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To the Riglit Honourable 


THOMAS 


Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


| Baron Herbert of Cardiff Led Roſs of Ken- 
dal, Par, Firzhugh, Marmion, St. Quin- 
Us. and BUS Lord Pre ſident of his 
Majeſty's moſt Hlomaurable Privy-Council, and 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of oy, and 
of South- Wales. 


His Treatiſe, which is grown up 
under your Lordſhip s Eye, and has 
ventured into the World by your 
Li's Order, does now, by a natural 
Kind of Right, come to your Lord- 
& ſhip for that Protection, which you 
ſince promiſed it. 'Tis not that 1 
| think any Name, how great ſoever, ſet at the be- 
Einning of a Book, will be able to cover the Faults 
are to be found in it. Things in Print muſt ſtand 


Ho fall by their own Worth, or the Reader's Fan- 
cy. But there being nothing more to be deſired for 
Truth, than a fair unprejudiced Hearing, go Body 
is more re likely to procure me that than Foy Lord- 


a 2 p, 


ſmip, who are allowed to have got ſo intimate an 
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Acquaintance with her, in her more retired Receſ- 


ſes. Your Lordſhip is known to have ſo far ad- 


vanced your Speculations in the moſt abſtract and 
general Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordinary 


Reach, or common Methods, that your Allowance, 
and Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, 


will at leaſt preſerve it from being condemn'd with- 
out Reading; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts 
a little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
be thought to deſerve no Conſideration, for being 


ſomewhat out of the common Road. The Imputa- 


tion of Novelty, is a terrible Charge amongſt thoſe 
who judge of Mens Heads, as they do of their 


Perukes, by the Faſhion ; and can allow none to be 


right, but the received Doctrines. Truth ſcarce 
ever yet carried it by Vote any where at its firſt Ap- 
pearance : New Opinions are always ſuſpected, and 
uſually oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, but 
becauſe they are not already common. But Truth, 
like Gold, is not the leſs ſo for being newly brought 
out of the Mine. *Tis Trial and Examination muſt 
give it Price, and not any antique Faſhion : And 


though it be not yet current by the publick Stamp; 
yet it may, for all that, be as old as Nature, and is 


certainly not the leſs genuine. Your Lordſhip can 
give great and convincing Inſtances'of this, when- 


ever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick with fome of 
thoſe large and comprehenſive Difcoveries you have 


made of Truths hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed 


not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a 


ethers. no other, why I ſhould 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. iij 
Dedicate this Ey to your Lordſhip ; and its having 
ſome little Correſpondence with ſome Parts of that 
nobler and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your Lordſhip 
has made, ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a Draught 
of, I think it Glory enough, if your Lordſhip per- 
mit me to boaſt, that here and there I have fallen 
into ſome Thoughts not wholly difierent from yours. 
It your Lordihip think fir, that, by your Eneou- 
ragement, this ſhould appear in the World, I hope 
it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or other, to lead your 
Lordſhip farther ; and you will allow me to fay, 
that you here give the World an Earneſt of ſome» 
thing, that, if they can bear with this, will be 
truly worth their Expectation. This, my Lord, 
ſhews what a Preſent I here make to your Lordſhip; 
juſt ſuch as the poor Man does to his rich and 
great Neighbour, by whom the Basket of Flowers, 
or Fruit, is not ill taken, though he has more Plen- 
ty of his own Growth, and in much greater Perfe- 
ion. Worthleſs Things receive a Value, when 
they are made the Offerings of Reſpect, Eſteem, 


and Gratitude : Theſe you have given me fo migh- 


ty and peculiar Reaſons to have, in the higheſt De- 
gree, for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a 
Price to what they go along with, proportionable 
to their own Greatneſs, I can with Confidence brag, 
I here make your Lordſhip the richeſt Preſent you 
ever received. This I am ſure, I am under the 
reateſt Obligation to ſeek all Occaſions to acknow- 

7 _ a long Train of Favours I have received from 
your Lordſhip ; Favours, though great and impor- 
tant in themſelves, yet made much more fo by the 
Forwardneſs, Concern, and Kindneſs, and other 
: SF - obliging 
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obliging Cireumſtances, that never failed to accom- 
pany them. Io all this, you are pleaſed to add that 
which gives yet more Weight and Reliſh to all the 
reſt: You vouchſafe to continue me in ſome Degrees 
of your Eſteem, and allow me a Place in your good 
Thoughts, had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, my 
Lord, your Words and Actions fo conſtantly ſhew 
on all Occaſions, even to others when J am abſent, 
that it is not Vanity in me to mention what every 
Body knows : But it would be want of good Man- 
ners, not to acknowledge what fo many are Wit- 
neſſes of, and every Day tell me, I am indebted to 
your Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily aſ- 
ſiſt my Gratitude, as they convince me of the great 
and growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 
This I am fure, 1 thould write of the Underſtanding 
without having any, if I were not extreamly ſenſi- 
ble of them, and did not lay hold on this Oppor- 
tunity to teſtify to the World, how much 1 am 

oblig d to be, and how much I am, 
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HER E put into tby Hands, what bai been 
be Diverſion 7, ſome of my dle and heavy 
4p = 4 Hours: it bas the good Luck to prove ſo 0 
2 2 any tbine, and thou baſt but baif ſo mucb 
Pleaſure inreadirg, ds I bad in writing it, 
thou wilt"as little think thy Money, as 1 do my Pains, ill Be- 
ſtowed.” Miſtake not this, for a Commendation of my Work'; 
nor conclude; becauſe I was pleaſed with the doing of it, 
that "thirefore I am fondly talen with it non it I done. He 
that bawks at Larks and Sparrows, bas #0 left Sport, though. 
a much" leſs conſiderable. Quarry, than be that "flies at noble 
Gamt: And be & little acquainted with the'\Sabje& of this 
Treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, bo dos not 
know, that 48 it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, ſo 
it is" employed with 4 greater , and more tonſtant. Delight, 
ban any of the other. Its Searches after Truth, are a fort” 
Hawking and Hunting, © wherein the very Purfuit makes” 
„„ 4344 great 
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great part of the Pleaſure. Every ſtep the Mind takes in its 
Progreſs toward. Knowledge, makes ſome Diſcovery, which 
is. not only new, but t be beſt too, for the time at leaſt. 


Fur the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Obje&s 
only by its oum Sight, cannot but he pleaſed with what it diſ- 


comers, having leſs Regret for what bas ſcaped it, becauſe it 


is unknown. Thus be who has raiſed bimelf above the Alms- 
Basket, and not content to live lazily on Scraps of begg'd Opi- 
nions, ſets its own Thoughts on Work, to find and follow 


Truth, will (whatever be lights on) not miſs the Hunter's 
Satifaction; every Moment of his Purſuit, will reward his 


Pains with ſame Delight, and be will have Reaſon to think 
bis time not ill ſpent, even when be cannot much boaſt of any 
great Acquiſition. B 1 — | | 
This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe who let looſe 
their own Thoughts, and follow them in writing; which tbou 
oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they. afford thee an Opportu- 
nity of the like Diverſion, - if tbou wilt make uſe of thy own 
Thoughts in reading. Tis to them, if they are thy own, that 
IJ refer my ſelf: But if they are taken upon Truft from others, 
"tis no great Matter what they are, they not following Truth, 
but ſome. meaner. Conſiderations. Apd tis not worth while to 
be concerned, aubat he ſays or thinks; who ſays or thinks only 


at he is directed x4 another. If thau judgeſt for thy ſelf, 1 


Enow thou wilt judge candidly 3. and then I ſball not be harm- 
ed or offended, .. whatever be thy Cenſure. For though- it be 
certain, that there is nothing. in this Treatiſe,” of 'the Truth 


whereof. I am not fully perſwaded ; yet 1 conſider. my ſelf 4 
able to Miſtakes as I can think hos and know, that this 


Book muſt ſand or fal with thee,” not by any Opinion I bave 
of 3t, hut thy aun. If thou findeſt little in it new or iaſtru- 
Give to thee, ; thou art not to blame me for it. It was not 
meant far thoſe that bad already maſtered this Subject, and 


wade a thorough Acquaintance with their own Under ſtandings ; 


but for my own Information, . and the Satisfaftion ¶ a few 
Friends, who acknowledged themſelues nat to have ſufficiently 


conſidered. ir... Were it fs to trouble thee with the Hiſfory "A 
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this Eſſay, I ſhould tell thee, that five or ſix Friends meeting 
at my Chamber, and diſcourſing on a Subject very remote 
from this, found themſelves quickly at a ſt and, by the Difful- 
ties that roſe on every ſide. After we bad a while puzzled 
our ſelues, without coming any nearer 4 Reſolution of thoſe 
Doubts which perplexed us, it came into my Thoughts. that 
we took a wrong Courſe ; and that, before we ſet our ſelves 
upon Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceſſary to examine our 
own Abilities, and ſee what Objects our Underſtandings 
were, or were not fitted to deal with. This I propoſed to the 
Company, who all readily aſſented; and thereupon it was 
agreed, that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry, Some haſty and 
undigeſted Thoughts, on a Subjekt I bad never before con- 
ſidered, which I ſet down againſt our next Meeting, gave the 
firſt Entrance into this Diſcourſe, which baving been thus be- 
gun by Chance, was continued by Intreaty, written by inco- 
berent Parcels; and after long Intervals of neglect, reſum d 
again, as my Humour or Occaſions permitted; and at laſf, 
in a Retirement, where an Attendance on my Health gave me 
Leiſure, it was brought into that order thou now ſeeſt it. 
| This diſcominued way of writing, may have occaſioned be- 
ſides others, two contrary Faults, Viz. that too liste and too 
much may he ſaid in it. If thou findeſ any thing wanting, 1 
ſhall be glad, that what 1 baue writ, gives thee any Defire, 
that I ſhould bave gone farther: If jt ſeems too much to thee, 
thou muſt blame the Subject; for when I firſt put Pen to Pa- 
per, I thought all I ſhould hawe to ſay on this Matter, would 
have been contained in one Sheet of Paper; but the farther J 
went, the larger Proſpe& I had: New Diſcoveries led me ftill 
on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the Balk it now appears in. I 
will not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower 
Compaſs than it is; and that ſome Parts of it might be con- 
tracted; the way it has been writ in, by Catches, and many 
long Intervals of Interruption, being apt to cauſe: ſome Repeti- 
tion, But to confeſs the Truth, I am now too lazy, or too 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own Re- 
utation, when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo apt to 
diſguſt the moſt Fudicious, who are always the niceſt Read- 
ers. But they who know Sloth is apt to content it ſelf with 
any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine has prevailed on me, 
where, I think, I bawe a very good one. 1 will not therefore 
alledge in my Defence, that the ſame Notion, having dif- 
ferent Reſpects, may be convenient or neceſſary to prove or il- 
luſtrate ſeversl Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe; and that ſo it 
bas happened in many Parts of tbis: But waving that, I 
hall frankly avom, that I bave ſometimes dwelt long upon 
ihe ſame Argument, and expreſſed it different ways, with a 
quite different Deſign. I pretend not to publiſh this Eſſay for 
rhe Information of Men of large Thoughts and quick Appre- 
benfions ; to ſuch Maſters of Knowledpe, I profeſs my ſelf a 
Sebolar, and therefore warn them before- hand not to expect any 
tbing bere, but what being ſpun out of my own coarſe 
Thoughts, is fitted to Men of my own ſize, to whom, perhaps, 
„ will not be unacceptable, | tbat I bave taken ſome Pains 
to make plain and familiar to their Thoughts ſome Truths, 
"which eftabliſhed Prejudice, or the Abſtratineſs of the Ideas 
"Fhewiſelves, might render difficult." Some Objects bad need 
be. turned on every ſide; and ben the Notion is mew, as 1 
confeſs ſome of them are to me, or out of the ordinary Road, 
as T ſuſpect they will appear to ot bers, tis not one ſimple 
View of it, that will gain it Admittance into every Under- 
funding, or fix it there with a clear and laſting Impreſſion. 
"There are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in them- 
fetees or others, that\'what in one my cf propoſing, was very 
obſcure, another way of expreſſing it, bas made very clear and 
ntelligible : Thongh "afterward the Mind found little Differ- 
ence in the Phraſes, and wondred why one failed to be under- 
food more than the other. But every thing does not bit alike 
upon every Man's Imagination. Me bave our Underſtanding s 
no Teſs different than' our Palates'; and be that thinks the 
ſame Truth ſhall be equally reliſ d by everyone in the ſame Dreſs, 
may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort f 
mt os | Cookery': 
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Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, and the Nouriſhment 
good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that Seaſon- 
ing ; and it muſt be dreſſed another way, if you will have it 
go down with ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. The Truth 
is, thoſe who adwiſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this 
Reaſon, to publiſh it as it is : And ſince ] bave been brought 
to let it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever 

gives himſelf the Pains to read it. I have ſo little Affection 
to be in Print, that if 1 were not flattered, this Eſſay might 
be f ſome Uſe to 6thers, as I think it has been to me, I ſhould 
bade confined it to the View of ſome Friends, who gave the 
firſt Occaſion to it. My appearing therefore in Print, being 
on .purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, I tbiał it neceſſary to 
make what I have to ſay, as eaſie and intelligible to all ſorts 
of Readers as I can. And I bad much rather the Speculative 
and Duitk-fphred ſhould complain of my being in {ome parts 
tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to abſtratt Specu- 
lations, or prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, ſhould miſtake, 
or not comprehend my Meaning. 5 ; 
It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece of Vanity or In- 
ſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our knowing Age, it 
amounting to little leſs, when Town, that I publiſh this El- 


ſay with bopes it may be uſeful to others. But if it may be 


permitted to ſyeak freely of thoſe, who with a feigned Mode- 
ſty condemn us uſeleſs, what they themſelves write, metbinks 
it ſawvours much more of Vanity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book 
for any other End; and be fails very much of that Reſpect be 
owes the Publick, who prints, and conſequently expects Men 
ſhould read that, wherein he intends not 755 ſbould meet with 
any tbing of Uſe to tbemſelves or others : And ſhould not bing 
elſe be found allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my Defign will 
not ceaſe to be ſo; and the Goodneſs of my Intention ought to 
be ſome Excuſe for the Wortbleſneſs of my Preſent. Tis that 


chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear of Cenſure, which ! 
expect not to eſcape more than better Writers, Mens Princi- 


ples, Notions, and Reliſhes are ſo different, that it 3s bard tg 


find a Bock which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknow- 
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ledge the Age we live in, is not the leaſt knowing, and tbere- 

fore not the moſt eaſie to be ſatisfied. If 1 bave not the good 
Luck to pleaſe, yet no Body ought to be offended with me. I 
plainly tell all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Trea- 
tiſe was not at firſt intended for them; and therefore they 
need not be at the Trouble to be of that Number. But yet if 
any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, be may do it ſe- 
curely : For I ſhall find ſome better way of ſpending my Time, 
than in ſuch kind of Converſation, -1I ſball always bave the 
Satisfation to bade aimed ſincerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, 
though in one of the meaneſt Ways. The Commonwealth of 
Learning, is not at this time without Maſter- Builders, whoſe 
mighty Deſigns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laft- 
ing Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity : But every 
one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, ar a Sydenham ; and in 

an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great Huyge- 

nius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome other 
of that Strain; tis Ambition enough to be employed as an Un- 

der- Labourer in clearing Ground a little, and removing ſome 
of the Rubbiſh that lies in the way to Knowledge ; which cer- 
tainly bad been very much more ad wanted in the World, if the 
Eudea wours of ingenious and. induſtrious Men bad not been 
much cumbered with tbe learned, but frivolous. Uſe of un- 
couth, aſſected, or unintelligible Terms introduced into the 
Sciences, and there made an Art of, to that Degree, that Phi- 
loſophy, which is nothing but the true Knowledge - of Things, 
was. thought unfit, or uncapable to be brought into well-bred 
Company, and polite Converſation. Vague and * 
Forms of Speech, and Abuſe of Language, bave ſo long paſſed 
for Myſteries of Science; and hard or miſapplyd Words, with 
little or no 5 by. Preſcription, ſuch a Right to 
he miſtaken for deep Learning, and heighth of Speculation, 
that it will not be eaſie to perſwade, either thoſe who ſpeak, 
or thiſe who bear em, that they are hut the Covers of Ig- 
norance, and bindrance of true Knowledge. To break in up- 
on the Sanctuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I 3 
ame Ser vice to Humane Under ſtanding: Though ſo few are 
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apt to think, they deceive or are deceived in the Uſe of 
Words; or that the Language of the Sect they ate of, bas any 
Faults in it, which ought to be examined or corrected, that 
I hope I ſhall be pardon d, if I bave in the third Book dwelt 
long on this Subject, and endeavoured to make it ſo plain, 
that neither the Inveterateneſi of the Miſchief, nor the Preva- 
lency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will 
not take Care about the Meaning of theirown Words, and will 
not ſuffer the Significancy of their Expreſſions to be enquired 
into. | | | 
I bave been told, that a (hort Epitome ef this Treatiſe, 
which was printed 1668, was by ſome condemned without 
reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it ; they too 
baſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were not ſuppoſed, 
there would be little left, either of the Notion or Proof of Spi- 
rits. If any one take the like Offence at the Entrance of this 
Treatiſe, I ſhall deſire him to read it through ; and then I 
bope be will be convinced, that the taking away falſe Founda- 
tions, ii not to the prejudice, but advantage of Truth; which 
is never injur d or endanger d ſo much, as when mixed with, 
or built on, Falſhood. In the Second Edition, I added as 


followeth: | PER, 
The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing of this 
Second Edition, which he has promiſed, by the Correttneſs of 
it, ſhall make amends for the many Faults committed in 
the former. He deſires too, that it ſhould be known that it 
has one whole new Chapter concerning Identity, and many 
Additions and Amendments in other places. Theſe I muſt in- 
orm my Reader are not all new Matter, but moſt of them 
either farther Confirmation of what I had ſaid, or Explication 
to prevent others being miſtaken in the ſenſe of what 2as for- 
merlyprinted, and not any Variation in me from it; I muſt only 
except the Alterations I have made in Book II. Chap. 21. 
What I had there writ concerning Liberty and the Will, 
I thought deſer d as accurate a Review, as I was capable of: 
| Thoſe Subjects baving in all Ages exerciſed the learned part of 
the Wrld, with Jueſt ions and Difficulties, that have mo . 
1 255 . a ittle 
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little perplex'd Morality and Divinity; thoſe parts of Know- 


ledge that Men are moſt concern d to be clear in. Upon a 
cloſer Inſpedtion into the working of Mens Minds, and a 


ſtricter Examination of thoſe Moti ves and Views they are 
turn d by, I have found Reaſon ſomewbat to alter the Thoughts 


I formerly had concerning that, which gives the laſt Deter- 
mination to the Will in all voluntary Actions. This I cannot 
forbear to acknowledge to the World, with as much Freedom 


and Readineſs, as I at firſt publiſhed what then ſeem'd to me 


to be right, thinking my ſelf more concern d to quit and re- 
nounce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, 
when Truth appears againſt it. For 'tis Trath alone I ſeek, 
and thai will always be welcome to me, when or from whence 


ſoewer it comes. 


But whats Forwardneſs ſoe ver I have to | reſign any Opinion 
T bawe, or to recede from any thing I bave writ, upon the 


F i 


fr Evidence of any Error in it; yet this I muſt own, that 1 


have not had the good Luck to receive any Light from thoſe 


Exceptions I baue met with in Priat againſt any part of my 
Book; nor baue, from any thing bas been urged againſt it, 


found Reaſon to alter my Senſe, in any of the Points bave 


been queſtion'd. Whether the Subject I bave in Hand re- 


quires often more Thought and Attention than. Curſory Read- 
ers, at leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow ? Or 
whether any Obſcurity in my Expreſſions caſt a Cloud over it, 


and theſe Notions are made difficult to others Apprebenſion in 
my. way of treating them? So it is,, that my Meaning, 1 
find, is often miſtaken, and I have not the good Luck to be 
every where rightly underſtood. There are ſa many Inſtances 
of this, that I think it Fuſtice to my Reader and my ſelf, to 


conclude, that either my Book is plainly enough written to be 


rightly. underſtood by thoſe who peruſe it with that Attention 
and Indifferency, which every one, who will give himſelf 


| the Pains to read, ought to imploy in reading; or «lſe, that I 


have writ mine ſo obſcurely, that it is in vain to go about to 
mend it. Which ever of theſe be that Truth, tis my (elf, 
from troubling my Reader with what I think might be ſaid 


in 
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* anſwer to thoſe ſeveral Objectiůons J have met with, to 
Paſſages here and there of my Book : Since I perſwade my 


ſelf, that he who thinks them of Moment enough. to be concern- 
ed, "whether they are true or falſe, will be able to ſee, that 
what is ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary to 


my Dottrine, when I and my Oppoſer come both to be well un- | 


derſtood. 1 — . 

Ff anp, careful that none of their good Thoughts ſhould be 
loſt, have publiſh d their Cenſures of my Eſſay, with this Ho- 
nour done to it, that they will not ſuffer it to be an Eſlay, 1 
leave. it to the Publick to value the Obligation they have to 
their critical Pens, and ſhall not waſte my Reader's Time in jo 
idle or ill natur d an Employment of mine, as to leſſen the Satiſ- 


faction any one has in himſelf, or gives to others in ſo haſty a * 


Confutation of what 1 have written. _ | 


The een for the Fourth Edition of my Ef 
ot 


ſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if 1 had Leiſure, 
make any Additions or Alterations I ſhould think fit. Where- 
upon I thought it convenient to advertiſe the Reader, that be- 
ſides ſeveral Corrections I had made here and there, there 
was one Alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, be- 
cauſe it ran through the whole Book, and is of Conſequence 
to. be rightly underſtood. What I thereupon: ſaid, was this: 
Qilear and Diſtinct Ideas, are Terms, which though fa- 
miliar and frequent in Mens Mouths, I have Reaſon to 
think every one, who uſes, does not perfectly underſtand. And 

Poſſibly tis but here and there one who gives himſelf the 

rouble to confider them ſo far as to know what he himſelf 
or others preciſely mean by them: IT have therefore in moſt 
Places choſe to put determinate or determined, inſtead of 
clear and diſtin, as more likely to direct Mens Thoughts 
to my Meaning in this Matter. By thoſe. Denominations, I 
mean ſome Object in the Mind, and conſequently, determi- 


ned, i. e. ſuch as it is there ſeen and perceived to be. This, 


I think, may fitly be called a determinate or determined 
Idea, when ſuch as it is at any Time objeftively in the 
Mind, and fo determined there, it is annex d, aud -with- 
out Variation determined to a Name or articulate Sound, 
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which is to be ſteadily the Sign of that very Jame Object W . 


the Mind, or determinate Idea. 8 
To explain this a little more particularly. By determi- 
nate, when applied to a fimple Idea, I mean that fimple Ap- 
pearance which the Mind has in its View, or' perceives in 
it ſelf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in it By determi- 
nate, when applied to a complex Idea, I mean ſuch an 
one as confiſts of a determinate Number of certain fimple or 
leſs complex Ideas, join d in ſuch a Proportion and Situation, 
as the Mind has before its View, and fe in it ſelf when that 
Idea is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſent in it, when a Man 
gives a Name to it: I ſay ſhould be ; becauſe it is not eve- 
7 one, nor perhaps any one, who is ſo careful of his Lan- 
guage, as to uſe no Word, till he views in his Mind the pre- 
ciſe determined Idea, which he reſolves to make it the Sign of. 
The want of this, is the Cauſe of no ſmall Obſcurity and Con- 
Thoughts and Diſcourſes. F 
I know there are not Words enough in any Language, to an- 
ſuer all the Variety of Ideas that enter into Mens Diſcourſes 


and Reaſonings. But this hinders not, but that when any one 


uſes any Term, he may have in his Mind a determined Idea, 
which he makes it the Sign of, and to which he ſhould keep it 


. ſteadily annex d, during that preſent Diſcourſe. Where he does 
not, or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear or diſtinct 
Ideas; "tis plain bis are not ſo: And therefore there can be 


expected nothing but Obſcurity and Confufion, where ſuch 
Terms are made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe Deter- 
mmation. Sw, | 

Upon this Ground I have thought determined Ideas a Way 
of Speaking leſs liable to Miſtake than clear and diſtinct: 


And where Men have got ſuch determined Ideas of all that 


they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will find a great 


part of their Doubts and Diſputes at an end. The greateſt 


part of the Queſtions and Controverſies that perplex Mankind, 
depending on the doubtful and uncertain Uſe of Words, or 


'{ which is the ſame ) indetermined Ideas which they are 


made to ſtand for, I have made choice ef theſe Terms to figni- 
9, 1. Some immediate Objett gf: 2 
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and has before it diftinf# from the Sound it uſes as a Sign of © 


it. 2. That this Idea, thus determined, i. e. which the 
Mind has in it ſelf, and knows and ſees there be determined 
without any Change to that Name, aud that Name determi- 
ned to that preciſe Idea. I Men had ſuch determined Ideas 
in their Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would both diſcern how 
far their own Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, and avoid the 


greateſt part of the Diſputes and Wranglings they have with 


others. KY | 

Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary I ſhould 
advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Addition of two Chap- 
ters wholly neu; the one of the Aſſociation of Ideas, the 
other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome other larger Addi- 
tions never before printed, he has engaged to print by themſelves 


after the ſame manner, and for the ſame Purpoſe as was done 


awhen this Eſſay had the ſecond Impreſſion. 

In this fixth Edition, there is very little added or altered, 
the greateſt part of what is neu, is contained in the 21ſt Chap- 
ter of the ſecond Book, which any one, i he thinks it worth 
while, may, with a very little Labour, tranſcribe into the Mar- 


gent of the former Edition. 
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2. No innate ſpeculative Prin- 
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3.No innate practical Princi ples. 
4. Other Proofs againſt innate 


ci . Principles. 
. IDEAS. 
CHAP. - CHAP. 
1. Of Ideas in general. 19. Of the Modes of Thinkin 
2. Of ſimple Ideas. 20. Of the Modes of WE, 
1 3. Of Ideas of one Senſe. and Pain, 
1 4. Of Solidity. 21. Of Power. | 
1 5. Of ſimple Ideas of more than 22. Of mixed Modes. 


7: | one Senſe. 
=_ 6. Of ſimple Ideas of RefleFion. 
= - 7. Of ſimple Ideas, both of Sen- 
T3 | Jation and Reflection. 
1 3 | 8. Other Confiderations concer- 
Fi ning ſimple. Ideas. 
| == 9. Of Perception. 
#7 10. Of Retention. 
1 11. Of Diſcerning. 
12. Of Complex Ideas. 
13. Of Space and its ſimple Modes 
14. Of Duration. 
15. Of Extenſion and Duration 
conſidered together. 
16. Of Number. 
17. Of Infmity. 


18. Of other ſimple Modes. Ay | 


23. Of the complex Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances. 
24. Of the collective Ideas of 
Subſtances. 


235. Of Kelation. 
26. Of Cauſe and Effe&, and 


other Relations, 
27. Of Identity and Diverſity. 
28. Of other Relations. 
29, Of clear and diſtin, ob- 
ſeure and confuſed Ideas. 
30. Of real and fantaſtical Ideas. 
31. Of adequate and inadequate 
r 
32. Of true and falſe Ideas. 
33. of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 
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Introduction. 


Underſtanding, pleaſant 
and uſeful. | 


2. Deſipn. 
3. Method. 
4. Uſeful to know the Ex- 


tent of our Comprehenſi- 
on. 


| 5. Our Capacity proportio- 


ned to our State and Con- 
cerns, to diſcover things 
uſeful tous. | 


6, Knowing the Extent of 


of our Capacities, will 
hinder us from uſeleſs 
Curioſity Scepticiſm and 
Idleneſs. ; 


7. Occafion of this Eſſay, 
8. Mhat Idea ſtand: for. 
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CHAP. II. 


No innate ſpeculative Principles. 


1. The Fay ſhewn how we 


come by any Knowledge, 


ſufficient to prove it not 


innate. 


24 General Aſſent, the great 


Argument, 


LE NIS. 


BOOK I. 
3. DniverſalConſent proves 


nothing innate. 


4. What is, is; and, It is 
impoſſible for the ſame 


thing to be, and not to 
be, not univerſally af- 
ſented to. 


5. Not on the Mind natu- 


rally imprinted, becauſe 


not known to Children, 


Idiots, &c. 


6, 7. That Men know. them 


when they come to the 


Uſe of Reaſon, anſwer d. 


8. If Reaſon diſcovered 


them, that would not 
rove them innate. 


9, rt Fs Falſe, that Reaſon 


diſcovers them. 


12. The coming to the Uſe 


of Reaſon, not the Time 
we come to know th:ſe 


 Maxims. 
13. By this, they are not di- 
ſtinguiſhed from other 
”  knowable Truths. 
14. If coming to the ſe of 


Reaſon were the Time of 


their Diſcovery, it would 


not prove them innate. 


15, 16. The Steps by which the 


Mind attains ſeveral 
Truths. + HEE 


17. dAfſenting as ſoon as pro- 


propoſed and underſtood, 
proves them not innate. 
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18. If ſuch an ¶ ent be a Mark 


innate, then that One and 
Two are equal to Three; 
that Sweetneſs is not Bit- 
terneſs ; and a Thouſand 
the like muſt be innate. 
19. Such leſs general Propoſe 


tions known before theſe 


univerſal Maxims. 


20. One and One, equal to 


Two, &c. not general nor 
uſeful, anſwered. 


21. Theſe Maxims not being 


known ſometime till propo- 
ſed, proves them not in- 
nate, "74 
22, Implicity known before 
propoſing, ſignifies, that the 
Mind is N hg of undere 
ſtanding ehem, or elſe fg 
nifies nothing. 
The Argument of aſſent- 
ing on firſt hearing, is up- 
on a falſe Suppoſition or 
no Precedent teaching. 
24. Not innate, . not 
univerſally aſſented to. 
25. Theſe Maxims not the firſt 
known, | 
26. And ſo not innate. 


23 


27. Not innate, becauſe they 


2. Faith and Fuſtice not own- 


i | 
ceived, as the foremen- 
tioned ſpeculative Maxims. 


ed as Principles by all 
Men. Ce | 
3. Obj. Though Men deny 


them in their Practice, et 


they admit them in their 
Thoughts, anſwered. N 


4. Moral Rules need a Prof, ö 


ergo not innate. f 
5. Inſtance in keeping Com- 
pats. | 9 
6. Virtue generally approved, 
not becauſe innate, but be- 
cauſe profitable. 
7. Mens Actions convince us, 
that the Rule of Vertue is | 
not their internal Prinei | 
ple. ; 
8. Conſcience no Proof of any 
innate Moral Rule. 
9. Inſtances of Enormaties | 
praiſed without Remorſe. 
10. Men have contrary practi- 
cal Principles. 


11-13. Whole Nations reject ſe- 


veral Moral Rules. 

14. Thoſe who maintain in- 
nate practical Principles, 
tell us not what they are. 


appear leaſt, where what 15. 19. Lord Herbert's innate: 


is innate ſhews it ſelf 
cleareſt, wo 
28. Recapitulation. 


oa 


CHAP. III. 


No innate practical Principles. 


SECT. 


1. No moral Principles ſo 
clear and ſo generally re- 


20. Obj. Innate Principles ma 
21. Contrary Principle in th 
2226. How Men commonly com: 


27. Principles muſt be exa- 


Principles examined. 

be corrupted, anſwered. 
World. | 
by their Principles. 


mined, 


CHAP 
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8. 


nen- 
ims. 


own 
all 


deny | 
SEC T. 


I. Principles not innate, un- 


, yet 


their 
roof, 
Com- f 


oved, | 
it be- 
ce us, 
tue 15 | 
Fam 


nitie. 
norſe. 


act i-· 


I ſe- 


in; 
i ple, 
are. 


unate 
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CHAP. IV.. 


other Conſiderations about innate 
3 Principles, both ſpeculative and 
practical. 


leſs their Ideas be innave. 


2,3. Ideas, eſpecially thoſe be- 


longing to Principles, not 
born with Children. 


4, 5« Identity, and Idea not in- 


6. Mpole and Part, not in- 


nate Ideas. 


7. Idea of Mor ſhi p, not innate. 
8.11. Idea of GOD, not innate. 


12. Suitable to GOD's God. 
neſs, that all Men ſhould 
have an Idea of him, there- 
fore naturally imprinted by 
him, anſwer'd. 


13--16, Ideas of G OD, various 
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in different Men. | 
17. If the Idea of GOD be 
not innate, no other can 
be ſuppoſed innate, 
18. Idea of Subſtance, not in- 
nate. 


19, No Propoſitions can be in- 
nate, ſince no Ideas are 
innate, 


20, No Ideas are remember'd, 


till after they bave been 

mntroduc'd, 
21. Principles not innate, be- 
. cauſe of little Uſe, or lit- 
tle Certainty. | 


22. Difference of Mens Diſ- 


coveries depends upon the 
different Application of 

their Faculties. 

23. Men muſt think and know 
for themſelves. | 

24. Mpence the Opinion of in- 
nate Principles, 


25. Concluſion. 


B O OK I. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Ideas in general. 


S Ber. | 
| 1. Ideas is theObje@ of Think- 


Ing. 
2.5 all Ideas come from Senſa- 
tion and Reſtect ion. 

3. The Object of Senſation, 
one Source of Ideas. 

4. The Operations of our 
Minds, the other Source 
of them. ; 

5, All our Ideas are of the 
one or the other of theſe. 


_ 
- 


6. Obſeruable in Children. 
7. Men are differently furs 
niſhed with theſe, accor- 
ding to the different Ob- 
jects they converſe with, 
8. Ideas of Reflection later, 
| becauſe they need Arten- 
tion. | 
9. The Soul begins to have J- 
deas when it begins to per- 
ceive. 
10. The Soul thinks not al- 
ways; for this wantsProofs. 


11. It is not always conſciou s 


of It, 
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12. If 4 ſleeping Man thinks 
without knowing it, the 
ſleeping and waking Man 
are two Perſons. 

13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe 

that fleep without dream- 

Ang, that they think. 

14. That Men dream without 
remembring it, in vain ur- 
ged. 

15. Upon this Hypotheſis, the 

| Thoughts of a ſleeping Man 
ought to be moſt rational. 

16, On this Hypotheſis the Soul 

muſt have Ideas not deri- 
ved from Senſation or Re- 


Rec ion, of which there is 


no Appearance. | 
17. If I think when I know it 
not, no Boch elſe can know it. 
18. How knows any one that the 
Soul always thinks? For if 
it be not a Self-evident 
Propoſition, it needs Proof. 
19 . That a Man ſhould be bu- 
fie in thinking, and yet not 
retain it the next Moment, 
very improbable. | 


2024. No Ideas but from Senſa- 


tion or Reflect ion, evident, 
if we obſerve Children. 
25. In the reception of ſimple 
Ideas, the Underſtanding 
# moſt of al paſſive. 


"CHAP. II. 
Of ſimple Ideas. 
SECT. LE 
1. Uncompounded Appearan- 
cel. | 
2,3. TheMind can neither make 
nor defirey them. | 
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C H A P. III. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 
SECT. | 


1. As Colours of Seeing, Sounds I 


of Hearing. 
2. Few ſimple Ideas have Names. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Solidity. 
, 
Is We receive this Idea from 
Touch. 1 


2. Solidity fills Space. 

3. Diſtin® from Space, 

4. From Hardneſs. 

5. On Solidity depends Impulſe, 
 Reſiſtence, and Protruſion. 

6. What it is. 
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CHAT. V. 
Of fimple Ideas by more than one 

8 SGenſe. | 

CHAP. vi. 


Of ſimple Ideas of Reflection. 


SECT. Y 
1. Are the Operations of the © 
Mind about its other Ideas? 
2. The Idea of Perception, and 
Idea of Willing, we have 


from the Reflection. 


CHAP. 


es, 


01 


me 


CHAP. VIL 


Of /imple Yrs both of Senſation 
and Reflection. 1 5 


SECT. 
1-6. Pleaſure and Pain. 
7. Exiſtence and Te 
8. Power. 
9. Succeſſion. 
10. Simple Ideas, the Materi- 
rials of all our Knowledge. 


1 


CHA P. vin. 
Other Conſiderations concerning 
ſimple Ideas, 


8 ECT. 
1.6. Poſitive Ideas from pri- 
vate Cauſes. 
7,8. Ideas in the Mind, Qua- 
lities in Bodies. 
9,10. Primary and ſecondary 
Qualities. 


11,12, How primary Qualities 


produce their Ideas. 
13,14. How ſecondary. 
15-23. Ideas of primary Quali- 
ties, are Reſemblances ; 
of ſecondary, not. 


24,25. Reaſon of our Miſtake in . 


this. 

26. Secondary Qualities two- 
fold; firſt, Immediate- 
5 perceivable ; ſecondly, 
Media tely YL | 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Rein,. 


SECT. 
| 1. Jt is the firſt Arne Idea 
of Refletiion. 
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2-4. Perception is only when 
the Mind receives the 
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7. Which Ideas firſt is not 
| evident. 
8-10, Ideas of Senſation often 
 changedby theFudgment. 
11-14. Perception puts the Diffe- 
rence between Animals 
and inferiour Beings. 
15. Perception, the Inlet of 
Knowledge, 


CHAP. X. 
O Retention. 
SECT. 


1. Contemplation, 
2. Memory. 1 
3. Attention, Repetition, Plea- 
ſure and Pain, fix Ideas. 
4, 5. Ideas fade in the Memory. 
6. Conſtantly repeated Ideas 
can ſcarce be loſt.] 
7. In remembring che Mind 
A:, often active. 
8. Two Defects in the Mæmo- 
ry, Oblivion and Slow- 
meſs. 
10. Brutes have 8 


1 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Diſcerning, &c. 
SECT. 


I. No 3 withont it. 
2. The Difference of Wie 
and Fudgment, | 
3. Clearneſs alone binders 
Cons. 
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The CON 
4. Comparing. | 
5. Brutes compare but imper- 
fett. 
6. Compounding. 
7. Brutes compound but lit- 
. tle, © 
8. Naming. . 
9. Abſtrattion. | 
10, 11. Brutes abſtraF not. 
12, 13. Idiots and mad Men. 
14. Method. 
15. Theſe are the Beginnings 
of Human Knowledge. 
16. Appeal to Experience. 
17. Dark Rom. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of complex Ideas. 


SECT. DD . 
I. Made by the Mind out of 
_ ſimple ones, | 

2. Made voluntarily, 

3. Are either Modes, Sub- 
-  Rtances, or Relations. 

4. Modes. 

3. Simple and mixed Modes, 


TG Subſtances ſingle or colle- 
| W_.-.-: 2 | | 


7. Relation. 
8. The atſiruſeſt Ideas from 
the two Sources, 


8 2 
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CHAP. XII 
Of Space, and its ſimple Modes. 


SECT... 
18. Simple Modes. 
2. Ideas of Space. 
3. Space and Extenſion, 


 Immenſity. 


TENTS. 


5, 6. Figure. 
7--10. Place. 
1114. Extenſion and Body not 
the ſame. N 
15-17. Subſtance which we know 
not, no Poof againſt Space 
without Body. 
13, 19. Subſtance and Accidents 
of little uſe in Philoſophy. 
20. A Vacuum beyond the ut- 
moſt Bounds of Body, 
21. The Power of Annibilati- 
on proves a Vacuum. 
22. Motion proves a Vacuum. 


23. The Ideas of Space and Bee 


dy diſtinf. 

24, 25. Extenſion being inſepara- 
ble from Body, proves it 
not the ſame. Nie. 

26. Ideas of Space and Solidity 
diſtinct. 

27. Men differ little in clear 

©» ſimple Ideas. 


{CH AP. XIV. 
5 O Duration. 
SECT. 
I. Duration is fleeting Ex- 
: tenſion. 
2--4. Its Idea from Reflection 
on the Train of our Ideas. 


5. The Idea of Duration ap- 


plicable to Things whilſt 
we ſleep. 
6--8. The Idea of Succeſſion not 
from Motion. 
9-11. The Train of Ideas has a 
_ Degree of Quick- 
„ 
12, This Train, the Meaſure 
of other Succeſſions. 


130-15, 


; ; 3 


25 


28 


13-15. The Mind cannot fix long 
on one invariable Idea. 
16. Ideas, however made, in- 
clude no Senſe of Motion. 
17. Time it Duration ſet out 
by Meaſures. 
18. A good Meaſure of Time 
muſt divide its whole Dus 
ration into equal Periods, 
19. The Revolutions of the Sun 
and Moon, the propereſt 
Meaſures of Time. 
20. But not their Motion, but 
periodical Appearances. 


21. No two Parti of Duration 


can be certainly known to 
be equal. 


22. Time not the Meaſure of 


Motion, | 
23. Minutes, Hours,and ears, 
nor neceſſary Meaſures of 
Duration. 
24. The Meaſure of Time two 
Nous applied. 

25-27. Our Meaſure of Time ap- 
plicable to Duration be- 
fore Time. 

2831. Eternity. 
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CHAP. XV. 
O Duration and Expanſion conſi- 
a dered together, 
SECT. 
1. Both capable of greater 
and 18 
2. Expanſion not bounded by 
Matter. 


3. Nor Duration by Motion. 


4. Why Men more eafily ad- 


mit infinite Duration , 


than infinite Expanſion. 


0 
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5. Time to Duration, is as 
Place to Expanſion. 


6. Time and Place are taken 
for ſo much of either as are 


ſet out by the Exiſtence 
and Motion of Bodies. 


7. Sometimes for ſo much of 


either as we deſign by 
Meaſures taken from the 


Bulk or Motion of Bodies. 


8. They belong to all Beings, 

9. All the Parts of Exten- 
fion, are Extenſion ; and 
all the Parts of Durati- 
on, are Duration. 


10. Their Parts inſeparable. 
11. Duration is as a Line, 


Expanſion as a Solid. 


12. Daration has never two 


Parts togetber, Expanſion 
altogether. 
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CHAP. XVL 
of Number. 


SECT. 


1. Number, the ſimpleſt and 
moſt univerſal Idea. 
2. Its Modes made by Addi- 


tion. 


3. Each Mode diſt indt. 


4. Therefore, Demonſtrations 
in Numbers, the moſt pre- 


ciſe. 


5, 6. Names neceſſary to Num- 


bers. | 
7. Why Children number 
not earlier. 


8. Number meaſures allMea» 


ſurables. 
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C HAP. XVII. 
Of Infinity. 
SECT. 


1. Infinity in its original In- 
tent ion, attributed to Space, 


Duration. and Number, 
2,3. How we come by the Idea 
of Infinity. 
4- Qur Idea of Space bound- 
leſs.” 
J. And ſo of Duration. 
8. Why other Ideas are not ca- 
paoaable of Inſinity. 
7. Difference between Infiniti 
e Space, and Space infinite. 


3. Me have no Idea of ini. 


nite Space. 
9. Number affords us the clea- 
2 "reſt Idea of Infinity. 


19,11. Our different Conception of 


the Tnfunity of Number, Du- 
ration, and Expanſion. 

12. Infinite Diviſibility. 
13,14. 2 No peſteive Idea of Infi- 
17,18. nite. 

J 5,16 19. Mpat is poſitive, what nee 
© gative in our Idea of i in- 
Finite. 
20. Some think they have a po- 
fſitive Idea Eternity, 
and not Space. 
21. Suppoſed poſitive Ideas of 
Infinity,Cauſe of Miſtakes. 


22. All theſe Ideas from Sen- 


fation and * | 
= CHA p. XVIIL 
"Of other fimple Modes. 


3 
1, 2. Modes of Motion. 


3. Modes of Sounds. 

4. Modes of Taſtes. 

7. Modes of Colours. 

8, Why ſome Modes have, 
and ot bers have not Names. 


CHAP. XIX. 
of the Modes of Thinking, 
SECT. 


1,2: Senſation, Remembrance, 
Contemplation, &c. 
3. The warious Attention of 
the Mind in Thinking. - 
4. Hence probable that Think- 
ing is the Action, not Eſ- 
ſence of the Soul. 


CHAP. XX, 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain; 


SECT. 
1. „e ure and Pain ſo mple 
131 Ideas. 
>  Geod and Evil, 8 
3. Our Paſſions moved by 
Good and Evil, 
4. Love. 
5. Hatred. 
6. Deſire. 
7. Fay. 
8. Sorrow. 
9. Hope. 
10. Fear. 
11. Deſpair, 
| 18 Anger. 
3. Envy. 
| 5 Mat Paſſions all Men 
have, 


15,16. Pleaſure aud Pain, what. 


. Shame. 
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17. Shame, 
18. The Inſtance to ſhew how 


our Ideas of the Paſſion 
are got from Senſation 


and. Reflection. 
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CHAP. = 
Of Power. 
SECT. 


1. This Idea, how got. 
2. Power lies and paſſive, 


3. Power includes Relatives. 


4. The cleareſt Idea of att ive 
Power hai from Spirit, 
5. Vill and OE Os 
two Powers. © 
6. Faculties. 
7. Whence the Ideas of Li- 
berty and Neceſſity. 
8. Liberty, what. 


| 9: Suppoſe: Underſtanding and | 


Will. 
10. Belongs not to Volition, 
11. Voluntary oppoſed to inva- 
'  luntary, not to neceſſary. 
12. Liberty, what, 
13. Neceſſity, what. 
I 4-20, i belongs not to the 
all, 
21. But tothe Agent or Man. 
2224. In reſpect of Willing, a 
Man is not free. 


2 5,26,27. The Will determined by 


ſomething without it. 
28. Volition, what. 


29. What determines the Ml. 


30. Will and Deſire muſt not 


be confounded. 
31, Unealineſs determines the 
Will. 


32. Deſire 1s Uneaſineſs. 
33. The Uneaſineſs of WM 
: dergrmines the Wi 4. 
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34. This the Spring of Aion. 

35- The greateſt poſitive Good 

' determines not the Will, 
but Uneaſmeſs. 


36, Becauſe the Removal of 


Dneaſineſi is the firſt Step 
to Happineſs, 

37. Becauſe Uneaſineſs alone 
is preſent, 

38. Becauſe all who allow the 

Foy of Heaven poſſible, 
purſue them not. But 4 
great Uneafineſs is never 

neglected. 

39. Deſire accompanies al. Vn- 
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40. The moſt preſſing ne aſi- 
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41. All defire 7 
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not. 
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46. Due Conſideration raiſes 
Dieſire. 
47. The Power to ſuſpend the 
Piroſecution of any Deſire, 
makes way for Confi dera 
tion. 
48. To be e by our 
dn Fudgment, is no Re- 
ſtraint to Liberty. 


49. The freeſt Agents are Ho 


mined. .. 
50. 4 —_— Determination 
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51. The Neceſſity of urſuing 
true Happineſs, the Foun- 
dation of all Liberty. 

52. The Reaſon of it. 

53. Government of our . Paſſi- 
ons, the right Improve- 
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Humane Underſtanding. 


30 O K. I. CHA P. 'L | 
| Introduction. 


5. 1 Ince it is the Underſtanding . that ſets An Enquiry 
Man above the reſt of ſenſible Beings, into: the Un- 
and gives him all the Advantage and derſtanding, 
Dominion which he has over them; 2 and 


ir is certainly a Subject, even for:its Nobleneſs, 


worth our Labour to enquire into. The Under- _ | 
ſtanding, like the Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee, and perceive all 
other Things, takes no notice of it ſelf : And it requires Art and 
Pains to ſer it at a Diſtance, and make it its awn Object. But 
whatever be the Difficulties that lie in the way of this Enquiry, ' 
whatever it be that keeps us ſo much in the Dark to our ſelves, 
ſure I am, that all the Light we can ler in upon our own Minds, 
all the Acquainrance we can make with our own Underſtandings, 
will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us grear Advantage, in 
directing our Thoughts in the Search of other Things. % 
F. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe, to en- Deſign. - 
uire into the Original, Cerrainty, and Extent of vey | 
e Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent; I ſhall not at preſent meddle / 
with the Phyfical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble my ſelf 
to examine, wherein irs Eſſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of 
our Spirits, or Alrerations of our Bodies, we come to have any 
Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings 3 
and whether thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all 
them, depend on Matter or no: Theſe are Speculations, which, 
however curious and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as ly ing out of 
my eff in the Defign I am now upon. Ir ſhall ſuffice ro my 
preſent Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, 
as they are employ'd about the Objects which they have 700 | 


with: And 1 ſhall imagine I ors not wholly mil- employ'« 92 
| F 5 „„ le 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


ſelf in the Thoughts 1 ſhall bave on this Occaſion, if, in this Hi- 
ſtorical, plain Method, I can give any Account. of the Ways, 


whereby our Underſtandings come o attain thoſe Notions of 
Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the Cer- 


tainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thele Perſwaſions, 


which are to be found amongſt. Men, fo various, different, and 
wholly Wontradickg ry - and” ee dee or other 
with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that he that ſhall take a 
view of the Opinions of Mankind, obſerve their Oppoſition, and 
at the ſame time, Conſider the Fond dels, and Devotion where- 
with they ate embrac d; the Reſolution and Eagerneſs, where - 
with they are maintain d; may perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that either there is no ſuch Thing as Truth at all; or that Man- 
kind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Knowledge of it. 
S8. 3. It is therefore worth while, to ſearch out 
Method, the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge; and 
examine by what Meaſures, in Things whereof we 
have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our Aſſent, 
and moderate our Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I ſhall 
purſue this following Met hod. 8 e 
Firſt, ] ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, 
or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, 
and is conſcious to himſelf he has in bis Mind; and the Ways 
whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 
Secondly, I ſhall endeavonr ro ſhew, what Knowledge the Un- 
derſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, 
and Extent of it. e | e 
"Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and 
Grounds of Faith or Opinion; Teer I niean that Aſſent, which 
we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet we have 
no certain Knowledge : And here we ſhall have Occaſion to ex- 


TS 


F. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the 


%% 6. Underftandiog, I can diſcover the Powers thereof, 


Enow the Ex. 


how far they reach; to what Things they are in an 
— —— Degree proportionate, and WET they fail us 24 
„* ſuppoſe ir may be of ule, to prevail with the buſy 


| Mind of Man to be more caurious in meddling with 
Things exceeding irs Comprebenfion ; to top, when it is at the 
urmoſt Extent of its Tetber; and to. fic down in a quiet Igno- 
rance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are found ro 
bz beyond the Reach of our Capacities. We ſhould not then 
Faden e ſo forward, out of an Affectation of an univerſal 

ions, and perplex our ſelves and _ 

Rs wit 


Knowledge, to raiſe Qu 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 
with Diſputes about Things, to which our Underſtandings are 
not ſuired ; and of which we cannot frame in out Minds any 
clear or diſtindt Perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too 


often happen'd) we have not any Notions at all. If we can find 


our, how far the Underſtandiug can extend its View, how far it 
has Faculties ro attain Certainty, and in what Caſes it can only 
judge and gueſs ; we may learn to content our ſelves with what 
is attainable by us in this State. 

$. 5. For though the Comprehenſion of our Un- Our Capa- 
derſtandings, comes exceeding ſhort ef the vaſt Ex- city ſuited to 


rent of Things ; yer, we ſhall have Cauſe _— our State and 


ro magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, for Concerns. 
that Portion and Degree of Knowledge he has be- 
ſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the Inhabirants of this 
our Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what 
God hath thought fit for them, ſince he has given them (as Sr. Perer 
ſays, T&vrz ag); (ally g j,, Whatſoever is neceſſary for 
the Conveniencies of Life, and Iaformat ion of Vertue; and 
has put within the Reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Pro- 
viſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a Better. How 
ſhort ſoever their Knowledge may come of an univerſal or perfect 
Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great Con- 
cernments thar they have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their own Duties: 
Men may ſind Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; if they 
will not boldly quarrel woith their own Conflitution, and throw 
away the Bleſſings theit Hands are filłd with, becauſe they are 
not big enough to graſp every Thing. We ſhall not have much 
Reaſon ro complain of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will 
bur employ them about what may be of uſe to us; for of that they 
are very capable: And it will be an unpatdonable, as well as 
childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we unde rvalue the Advantages of out 
Knowledge, and 10 improve ir rothe Ends for which ir 
was given us, . becauſe there are ſome Things that are ſer out of 
the Reach of it. It will be no Excuſe to ati idle and untoward 
Servant, who wbuld uot attend bis Buſinefs by Candle-light, to 
plead that he had not broad Sus; ſſiine. The Candle, rhar is ſet 


up in us, ſnines bright enough for all our Furpbſes. The Dif- 


coveries we can make with this, ougbt to ſatisfy us: And we 
ſhall then uſe our Underſtanding” right,” when We entertain all 


Objecta in that Way and Proportion, that they ate ſuſted to oöt 


Faculties; and upon tbole Grounds, they are capable of being 
propos d to ur; and not prerempeotily, of imemperately re 5 


— 
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Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability only | 
is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Concern- 


ments. If we will diſ- believe every Thing, becauſe we cannot 
certainly know all Things; we ſhall do much · what as wiſely as 


he, who would not uſe his Legs, bur fit till and periſh, becauſe 


he bad no Wings to Fly. 


$. 6. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall 
Knowledge the 


of our Caps, Succeſs: And when we have well ſurvey'd the 
city a Cure of 


Sepricifm Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Efti- 
* Ialeeſ: mate what we may expect from them, we ſhall 

not be inclined either ro fir ſtill, and not ſer our 
Thoughts on Work at all, in Deſpair of knowing any Thing; 


nor, on the other fide, queſtion every Thing, and diſclaim all 
Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood. 'Tis: 
of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the Length of bis Line, though 
he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the Ocean. Tis well 


he knows that it is long enough ro reach the Bottom, at ſuch 
Places as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and caution him 


againſt tun ning upon Shoals, that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs 


here is not to know all Things, but thoſe which concern our 


Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a ra- 


tional Creature, put in that State which Man is in, in this World, 
may and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions depending 


thereon, we need not be troubled that ſome other Things eſcape 


our Knowledge. | BY | | 
9. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to 


Occaſſan of this Eſſay concerning the Underſtanding. For 1 


this Efay., thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisying ſeveral 


Enquiries the Mind of Man was very apt to run 


into, was to take a Survey of our own Underſtanding, examine 
our own. Powers, and ſee to what Things they were adapted. 
Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong End, and 
in vain ſought. for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſſeſſion of 
Truths that moſt concern'd us, whilft we let looſe our Thoughts 
Into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs Extent were 
the natural and undoubred Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, 


wherein there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, or that 


eſcaped irs Comprehenſion. Thus Men, extending their En- 


2 beyond their Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wan- 


er into thoſe Depths, where they can find no ſure Fooring ; tis 
no Wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions, and multiply Diſputes, 
Which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper only ro 
continue and jncreale their Doubrs, and go confirm them at laſt 
| | | . EY, in 


better know what to undertake with hopes of 
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in perfect Scepriciſm. Whereas were the Capacities of our Un- 


derftandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once 


| diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds be- 
| tween the enlightned and dark Parts of Things; between what 


is, and what is nor comprehenſible by us; Men would perhaps 
with leſs Scruple acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of the one, 
and imploy their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with more Advantage 
and Satisfaction, in the other. | | 

g. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay con- What Idea 
cerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry into Humane fans for. 
Underſtanding, Bur before I proceed on to what 


I have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance beg 


Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, 
which he will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that Term 
which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the Object 
of the Underſtanding when a Man thinks, I have uſed it to ex- 


preſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or what- 


ever it is, which the Mind can be employ'd about in thinking; 
and I could not avoid frequently uſing it, (1.) SE 7 
I preſume it will be eaſily gtanted me, that there are ſuch Idea: 
in Mens Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, aod 
Mens Words and Actions will ſatisfy him, that they are in others. 


Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the Mind. 
| | „ GAP. 


- (1) This modeſt Apology of our Author could not procure him 
the free Uſe of the Word Idea. But great Offence hath been taken 
at it, and it has been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence: To 
which you may here ſee what he anſwers. The | f 
World, ſaith the Biſhop of - Worceſter, hath been * Anſwer to 


* ſtrangely amuſed with dear of late; and we have Mr Locks 
been told, that ſtrange Things * 7 be done by Firft Letter, 
e 5 


* the Help of Idea:; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, p. 93. 
* come to be only common Notions of Things, 


R = 


Author of the Eſay concerning Humane Underſtanding) ſay in that 
Chapter, about the Exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt pro- 


per to expreſs your ſelf, in the moſt uſual and familiar Way, by 
* common Words and Expreſſions. I would you had done ſo quite 


© through your Book; for then you had never given that Occa- 
* ſion, to the Enemies of our Faith, to take up your new Way of 
* Ideas,as an effectual Battery (as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſte- 
© ries. of the Chriſtian Faith. But you might haveenjoy'd the 


Satisfaction of your Idas long enough before I had taken notice 
* of them, unleſs I had found them imployed about doing Miſ- 


chief. 
| A 3 h Ta 


which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. You, (i. e. the | 
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(kor that belongs to me) but were it not your Lord 
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: To which our Author (1) replies, Tis plain, 
(t) In his Se- that That which your Lordſhip apprehends, in my 
cond Letter to Book, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Ar- 
the Biſbop of ticle which your !.ord{hip has endeavour d to de- 
Worceſter, fend, is my Introducing new Terms ; that which 


p. 63. G. your Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And 


the Reaſon your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion 
of Idear, that they may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Ar- 
ticle of Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavourd to defend. is 
. they have been applied to ſuch Purpoſes. And I might 


your Lordſhip ſays) have enjoyed the Satisfaction of my Idea, 


long enough, before you had taken notice of them, unleſs your 


Lordſhip had found them employed in doing Miſchief. Which, 
at laſt, as ] de conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, 
viz. That your Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the Term Ideas, may, 


ſometime or other prove of very dangerous Conſequence, to what 


your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, becauſe they have been 


made uſe of in Arguing againſt it. For Iam ſure, your Lordſhip 
does not mean, that you apprehended the Things, ſignified by 


Idess, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article of Faith, 
your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe they have been made 
uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions Terms) 
that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould 
oppoſe it without any Thoughts; for the Things ſignified by Ideas, 
are nothing bu the immediate Obje&s of cur Minds in thinking: 
So that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhip de- 


fends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the Things | 


ſignified by Ideas; for he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate 
ject of his Mind in thinking : 7. e. muſt have 1deas. 


: ; whether it be the Name or Thing : Ideas in Sound, or Idea: 
in Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous 


ip endeavours to 


Conſequence' to that Article of Faith, which your Lor 
defend : It ſeems to me, I will not fay a New way of Reaſon! 

| i p's, I ſhou! 
think it a very extraordinary Way of Rea ſoning, to write againſt a 


Book, wherein your Lordſhip acknowledges, they are not ufed 5 
to bad Furpoſes, nor employed to do Miſchief; only becauſe 


you find: that Ideas are by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, im- 


Ploy'd 10 de Miſchief; and ſo apprehend; they may be of dangerous Con- 


ſequence to the Article your Lordſhip has eogaged, in the Defence 
For whether Ideas as Terms, or Ideas as the immediate ObjeQs 


of the Mind ſignified by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's 
Apprehenſion, of dangerous Conſequence to that Article; I do not foe 
riting againft the Notions of Ideas, as ſtated. 

your Oppoſers, from imploying. 


However, be that as it will, ſq it is, that your Lordſhip appre- | 


how your Lordſhip's 
in my Book, will at all hinder 
them in doing Miſchief, as before. 
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_ Conſequence to that Article. 


bk the Word des; or that there is any 


INTRODUCTION. 7 
hends theſe New Term, theſe 1dear with which the World hath, of 
late, bien ſo firangely amuſed, {rhough at laſt they come to be only com- 
men Notions of Things, as your Lordſhip owns,) may be of dangerous 
" My Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, 
and in their other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip .complains 
10 have talk'd ſo much of Ideas, have been troubleſome to your 


* 


ordſhip with that Term; it is nat ſtrange that your Lordſhip 

ould de tired with that Sound: But how, natural ſoever it be to 
dur weak Conſtitutions, to be offended with any Sound, where- 
with an importunate Din bach been made about our Ears; Vet, my 
Lord, I kciow your Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of 
our Faith, than to think any of them can be over-turn'd, or ſo 


- much as ſhaken, with a Breath, formed into any Sound or Term 


A {3}. i. e eee eee | 1 
Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conception ; and ſo they 
be ſufficiently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know noother 


2 * 


Difference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy 


or difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound ; 
and what 77 Antipathies there may be in Men, to ſome of 
them upon that Account, ĩt is not eaſie to be foreſeen. This Iam 


— 


#\ 


ſure, no Term . . in itſelf bears, ane more than another, 
of any kind; they are only Propoſitions 


any Oppoſition to Tak 
that do or can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Dodrine: And 
thus no Term is privileg'd from being ſer in oppoſition to Truth. 
There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 
| moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths 
d; bur that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that 


— 


a Propoſition, wherein the 
of 
n 


may be oppoſe | | 
uſes it. A d thereforeT cannot eaſily perſuade my ſelf (whatever 
your Lordſhi path aid in the Heat of your Concern): that you 
ave be es ſo much Pains upon my Beck, becauſe the Word 
Idea is ſo much uſe 9 AR For N my ſaying, in my 
Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, Thar I ſcarce uſe the Word 
len in that Chapter; your Lordſhip wiſhes; that I bad dime ſo 
88 through my Book: Yet, I muſt rather look upon that as a 
ompliment to me, wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book 


had been all through ſyited to vulgar Readers not uſed to that and 
the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip has uch an Apprehenſion 

k che, > 7 uch Harm in the Uſe of 
it, inſtead o the Word Not ion, (with which your Lordſhip ſeems 
to take it to agree in Sig nification) that your Lordſhip would 
think it worth your while to ſpend any Part of your valu- 
able Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word 
Idea, ſo often in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhipro 
write only againſt an Impropriety of .Speech.. I own to your 
Lordſhip, it is a great Condeſcenſion in your Lordſhip to have 
done it, if that Word have ſuch a Share in what your Lord- 
ſhip has writ againſt my Book, as ſome Expreſſions would per- 
5 g A 4 ſwade, 


8 INTRODUCTION. - 
ſwade one; and I would, for the Satisfaction of your Londſhip* 
change the Term of Idea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, 
could help me to it. For that Notion will not ſo well ſtand for 
every immediate Object of the Mind in thinking, as Idea does. I 
have tas I gueſs) ſomewhere given a. Reaſon in my Book, by ſhew- 
ing that the Term Nor ion is more peculiarly appropriated to a cer- 
tain Sort of thoſe Objects, which I call mixed Modes: And, I 
think, it would not ſound altogether ſo well, to ſay, the Notion of 

Red, and the Notion of a Horſe ; as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of 8 

| Horſe. But if any one thinks it will, I conrend not: for I have no 
Fondneſs for, no Antipathy to any particular articulate Sounds: 
Nor do I think there is any Spell or Faſcination in any of them. 

But the Word Idea proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is 
the better or the worſe, becauſe I Men have made uſe of it, or be- 
cauſe it has been made uſe of to Bad Purpoſes ; for if that be a Rea- 
Jon to condemn or lay it by, we muſt lay by che Terms, Scrip- 

Lure, Reaſon, Percepti , Diſtintt, Cliar, Co Nay, the Name of 
God h:mielf will not eſcape; for I do not think any one of thoſe, 
ox any other Term, can be produced, which hath not been made 

. uſe of by ſuch Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes. And thetefore, if the | 
Unitarians, in their late Pamphlets have talked very much of, | 
and firangely amuſed the World with Ideas; 1] cannot believe i 

- Your Lordſhip will think that Word one jot the worſe, or the i 
more dangerous becauſe they uſe it; any more than, for their 
Uſe of themyou will think Reſon or Scriprure, Terms ill or dange- 
rous. And therefore wha your Lordſhip ſays in the bottom of this 
-93d page, that I gb: have enjoyed the Sati faction of my Ideas long 

- enough before your Lordſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs you ha 
found them imployed in doing Miſchief; will, Ipreſume, when 
your Lordſhip has conſidered again of this Matter, prevail with your 

_ Lordſhip ro let me enjey (till the Satisfaction I take in my Ideas, i. e. 
as much Satisfaction as I can take in ſo ſmall a matter, as isthe 

- uſing of a proper Term, notwithſtanding it ſhould be employ d by 

others in doing Miſchief © 1 4 7 

| For. my'.ord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and 

BD ſubſtitute the Word Notion every where in the room of it; and 

13 every Body elſe ſhould do ſo too, (though your Lordſhip does not, 

+ I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect, that I have the Vanity to think they would 

follow my Example) my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to 

b your Lordſhips Liking; but I do not ſee how this would one 

ÞY jsot abate the Miſchief your Lordſhip complains of. For the Tnita- 

* rians might as much employ Norions, as they do now Ideas, to do 

1 {Miſchief ; unleſs they are ſuch Fools to think they can conjure 

with this notable Word Ides; and that the Force of what they ſay, 

lies in the Sound; and not in the Signification of their Terms. 

This I am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, can 

be no more batter'd by one Word than another; nor can they be 

beaten down nor endanger'd, by any Sound whatſoever. And I 

3 | | am 
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= ape to flatter my ſelf, that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is 
no Har 


m in the Word Ideas, becauſe you ſay, you ſhould not have 

taken any notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith had not 
taken up my new way of Ideas, as an effeFual Battery againſt the Myſte- 
ries of the Chriſtian Faith. In which place, by new Way of Ideas, no- 
thing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my ee 
my ſelf by that of Ideas, and not by other more common Words, 

and of ancienter ſtanding in the Engliſh Language. 9 8 | 
As to the Objettion, of the Author's Way by Heat being a new 
Way, He thus anſwers: My new Way of Ideas, or my way 


by Ideas, which often occurs in your Lordſhip's Lettef, 


is, 1 confeſs, a very large and doubrful Expreſſion ; and may, in 
the full latitude. comprehend my whole Eſay; becauſe treating 
in it of the Underflanding, which is nothing but the Faculty of 
Thinking, 1 could nor well treat of that Faculty of the Mind 
which conſiſts in Thinking, without conſidering the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call idea: And there- 
fore in treating of the Underſianding, I gueſs it will not be thought 
ſtrange, that the greateſt Part of my Book has been taken up, in 
_ conſidering what rheſe Objects of the Mind, in Thinking, are; 
. whence they come; what Uſe the Mind makes of them, in its ſe- 
veral ways of Thinking; and what are the ourward Marks, where. 


by it ſignifies them to others, or records them for irs own Uſe. 


And this, in ſhort, is my Way by Ideas, that which your Lordſhip 
calls my new Way by Ideas: Which, my Lord, if it be new, it is but 
anew Hiſtory of an _— For I think it will not be doubted, 
that Men always perform'd the Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, ' Be- 
lieving, and Knowing, juſt after the ſame manner that they do 

now: Though whether the ſame Account has heretofore been gi- 
ven of the = how they performed theſe Actions, or wherein 
they conſiſted, Ido not know. Were I as well read as your Lord- 
ſhip, I ſhonld have been ſafe from that gentle Reprimand of your 
Lordſhip's, for thinking my Way of Ideas N EW, fo want of looking 
into other Mens Thoughts, which appear in their Books. | 
Your Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtru- 
ions in the Cale, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold 
Adventurers as to Spin any thing barely out of their own Thoughts, I 
| ſhall ſer down at large: And they run thus; Whether you took this 
Way of Ideas from the Modern Philoſipher, mention'd by you, is not at 
" all material ; but I intended no Reflefion upon you in it (for that you 
mean by my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great @ Maſter.) I never 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own Inventions: And 1 do be- 
| lieve you, when you ſay, That you wrote from your own Thoughts, and the 
Ideas you had there. But many things may ſeem New to one, that converſes 
only with his own Thong hes, which really are not ſo; as he may find, 
when he looks into the Thoughts of other Men, which appear in their Books, 
And therefore although I have 4 juſt Eftcem for the Invention of ſuch, why 
can ſpin Volumes barely out of their own Thoughts ; yet I am apt to _ 
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they would oblige the World more, if after they ha ve thought ſo much them- 
ſelves, they would examine what Thoughts othirs have had before them, 
concerning the ſame Things ; that ſo theſe may not be thought their own 
Inventions, which are common to themſelves ani others. If a Man ſhould 
try all the Magnetics! Experiments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own 
Thoughts, he might take himſelf to be the Inventor of them: But he thut 
examines and compares them with what Gilbert, and others have done 
| before him, will not diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſh he 
had compared his Thoughts with other Mens; by which the World would 
receive greater Advantage, altho he loſt: the Honour of being an Original. 


To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that 4 


many Things may ſeem NEW, to one that converſes only with his own 
Thoughts, which really are not ſo: But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip, That if in ſpinning of them out of his own 
Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 
them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Invention, as any 
one's; and he is as certainly the Invento of them, as any one who 
thought on them before him: The DiſtinQion of Invention, or not 
Invention, lying not in ena firſt, or not firſt, but in borrow- 
ing, or not borrowing dur Thoughts from another: And he to 
whom, Spinning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new, 
could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly in- 
vented Printing in Europe, who, without any Commuication with 
the Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; though it was never 
ſo true, that the Chineſe had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Printi, 
in the very ſame way, among them, many Ages before him. 80 
that he that ſpins any Thing out ef his own Thoughts, that rp 
new to him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, ſhould 
he examine never ſo far, what Thoughts others haue had before him, 


concerning the ſame Thing, and ſhould find by examining, that they 


had the ſame Thoughts too. | 


But what great Obiigatron hit would be to the World, o weighty 


Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books; I confefs I do not 
ſee. The great End to me, in eonverſing with my own. or other 
Men's Thoughts; in Matters of Speculation, is to find Trut ; 
without being much .coricern'd whether my ownSpinaing of it out 
of mine, or their Spinning of it ont of their own Thoughts, helps 
me to it. And how little L affect the Honour of au Original, may be 
ſeen in that place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of 
Vain glory was likelieſt to have ſhewn it ſelf, had I been ſo 
over- run with it, asto need a Cure. It is where I ſpeak. of Cer- 
tainty, in theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lord- 
ſhip, in another place: I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that 
Certainty, real Certainty conſiſts, which whatever it was to o- 
thers, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thofe defiderats, 
which I found great Want of. . 
Hlere, my Lord. however New this ſem d to me, and the more fo 
becauſe poſſibly I had ria e hers ; 
yet 


Low. e „.. 
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yet, I ſpoke of it as New, only to my ſelf; leaving others, in the 
undifturb'd Poſſeſſion of what either by Invention, or Reading, 
wastheirs before; without aſſuming to my ſelf any other Honour, 
but that of my own Ignorance, till that time, if others before had 
ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lerd, if I had 


_—_ this Occaſion, been forward to aſſume ro my ſelf the Honowr - 


of an Original. I had been pretty ſafe in it; fince I ſhould have had 
your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Vindicator in that Point who 
are pleaſed to call it New; and as ſuch, to write againſt it. 

And truly, my Lord, in this reſpe&, my Book has had very unlucky 
Stars, ſince it hath had the Mis fortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip 
by many Things in ir, for their Novelty; as a new Way of Reaſoning; 
new Hypot heſis about Reaſon ; new Sort of Certainty ; new Terms ; nem Way 
of Ideas; newMethod of Certainty, &c. And yet in other places your” 
Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me of your Lordſhip's Re- 
flection, for ſaying, bur what others have ſaid before. As where 
I fay, * In the different Make of Men's Tempers, and Application 
of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and 
' ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth, 
Your. Lordſhip asks, What is this different from what all Men of Un- 
derſtanding have ſaid? Again, I take ir, your Lordſhip meant not 
theſe Words for a Commendation of my Book, where you fay ; 
* if no more be meant by, The ſimple Idea that come in by Sen- 


lation, or Reflection, and their being the Foundation of out 


Knowledge, but that our Notions of Things come in, either from our 
Senſes, or the Exerciſe of our Minas: As there is nothing extraordinary in 
the Diſcovery, 'ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from oppoſing that, wherein 
you think al Mankind are agreed. ny 
And again, But what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Cer- 
tainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas; if, after all, it comes only 
to this, that our Ideas only 3 to us ſuch Things, from whence we 
bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Things. ra 
But, The Whrld hath been ſtrangely pings. 4 with Ideas of late; and we 
haue been told je hat ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of Ideas, and 


yet theſe Ideas, ar laſt, come to be only common Notions of things, which 


we. maſh make wſe of in our Reaſoning. And to the like purpoſe in 
other places. | oa: | ;7 4D 


Whether, therefore, at laft, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it 


is. Nem or no; or more faulty by its being New, muſt be left to 
your Lordſhip. This I find by it, that my Book cannot avoid be- 
ing condemned on the one fide, or the other; nor do I ſee a poſe 
ſibility to help it. If there be Readers that like only Nem Thoughts, 
or, on the other ſide, others that can bear nothing but what can 
be juſtified by received Authorities in Print; I muſt deſire them 
to make themſelves amends in that part which they like, for the 
Diſpleaſure they receive in the other: But if any ſhould be ſo 
exatt, as to find fault with both, truly I know not well what to 
ſay.to them. The Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all over 
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naught, and there is not a Sentence in it, that is not, either from 


its Antiquity or Novelty, to be condemned; and ſo there is a 
ort End of it. From your Lordſhip indeed in particular, I can 
hope for ſomething better; for your Lordſhip thinks the general 
Deſign of it ſo good, that this, I flatter my ſelf, would prevail on your 
Lordſhip to preſerve it from the Fire. 
But as to the Way, your Lordſhip thinks I ſhould have taken to 
prevent the having it thought my Invention, when it was common to me 
with others, it unluckily ſo fell out, in the Subje& of my Eſay of 
Humane Underſtanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts of 
other Men co inform my ſelf. For my Deſign being, as well as I 
could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations 
of the Mind in Thinking; I could look into no Bodies Underſtand- 
ing but my own, to ſee how it wrought ; nor have a Proſpe& into 
other Men's Minds, to view their Thoughts there ; and obſerve 


What Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they 


proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their 


Advance to Knowledge; What we find in their Thoughts in Books 


is but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their 
Minds, in coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they have ſet 
down and publiſhed. | | CHE 
All, therefore, that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy 
of my own Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that 
I can ſay for the Publiſhing of it, is, That I think the Intellectual 


Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men; and that ſome 


that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked it fo well, that I 
was confirmed in that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould hap- 
n, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould have 


Ways of Thinking, Reaſoning, or Arriving at Certainty, different 
From others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and ac- 


' Quicſee in, I do not ſee of what Uſe my Book can be to them. I 
can only make it my humble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in 
the Name of thoſe that are of my Size, who find their Minds work, 
reaſon, and know in the ſame low Way that mine does, that thoſe 
Men of a more happy Genius, would ſhew us the Way of their no- 
bler Flights; and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter 
or ſurer Way to Certainty, than by Ideas, and the obſerving their 
# Agrgement ac Dlagreement.: 5 Ani oo rae EE 

_ Your Lordſhip adds, But now it ſeems, nothing is intelligible but 
„ what ſuits with the new Way of Ideas. My Lord, The 
TM.. Locke, new Way of Ideas, and the old Way of ſpeaking Intel- 

Third Letter ligiblj (F) was always, and ever will be the ſame: 
to the Biſhop, 1 if I may take the Liberty to declare my Senſe 
of Worceſter, of it, herein it conſiſts, 1. That a Man uſe no 


pag. 53, &c, Words but what he makes the Sign of certain deter- 


5 mined Objects of his Mind in Thinking, which he 

can make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the ſame 

Word ſteadily, for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object _ — 
e . | fin 
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Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join theſe Words together in 


Propoſitions, according to the Grammatical Rules of that Lan- 
guage he ſpeaks in. 4. Thar he unite thoſe Sentences in a Cohe- 


rent Diſcourſe, Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, any 


one may preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of 


Jargon, whether he pleaſes to call theſe immediate Objects of his 


Mind, which his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. 
a EE OCRAP I 
No Innate Principles in the Mind. 

g. 1. II is an eftabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome The Way | 
2 Men, that there are in the Underſtanding ſhewn how we 


—_ 


certain Inna te Principles; ſome Primary come by any 


Notions, Kemal Evyares, Characters, as it were, ftam- Knowleage, 
ped upon the Mind of Man, which the Soul receives Sufficient 1 
in its very firſt Being; and brings into the World *? 2 - 
with ir. It would be ſufficient ro convince unprejun 
diced Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only 


- ſhew (as I hope I ſha!l in the following Parts of this. Diſcourſe) 


how Men, barely by the Uſe of their Natural Faculties, may at- 
rain to all the Knowledge they have, without the Help of any 
Innate Impreſſions; and may arrive at Certainty, without any 
ſuch Original Notions or Principles. For I imagine any one 
will eaſily grant, That it would be Impertinent ro ſuppoſe, the 
Idea of Colour Innate in a Creature, ro whom God hath given 
Sight, and a Power to receive them by the Eyes from External 
Objects: And no leſs unreaſonable would ir be to attribute ſeve- 
ral Truths to the Impreſſions of Nature, and Innate Characters, 
when we may obſerve in our ſelves Faculties fit to attain as eaſie 
and certain Knowledge of them, as if they were Originally im- 
printed on the Mind, | 


But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow 
his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, when they lead him 


ever ſo little out of the common Road; I ſhall ſer down the 
Reaſons, that made me doubr of rhe Truth of that Opinion, as 
an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one; which I leave to be 
confider'd by thoſe, who, with me, diſpole themſelves to em- 


| brace Truth, wherever they find it. 


6. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for General aſen: 
granted, than that there are certain Principles both rhe great Ar- 
Speculative and Practical! (for they ſpeak of both) gument 


. univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind; which 


therefore they argue; muſt needs be conſtant Impreſſions, which 


the Souls'of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which oy 


lll. ceetes. 
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| bring into the World with them, as neceſſarily and really as they 


do any of their inherent Faculties. Op 
Ys § 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal 
Univerſal Conſent, bas this Misfortune in it, rhar it it were 
ent prou- true in Matter of Fact, that there were certain 
erh nothing Pruths, wherein all Mankk ind agreed, it would 
innate. nor prove them Innate, if there can be any other 


Way ſhe w n. how Men may come ro that Univerſal Agreement, in 


the Things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be. 
F. 4. Bur, which is worſe, this Argument of 


What is, is; Univerſal Conſent, which is made uſe of, to prove 


and it is im Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration 
poſſible ſor that there are none ſuch; becauſe there are none 
the ſame to which all Mankind give an Univerſal Aſſent. 
thing to be, ſnall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance in 
and. not to thoſe magnified Principles of Demonſtration; 
„ 05 0” Mpha t ſoe ver is, is; and 'Fis impoſſible for the ſame 
== . . Thing to be, and not to be, which of all others, I 
| think have the moſt allow'd Title to Innate. Theſe 
have ſo ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received, that 


*will, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to 


queſtion ir. But yet I rake liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſirions 
are ſo far from having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are a great 
Part of Mankind, to whom they are not ſo much as known. 
FC. 5. For, firſt 'tis evident, that all Children and 
' Not on the Ideots, have not the leaſt Apprebenſion or Thought 
Mind natu- of them: And the Want of that is enough to de- 
rally imprint - 
ed.becauſe nos the neceſſary Concomitant of all Innate Truths: 
known 1b Jr ſeeming to me near a Contradiction, to ſay, that 
| Chilar R 1 there are Truths imprinted on the Soul, which ir 
7, xc. . perceives or underſtands not: Imprinting, if ic fig- 
nifies any Thing, being nothing elſe, but the making, cerain 
Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any Thing on the Mind, 


without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly,intelligible. 


If therefore Children and Ideors have Souls, have Minds, with 
thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoidably. perceive 
them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths; which 
ſince they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. 
For if they are not Notions naturally imprinted, How can they 


be Innate ? And if they are Notions imprinted, How can they 


be unknown ? To ſay a Notion is imprinted on the Mind, and 


yer at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant of it, and 


never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion — 
Py " 2 | - 


at 


roy that Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be 
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No Propoſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never 
ö yet knew, which it was never yet conſcious of. For if any one | 
may; then by the ſame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are true, : 
I and the Mind is capable ever of aſſenting ro, may be ſaid to be 
in the Mind, and to be imprinted : Since, if any one can be ſaid . 
ro. be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only, 
becauſe it is capable of knowing it, and ſo the Mind is of all 
Truths, it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus Truths may be 1mprint=- 
ed on the Mind, which ir never did nor ever ſhall know: For 
a Man may live long, and die at laſt in Ignorance of many ; 
Truths, which his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with 
Certainty. So that if the Capacity of knowing, be the natural 
Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths a Man ever comes to 
know, will, by this Account, be every one of them innate; and. 
this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a very im- 
proper Way of ſpeaking; which whilſt it pretends to aſſert the 
contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, who deny Innate 
Principles. For no Body, I think, ever denied that the Mind 
was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity they ſay 
is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. But then ro what End ſuch 
Conteſt for certain Innate Maxims? If Truths can be imprinted 
on the Underſtanding. with deing perceived, I can ſee no Diffe- 
rence there can be, berween any Truths the: Mind is capable of 
knowing in reſpect of their Original: They muſt all be Innate, 
or all Adventitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtinguiſh 
them. He therefore that talks of Innate Notions in the Under- 
ſtanding, cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtinct ſort of Truths) 
mean ſuch Truths to be in the Underſtanding, as it never percei- 
ved, and is yet wholly ignorant of. For if theſe Words (eo be 
in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, they Ggnify to be un- 
derſtood; So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and not to be un- 
derſtood; to be in the Mind, and, never to be perceived, is all 
one, as to ſay, any Thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Under- 1 
ſtanding. If therefore theſe rwo Propoſitions, Hibatſoever'ss, is; i 
and, Ir is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, are by | 
Nature imprinted; Children cannot be ignorant of them, Infants, 
and all that have Souls, muſt neceſſarily. ha ve them in their Un- 1 : 
derſtandings, know the Truth of them, and-afſen to it. ? { 
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g. 6. To avoid this, tis uſyally anſwered, That Thet Mew: 
all Men know and aſſent to them, whenthey come knem ben 
to the Uſe. of : Reaſon, and this is enough to prove when then 


them Innate. I anſwer, come to the 


'$: 7: Doubiful Exprcſions, that bens ſcarce W /Red6 if 
| Py Signification, go for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, Mer d. if 
| who 9 
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who being pre · poſſeſſed, take not the pains to examine eden 
what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this Anſwer with 
any tolerable Senſe to cur preſent Purpoſe, it muſt Ggnify 
one of rheſe two Things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to 
the Uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be 
known, and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and Ex- 
erciſe of Men's Reaſons aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe 
Principles, and certainly makes them 3 to 1 1 = 
| „„ P. 8. If they mean that by the U/e of Reaſon Me 
V . 4 may diſcover theſe Principles; and EO is ſuf- 
"— a 14 fcient to prove them Innate; their Way of arguing 
ee will ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever Truths 
them Innate. Reaſon can certainly diſcover to us, and make us 
firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted 
on the Mind; ſince that univerſal Aſſent, which is made the 
| Mark of them, amounts to no more bur this; Thar by the Uſe of 
Reaſon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge of, 
and Aſſent to them; and by this Means there will be no Diffe- 
rence between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and Theo- 
rems they deduce from them, and they muſt be equally allow'd 
Innate; being all Diſcoveries made by the Uſe of Reaſon, and 
Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to know, if 
he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. | c 
| 6. 9. But how can theſe Men think the V/e of 
"Ti; falſe that Reaſon neceſſary to diſcover Principles that are ſup- 
Reaſon diſco- poſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may believe 
vers them. them) is nothing elfe, bur the Faculty of deducing 
: unknown Truths from Principles or Propofitions 
that are already known? That certainly can never be thought 
Innate, which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs as I 
have ſaid, we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever 
' reaches us, tb be Innate. We may as well think the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, as that 
there ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make 
the Underſtanding ſee what is originally engraven in it, and 
cannot be in the Underſtanding, before ir be perceived by it. So 
that ro make Reaſon diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to 
ſay, that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, what he knew 
before; and if Men have thoſe Innate, imprefſed Truths Origi- 
nally, and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always igno- 
rant of them, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, tis in effect 
to ſay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſame time. 
g. 10, "Twill perhaps be ſaid, Thar Mathematical De- 
monſtrations, and other Truths, that are not Innate, ey =. 
2 „„ aſſented 
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aſſented to, as ſoon as propos'd, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd 


from theſe Maxims, and other Innate Truths; I ſhall have Oc- 


fion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoling, more particu- 
larly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very .readily, al- 
low, that theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations, are 
in this different; that the one has need of Reaſon, ufing of 
Proofs, to make them our, and to gain our Aſſent; but the other, 
as ſoon as underſtood, are without any the leaſt Reaſoning, Em- 
braced and Aſſented to. But I'withal beg leave to obſerve, that 
it lays open the Weakneſs of this Subrerfuge, which requires the 
Uſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of theſe general Truths: Since 


it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſcovery, there is no Uſe made 


of Reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who give this Anſwer, 
will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledge of this Ma- 
xim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is 


a Deduction of our Reaſon. For this would be to deftroy that 
Bounty of Nature, they ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the 


Knowledge of thoſe Principles to depend on the labour of our 
Thoughrs. For all Reaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and 
requires Pains and Application. And how can it with any tole- 
rable Senſe be ſuppos'd, that what was imprinted by Nature, as 
the Foundation and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe 
of Reaſon to diſcover it ? | _ 935 

g. 11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to reflect with a little 


Attention on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find that 
this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends not, ei- 


their on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Reſon ; but on a Fa- 


culry of the Mind quite diſtinct from both of them, as we ſhall 


ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in pro- 


curing our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, that Men know 
and aſſent to them, when tbey come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, 


that the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the Knowledge of theſe Ma- 


xims, it is utterly falſe ; and were it true, would prove them 


nor to be Innate. 7 
F. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, 


when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, that The coming ts. 
this is the Time, when they come to be taken no- *heUſe of Rea. 


tice of by the Mind; and that as ſoon as Children Jen, not the 


come to the uſe of Reaſon, they come alſo to know Te we come. 


and aſſent to theſe Maxims ; this alſo is falſe and p + area theſe 
frivolous. Firſt, It is falſe : Becauſe it is vr 


dent, theſe Maxims are nor in the Mind ſo early as the uſe of , 
Reaſon ; And therefore the —_ to the ule of Reaſon is tally - 


aſſigned, 
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neral Truths; but deny, that 
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aſſigned, as the Time of their Diſcovery. How many Inſtances 
of the Uſe of Reaſon, 2 we obſerve in Children, long time be- 
fore they have any Knowledge of this Maxim, That it i, impeſſ- | 
literate People, and Savages, paſs many Years, even of their 
Rational Age, without ever thinking on this, and the like ge- 
neral Propoſitions. I grant Men come not to the Knowledge 
of theſe general and more abſtract Truths, which are thought 
Innate, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon; and I add, Nor 
then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the 
Uſe of Reaſon, thoſe general abſtract Ideas are not framed in 
the Mind, about which thoſe general Maxims are, which are 
miſtaken for Innate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries made, 
and Verities introduced, and brought into the Mind by the ſame 
Way, and diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other Pro- 
fitions, which no Body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe 
nnate. This I hope to make plain in the Sequel of this Diſ- 
courſe. I allow therefore a Neceſſity, that Men ſhould come to 
the Ule of Reaſon, before oy gut the Knowledge of thoſe ge- 
en's coming to the Uſe of Rea- 

ſon is the Time of their Diſcovery. 
. F. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, that this 
By this, they Saying, that Men know and aſſent to theſe Maxims, 


are not diſtin- when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, amounts in rea- 


guijbed from o- lity of Fact to no more but this, That they are ne- 


ber knomable ver known, nor taken notice of, before the Uſe of 


__— Reaſon, but may poſſibly be aſſented to ſometime 
after, during a Man's Life; but when, is uncertain: And fo 
may all other knowable Truths,as well as thefe ; which therefore 
have no Advantage, nor Diſtinction from others, by this Note 
of being known when we come to the Ule of Reaſon ; nor are 
thereby proved to be Innate, but quite the contrary. 
F. 14. Bur Secondly, Were it true, that the pre- 
F coming to ciſe Time of their being known, and aſſented to, 
the Uſe Rea - were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon; nei- 
Jon were the ther would that prove them Innate. This way of 
Time of their arguing is as frivolous, as the Suppoſition it ſelf 
3 js falſe, For by what kind of Logick will it ap- 
| oma Ine pear, that any Notion is originally by Nature im- 
[Wy printed in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitution, be- 
5 cCauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved and aſſented to, 
when a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtinct Pro- 


vince, begins to exert it ſelf? And therefore, the Coming to ns 


/ 
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Uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the Time, that theſe Maxims 
are firſt aſſented to, (which it may be with as much Truth, as 
the Time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as 
good a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate 
becauſe Men aſſent ro them, when they come to the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, char 
there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Maxims 
in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon: But I deny 
that the coming to the uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe Time when they 
are firſt taken notice of; and, if that were the preciſe Time, 1 
deny that it would prove them Innate. All that can with any 
Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent to them 
when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, is no more but this, That 
the making of general abſtract 1dea's, and the Underſtanding 
of general Names, being a Concomitant of the Rational Facul- 
ty, and growing up with it, Children commonly ger not thoſe 
general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, till hav- 
ing for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about familiar and 
more particular Ideas, they are, by their ordinary Diſcourſe and 
Actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of rational 
Converſation, If Aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when Men come 
to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Senſe, I defire it 
may be ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other Senſe it 
proves them Innate. | | | 
9. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular Idea 's. 0 
and furniſh the yer empty Cabinet: And the Mind he Step, by 
by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, which the © 
they are lodged in the Memory,. and Names got Mind attains 
ro them. Afterwards the Mind proceeding far- ſeveral Truths, 
ther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Uſe | a! 
of general Names, In this manner the Mind comes to be furs 
niſh d with Ideas and Language, the Materials about which to 
exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And the Uſe of Reaſon becomes 
daily more viſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employment, 
increaſe. But though rhe having of general Ideas, and the Uſe 
of general Words and Reaſon uſually grow together : Yer, I ſee 
nor, how this any way proves them Innate. The Knowledge 
of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very early in the Mind; but in a 
way that ſhews them nor ro be Innace. For, if we will ob« 
ſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about Idea, not Innate, but ac- 
quired: It being abour thoſe firſt, which are imprinred by ex- 
ternal Things, with which Infants have earlieſt to do, which 
make the moſt frequent $6; 4 on their Senſes. ' In mw 
| | 5 2 thus 
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- thus got, the Mind diſcovers, that ſome agree, and others dif- 
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fer, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of Memory; as ſoon as 
it is able to retain and receive diſtinct Ideas. Bur whether it 


be then, or no, this is certain, ir does ſo long before ir has the 
uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we commonly call the 


Uſe of Reaſan. For a Child knows as certainly, before it can 
ſpeak, the difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (i. e. 
Taar Sweet is not Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when ir 
comes to ſpeak) that Wormwood and Sugar-plumbs are not the 
ſame Thing. 4 0. 8 

g. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to 
Seven, till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 


the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining 


thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the 
Truth of that Propoſition. Bur neither does he then readily 
aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent want- 


ing till then, becauſe he wanted the Dſe of Reaſon; but the Truth 


of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his Mind the 
clear and diftin& Ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: And then 
he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the ſame 
Grounds, and by the ſame Means, that he knew before, Thar 
a Rod and Cherry, are not the ſame thing; and upon the ſame 
Grounds alſo, that he may come to know afrerwards, That it is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall be more 


fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any. one 
comes to have thoſe general Ideas, about which rhoſe Maxims 
are; or to know the Significarion of rhoſe general Terms that 
Rand for them; or to put together in his Mind, the Ideas they 
tand for; the later alſo will it be, before he comes to aſſent to 
thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas they ſtand for, be- 


ing no more Innate than thoſe of a Cat or a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay 


till Time and Obſervation have acquainted him with them; 
and then he will be in a Capacity to know the Truth of theſe 


Maxims, upon the. firſt Occafion that ſhall make him put to- 


gether thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and obſerve whether they agree 
or diſagree, according as is expreſſed in thoſe, Propoſitions. And 
therefore it is, that a Man knows that Eighreen and Nineteen 


are equal to Thirty Seven, by the ſame Self- eyidence, that he 
knows One and Two be equal co Three: Yer a Child knows 


this not ſo ſoon as the other; not for want of the uſe of Rea» 


ſon ; bur becauſe the Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and 


Th rty Seven ſtand for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are 
ſignify d by One, Two and Three, 5 „„ 
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never doubts again. | LEO | 
F. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand, whether if ſuch an fs 
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9. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, | 

when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, failing as _ 4ſenting as 
it does, and leaving no Difference between thoſe ſoon as propo- 
ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, that are after= ed and under- 
wards acquired and learnt, Men have endeavoured food , n 
to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they call % not In- 


Maxims, by ſaying, they are generally aſſented ro * 


as ſoon as propoſed, and the Terms they are propos'd in, under- 


ſtood : Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as they hear 


and underftand the Terms, aſſent co theſe Propoſitions, they 


think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. For ſince Men never 
fail, after they have once underſtood the Words, ro acknow- 
ledge them for undoubred Truths, they would 'infer, That 
certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged in the Underſtand- 
ing, which, without any Teaching, the Mind at the very firſt 
Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and aſſents to, and after that 


ready Aſſent given to a Propoſition upon firſt bear- Fn, Mark 
ing, and underſtanding the Terms, be a certain nate, then 


Mark of an Innate Principle? If it be nor, ſuch a het ou and - 


general Aſſent is in vain urged as a Proof of them: Two are equal 
If ir be ſaid; that it is a Mark of Innate, they muſt 7o Three; that 


then allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be Innate, which Sweerneſrisn0t 


are generally aſſented to, as ſoon as heard, where- Bitterneſs ; _ 


by they will find themſelves plentiſully ſtored with 2d 4 Theu- 


Innare Principles. For upon the ſame Ground, an the like, 
(viz.) of Aﬀent ar firſt hearing and underftand- muſt be Ir. 
ing the Terms, That Men would have thoſe Ma- 4e. . 
xims paſs for Innate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions 
about Numbers, to be Innate : And thus, That One and Two, are 
equal to Three ; that Two and Two, are equal to Four; and a Mul- 
titude of other the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every 
Body affents to, ar firſt. hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, 


muſt have a Place amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this 
the Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions made about 
ſeveral of them; but even Natural Philoſophy, and all the other 


Sciences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meer with Aﬀent, 
as ſoon as they are underftood. That two Bodies cannot be in the 


ſame Place, is a Truth, that no Body any more ſticks ar, than ar 
this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not 


to be; That White is not Black; That a Square id not a Cirele 3 
That Tellowneſs is not Sweetneſs : Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch 
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Propoſitions, as many at leaſt, as we have diſtinct Ideas, every Þ 
MNlan in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names 
ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will be true 
to theit own Rule, and have Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtan- 
ding the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, not 
only as many Innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct Ideas; 
bur as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein different I- 
dea g are denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, where- 
in one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly find 
Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this gene- 
ral one, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; or 
that which is the Foundation of it.and is the eafier underſtood of 
the two, The ſame is not different: By which Account, they will 
have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one Sort, without 
mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can be Innate, 
unleſs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate: This will be, to 
ſuppoſe all our Idea's of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figure, &c. 
Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing more oppoſite to 
Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Aſſent upon bear- 
ing and underftanding the Terms, is (I grant) a Mark of Self- 
evidence: Bur Self- evidence, depending not on Innate Impreſ- 
fions, but on ſomething elſe, (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) belongs 
to {eyeral Propoficions, which no Body was yet ſo extravagant 
as to pretend to be Innate. ITT 1 4 
Nd, 6. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more par- 
Such leſs ge-. ticular Self- evident Propofitions, which are aſlent- 
3 w 1 . ed to at firſt hearing, as, That One and Two are 
| before th f Ty equal to Three: That Green is not Red, &c. are re- 
niverſal Mo. ceived as the Conſequences of thoſe more univer- 
Pg ſal Propofirions, which are look'd on as Innate Prin- 
| .__ Ciples; fince any one, who will but take the Pains 
to obſerve what paiſes in the Underſtanding, will certainly find, 
Thar theſe, and the like leſs general Propoſitions, are certainly 
known and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe, who are utterly igno- 
rant of thoſe more general Maxims; and ſo, being earlier in the 
* Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt Principles, cannot owe 
to them the Aſſent wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 
855 | §. 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe Propoſitions, v:z. 
One 9 One, Two and Two are equal to Four 5 Red is not Blue, &c. 
Kc. Ss Two, are not general Maxims, nor of any great Uſe. I 
fal or uſeful, anſwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of 
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univerſal Aſſent, upon hearing and underitanding. 
For, il chat be the certain Mark of Innate, what- 
| | Lver 
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ever Propoſition can be found, that receives general Aſſent, as 
ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admitted for an In- 
nate Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for 
the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, they being upon this Ground 
equal, And as to the Difference of being more general, that 
makes this Maxim more remote from being Innate; thoſe ge- 
neral and abract Idea's, being more Strangers to our firſt Appre- 
henſions, than thoſe more particular Self. evident Propoſiti- 
ons; and therefore, tis no longer before they are admitted and 
aſſenred to by the growing Underſtanding. And as to the Uſe- 
fulneſs of theſe magnified Maxims, that perhaps will not be 
found ſo great as is generally conceived, when it comes in its 
due place to be more fully conſidered. | 
6. 21. Bur we have nor yer done with Aſſenting 
to Propoſitions at firſt hearing and underſtanding their © bot 
Terms ; tis fir we firſt take Notice, Thar this in- 1 2 
ſtead of being a Mark, that they are Innate, is a % 2 pro- 
Proof of the contrary : Since it ſuppoſes, that ſeve- poſed ;- proves 
ral, who underſtand and know other Things, are chem not In- 
ignorant of theſe Principles, till they are propos'd nate. 
to them ; and that one may be unacquainted with | 
theſe Truths, till he hears them from others. For if they were 
Innate, what need they be propor's in order to gaining Aſſent; 
when, by being in the Underſtanding, by a natural and ori- 
ginal Impreſſion, (if there were any ſuch) they could not but 
be known before? Or doth the propoſing them, print them 
clearer in the Mind, than Nature did ? If fo, then the conſe- 
quence will be, That a Man knows them better, after he has 
been thus taught them, than he did before. Whence ir will 
follow, That theſe Principles may be made more evident to us 
by others Teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſſion; 
which will ill agree with the Opinion of Innate Principles, and give 
but little Authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them 
unfit ro be the Foundations of all our other Knowledge, as they 
are pretended to be. This cannot be deny d, that Men grow 
firſt acquair ted with many of theſe Self. evident Truths, upon 
their being propoſed: But it is clear, that whoſoever does 
ſo, finds in himſelf, That he then begins to know a Propo- 
poſition, which he knew nor before; and which from thence- 
forth he never queſtions; not becauſe it was Innate, but becauſe 
the Conſideration of the Nature of the Things contained in thoſe 
Words, would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or when- 
ſgever he is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is 
„„ 34 | aſſented 
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aſſented to at firſt hearing, and underſtand ing the Terms, muſt 
pals for an Innate Principle, every well- grounded Obſervation 
drawn from Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate. 
When yet it is certain. that not all, but only ſagacious Heads 
light at firſt on cheſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general 
Propoſitions, not Innate, but collected from a preceding Acquain- 
tance, and Reflection on particular Inſtances. Theſe, when ob- 
ſerving Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when they 
are propos d to them, cannot refule their Aſſent to. 
5 F. 22. If it be ſaid, The Underſtanding hath 
an implicit Knowledge of theſe Principles, bur not 


| d ly n 5 
: 5 explicit, before this firſt Hearing, (as they muſt, 


known before 


propoſing, fig- 
nies that the 
Mind is capa- 
ble of under 


landing them, 


or elſe ſignifies 
porbing. 


who will ſay, That they ate in the Uunderſtanding 
before they are known) it will be hard to con- 
ceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on 
the Underſtanding implicitly ; unleſs it be this, 
that the Mind is capable of underſtanding and 
aſſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus 
all Mathematical Demonſtrations, as well as firſt 
Principles, muſt be received as native Impreſſions 


on the Mind: Which I fear they will ſcarce allow them to be, 
who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, than aſſent to 
it, when demonſtrated. And few Matbematicians will be for- 
ward to believe, Thar all the Diagrams they bave drawn, wete 
bur Copies of thoſe Innate Characters which Nature had in- 
graven upon their Minds. Ny | 1 
9. 23. There is, I fear, this farther Weakneſs in 


The Argument 
of Aſſenting 

on firſt bear- 
Ing, is upon a 
falſe Suppoſiti- 


on of 1 prece= 


the foregoing Argument, which would perſwade 
us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought 
Innate, which Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe 
they aſſent ro Propoſitions which they are not 
taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argu- 


ment or Demonſtration, but a bare Explication or 
Underſtanding of the Terms. Under which, there 
ſeems to me to lie this Fallacy ; That Men are ſuppoſed nor to 
be taugbe, nor to learn any thing de novo; when, in Truth, they 
are taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of be- 
fore. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms and 
their Signification ; neither of which was born with them. But 
this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Cafe : The Idea, 
themſelves, about which the Propofition is, are not born with 
them, no more than their Names, but got afterwards. So that 


is all Propoſitions that are aſſented to at firſt bearing, te 


gent Teaching. 
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Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and the 


Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neicher of them In- 


nate, I would tain know what there is remaining in ſuch Pro- 


poſitions, that is Innate. For I would gladly have any one 


name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were either of 
them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, and learn 
their - appropriated Connexion one with another; and then to 
Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whole Signification we have 

learnt, and wherein the Agreement or Diſagreement we can per- 
ceive in our Ideas, when put together, is expreſſed, we at firſt 

hearing aſſent; though to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as 
certain and evident, but which are concerning Ideas, nor fo ſoon 
or ſo eafily got, we are at the ſame time no way capable of af» 
ſenring. For though a Child quickly aſſents to this Propofition, 
That an Apple is not Fire, when, by familiar Acquaintance, he 
has got the Ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprint» 

ted on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome. Years after, perhaps, be- 

fore the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, That it is im- 
Poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be: Becaule, that 
though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnr, yet the Sig- 
nification of them, being more large, comprehenſive, and ab- 
ſtract, than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 
Child hath to do with, it is longer before be learns their preciſe 
meaning, and it requires more time plainly ro form in his Mind 

thoſe general Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will 
in vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent ro a Propoſition 
made up of ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever he bas got 
thoſe Ideas, and learn d their Names, he forwardly cloſes with the 
one, as well as the orher of the fore-mentioned Propofitions, and 
with both for the ſame Reaſon; (viz.) becauſe be finds the Ideas 
he has in his Mind, to agree or diſagree, according as the Words 

ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied one of another in rhe 
Propoſition, But if Propoſitions be brought to him in Words, 
which ſtand for Ideas be has not yet in his Mind; to ſuch Pro- 


_ poſitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he af- 


fords neither aſſent nor diſſent, bur is ignorant. For Words be- 


ing but empty Sounds, any farther than they are Ggns of our 
Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe 


Ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the pare #7 | 
what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, and the 
Grounds of ſeveral degrees of Aſſent, being the Buſineſs of the 


| following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched on is 


bete, 
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here, as one Reaſon, that made me doubr of thoſe Innate Prin- 
ciples. 28 | . 
5 | 9g. 24. To conclude this Argument of Uni verſal 
Nor Innate, Conſent, I agree with theſe Defenders of Innate 
becauſe not u> Principles, That if they are Innate, they muſt 
mniverſally aſ= needs have Univerſal Aſſent. For that a Truth 
ſented to. ſhould be Innate, and yec not aſſented to, is to me 
| as unintelligible, as for a Man ro know-a Truth, 
and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. Bur then, by theſe 
Mems own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate; ſince they are 
not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor 
by a great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yer 
ney er heard nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions ; which, I think, 
is a.t leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the Number far leſs, 
it would be enough ro deſtroy Univerſal Aſſent, and thereby ſhew 
theſe Propoſitions not to be Ianate, if Children alone were igno- 
rant of them. | | 
9. 25. Bur that I may not be accuſed, to argue 
_ "Theſe Mar- from the Thoughts of Infants, which are unknown 
zt not the to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in their 
yſt known. Underftandings before they expreſs it; I fay next, 
That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the Truths that 
firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antecedent to all ac- 
quired and adventitious Notions ; which if they were Innate, 
they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it 
matters nor, there is certainly a Time when Children begin 
to think, and their Words and Actions do aſſure us that they 
do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of Know- 
ledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they can be 
ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, were 
there any ſuch 2 Can it be imagin'd, with any Appearance of 
Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from Things with- 
aut; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Characters, 
which Nature it ſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they 
receive and aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of 
thaſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the very Principles of their 
Being, and imprinted there in indelible Characters, to be the 


_ Foundevion aud Guide of all their acquired Knowlege, and fu- 


ture Reaſonings * This would be, to make Nature take Pains 
to no purpoſe; or, at leaſt, to write very ill; ſince its Chara- 
| ers could not be read by thoſe Eyes, which ſaw other Things 
very well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt Parts of 
Truch, and the Foundations of all our Knowledge, which are 
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a a great Part of Mankind, we bave already ſuffi- erase = 


ons. Bur there is this farther Argument in ir, a- 
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not firſt known, and without which, the undoubred Know- 


ledge of ſeveral other Things may be had. The Child certain» 
ly knows, that the Nurſe that feeds it, is neither the Cat it plays 
With, nor the Blackmoor it is afraid of; that the A/ormſeed or 
Muſtard it refuſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries tor; this it 
is certainly and undoubredly aſſured of: But will any one fay, 


it is by Virtue of this Principle, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 


Thing to be, and not to be, that it ſo firmly aſſents to theſe, and 
other Parts of its Knowledge? Or that the Child has any Noti- 


on or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition at an Age, wherein yer 
"is plain, It knows a great many other Truths? He that will 
ſay, Children join theſe general abſtract Speculations with theit 


Sucking Bottles. and their Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juftice 


be thought to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion; bur 
leſs Sincerity and Truth, than one of that Age. 
9. 26. Thongh therefore there be ſeveral ge- 


neral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and aud ſi ws 


ready Aſſent, as ſoon as RR to Men grown Innaxe. 
up, who have attained the Uſe of more general 

and abſtract Ideas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they not 
being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who nevertheleſs 


know other Things, they cannot pretend ro univerſal Aſſent of 


intelligent Perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed Innate: 
It being impoſſible, that any Truth which is Innare. (if there 
were any ſuch} ſhould be unknown, ar leaſt to any one 
who knows any Thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate Truths, 


they muſt be Innare Thoughts; there being nothing a Truth in 


the Mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby it is evident, 
if there be any Innate Truths in the Mind, they muſt neceſſarily be 
the firſt of any thought on ; the firſt that appear there. 8 

F. 27. That the general Maxims, we are diſ- _ L. 
courſing of, are not known to Children, Ideots, and Not Innate, 
ciently proved; whereby it is evident, they have . r 0 , 
not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general Impreſſi- pen * = TY 


inſt their being Innate: That theſe Characters, it ſelf cleareſt, 


a | | 
it they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhouid appear fatreſt 
and cleareſt in thofe Perſons, in whom yer we find no Foot-fteps 


of them: And, tis, in my Opinion, a ſtrong Preſumprion, that 


they are not Innate; fince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in 
Whom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert themſelves 
wich moſt Force and Yigour; For Children, Ideots, Savages, and 
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Wliterate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cu- 
ſtom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning and Education, having 
nor caſt their Native Thoughts into new Molds, nor by ſuper- 
inducing foreign and ſtudied DoCtrines, confounded thoſe fair 
Characters Nature had written there; one might reaſonably ima- 
gine, that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie open 
fairly to every one's View, as tis certain the Thoughts of Chil- 
' dren do. It might very well be expected, that theſe Principles 
ſhould be perfectly known ro Naturals, which being ſtamped 
immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men fuppoſe) can have no 
dependance on the Conſtitutions or Organs of the Body, the on- 
ly confeſſed difference between them and others. One would : 
think, according to theſe Mens Principles, that all theſe Native j 
Beams of Ligbr (were there any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe, who have 
no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine out in their full Lu- 
ſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their being there, than 
we are of their Love of Pleaſure, and Abhorrence of Pain. But 
alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Savages, and the grofly Illiterate, 
what general Maxims are to be found? What univerſal Princi- 
ples of Knowledge? Their Notions are few and narrow, bor- 
rowed only from thoſe Objects they have had moſt to do with, 
and which have made upon their Senſes the frequenteſt and 
ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child knows bis Nurſe and his Cradle, N 
and by degrees the Play-things of a little more advanced Age: F 
And a young Savage has, perhaps; his Head fill'd with Love and 
Haunting, according to the Faſhion of his Tribe, Bur he that from 
a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will ex- 
pect theſe abſtract Maxims and repured Principles of Sciences, 
will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaken, Such kind of general Pro- 
firions are ſeldom mentioned in the Hars of Indians, much 
eſs are they to be found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Im- 
preſſions of them on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Lan- 
N Buſineſs of the Schools and Academies: of learned 
Nations, accuſtomed to that fort of Converſation, or Learning, 
where Diſputes are frequent: Theſe Maxims being ſuired to arti- 
ficial Argumentation, and uſeful for Conviction; but not much 
conducing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Know- 
ledge. But of their (mall Uſe for the improvement of Know- 
ledge, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large; J. 4. c. 7. 
e 9. 28. I know not how _ablurd this may 
„5 ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtration: And 
„ probably, it will bardly down with any Body at 
firſt hearing. I muſt therefore beg a little Truce with 1 
ä 17 55 A 
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judice, and the forbearance of Cenſure, till I have been heard 
out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſubs 
mit to better eee ag And ſince I impartially ſearch after 
Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been too 
fond of my own Notions; which I confeſs we are all apt ro be, 
when Application and Study have warmed our Heads with 
ther... | | | | 51 
VU pon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground to e hats 

two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate; ſince they are not uni- 
verſally aſſented to; and the Aſſent they ſo generally find, is no 
other, than what ſeveral Propoſitions, not allowed to be Innate, 
equally partake in with them: And ſince the Aſſent that is given 
them, is produced another way, and comes not from natural In- 
ſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the following 
Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt Principles of Knowledge and Sci- 


ence, are found not to be Innate, no other ſpeculative Maxim can 


(I luppole) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 


_—_—__ _—— 


e EO” 
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9. 1. I thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we u moral! 
4 not an actual univerſal Aſſert from all clear and fo 
Mankind, as we there proved, it is much more generally re- 
viſible concerning Practical Principles, that they ceived, as the 
come ſhort of an univerſal Reception: And I think forementioned 
ir will be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule Speculative 
which can pretend to ſo general and ready an Aſ- Maxim. 


ſent as, What 1, is, or to be fo manifeſt a Truth as this, That it 


is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, Whereby it is 
evident, that they are farther removed from a title to be Innate; 
and the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, is 


ſtronger againſt theſe moral Principles than the other. Not that 


it brings their Truth at all in queſtion: They are equally true, 
though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry 
their own Evidence with them: But moral Principles require: 
Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and- ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to 
diſcover the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not open as 


natural Characters engraven on che Mind; Which, if any ſuch 


WW 


diſcourſed in the foregoing Chapter, have principles ſo” 
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Light be certain and known to every Body. But this is no De- 
rogation to their Truth and Certainty, no more than it is to the 
Truth or Certainty of the three Angles of a Triangle being 
equal to two right ones, becauſe it is not ſo evident, as the hole 
5s bigger than a Part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt Hear- 
ing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capable of De- 
monſtration: And therefore it is our own Fault, if we come not 
to a certain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein 
many Men are of them, and the Slowneſs of Aſſent wherewith 
Tov receive them, are manifeſt Proofs, that they are nor 
Innate, 
ſeaxching. 


g. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Princi- 
ples, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to any, 
who have been but moderately converſant in the 
Hiſtory of Mankind, and look d Abroad beyond 
the Smoak of their own Chimneys. Where is 
that practical Truth, that is univerſally received 
| without doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if Innate ? 
Juſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that which moſt Men ſeem 
to agree in, This is a Principle, which is thought to extend ir 
ſelf to the Den of Thieves, and the Confederacies of the greateſt 
Villains; and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting 
off Humanity it ſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice one with 
another. I grant that Out- laws themſelves do this one amongſt 
another; but tis without receiving theſe as the Innate Laws of 
Nature. They practiſe them as Rules of Convenience with- 
in their own Communities: Bur it is impoſſible to conceive, that 
be embraces Juſtice as a Practical Principle, who acts fairly with 
his Fellow Highway- Men, and at the ſame time Plunders or Kills 
the next honeſt Man he meets with. Juſtice and Truth are the 
common Ties of Society; and therefore, even, Out-laws and 
Robbers, who break with all rhe World beſides, muſt keep Faith 
and Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot 
Hold together. Bur will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by 
Fraud and Rapine, have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice 
which they allow and aſſent to? 8 
6. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the taci: 


Faith and Ju- 
ſtice not own- 
ed as Princi- 


' ples by all 


Bt wp | Aſſent of their Minds agree to what their Practice 
| deny them in cmeradickt. I anſwer, Firſt, I have always thought 


their Practice, the Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of their 


Jet they admit them in their Thong hes, anſwered .. 


/ 


were, they muſt needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their own 


and ſuch as offer themſelves to their View without 
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Thoughts. But ſince it is certain, that moſt Mens Practice, and | 
ſome Men's open Profeſſions have either queſtioned or denied 


theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal Conſent, 
(though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown Men) with- 
out Which, ir is impoſſible to conclude them Innate. Secondly, 
'Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, ro ſuppoſe Innate Practical 


Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. Practical Prin- | 


ciples derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and muſt 
produce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to 
their Truth, or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſh'd from ſpecula- 
tive Maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into Man a Deſire of 
Happineſs, and an Averſion to Miſery : Theſe indeed are Innate 
Practical Principles, (which as Practical Principles oughr) do 
continue conſtantly to operate and influence all our Actions, 
without ceaſing : Theſe may be obſerved in all Perſons and all 
Ages, Ready and univerſal; bur theſe are Inclinations of the 
Appetite to Good, not Impreſſions of Truth on the Underſtand- 


ing. I deny nor, that there are natural Tendencies imprinted 
on the Minds of Men; and that, from the very firſt Inſtances 


of Senſe and Perception, there are ſome Things that are grate- 
ful, and others unwelcome to them; ſome Things that they in- 
cline to, and others that they fly: But this makes nothing for 
Innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles 
of Knowledge. regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſ- 


fions on the Underſtanding, are ſo far from being confirm'd 
hereby, that rbis is an Argument againſt them; fince if there 
were certain Characters, imprinted by Nature on the Under- 
ſtanding, as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but 


rceive them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Know- 
edge, as we do thoſe others on the Will and Appetite; which 


never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our 


2 ro which, we perpetually feel them ftrongly impel- 
mg 0s. | | 
F. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of 
any Innate Practical Principles, is, Thar I think, 
there cannot any one moral Rule be propos d, whereof 
a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon: Which 
would be perfectly ridiculous and abſur'd, if rhey | 
were Innate, or ſo much as Self-evident; which every Innate 
Principle muſt needs be, and nor need any Proof to aſcertain its 
Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would 
be thought void of common Senſe, who asked, on the one ſide or 
on the other fide, to give a Reaſon, Nh it is impoſſible oe 
N 7 . | 2 : 206 
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the ſame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own Light and 
Evidence with it; and needs no other Proof: He that under- 
ſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing 
will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that 
moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation of all Social 


Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, be propos d to 


one who never heard it before, but yet is of Capacity to under- 
ſtand irs Meaning; might he not without any Abſurdity ask a 
Reaſon why ? And were not he that propos d it bound to make 
out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it ro him? Which plainly 
ſhews it not to be Innate; for if it were, it could neither want 
nor receive any Proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, as ſoon as 
heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as an unque- 
ſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of. So 
that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules, plainly depends upon 
ſome other antecendent to them, and from which they muſt be 
deduced ; which could not be, if either they were Innate, or fo 


much as Self. evident. 


9. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts, 
Inſtance in is certainly a great and undeniable Rule in Mora- 


| Keeping Com- lity : But yer, if a Chriſtian, who has the view 


pats. of Happineſs and Miſery. in another Life, be asked 
why a Man muſt keep his Word, he will give this 


2 Reaſon : Becauſe God, who has the Power of Eternal Life 


and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be asked why, 
he will anſwer, becauſe the Publick requires ir, and the Levia- 
than will puniſh you if you do not. And if one of the old 
Heathen Philoſophers had been asked, he would bave anſwer'd, 
Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Digniry of a Man, and op- 
police ro Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of Humane Nature, to 
do otherwiſe. 1 


Hertue gene. Opinions concerning the Moral Rules, which are 
to be found among Men, according to the different 
ſorts of Happinets they have a Proſpect of, or 
propoſe to themſelves : Which could nor. be if 
Practical Principles were Ianate, and imprinted 

in our Minds immediately by rhe Hand of God. 
I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 


not becauſe In- 


the Obedience we owe bim ſo congruous to the Light of Rea- 


ſon, thar a great part of Mankind give Teſtimony to the Law 


of Nature: Bur yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral 
Moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very general Ap- 


* — 


probation, 


9 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of 
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probation, without either knowing or admitting the true 
round of Morality; which can only be the Will and Law of 
a God, who ſees , Men in the Dark, has in bis Hand Rewards 


and Puniſhmerits, and Power enough to call to Account the 
_ proudeſt Offender. For God, having, by an inſeparable Con- 
nexion, joined Vertue and Publick Happineſs together; and made 
the Practice thereof neceſſary to the Preſervation of Society, 
and viſibly beneficial to all with whom the Virtuous Man has ro 
do; it is no wonder, that every one ſtould, not only allow, but 
mend, and mpgnifie thoſe Rules to others, from whoſe ob- 
ervance of them, he is ſure to reap Advantage to himſelf. He 
may, out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, cry up that for Sa- 
cred, which if once trampled on, and prophaned, he himſelf can- 
hot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes nothing from the 
Moral and Erernal Obligation which theſe Rules evidently 
have; yet ic ſhews that the ourward Acknowledgment Men pay 
to them in their Words, proves not that they are Innate Prin- 
ciples: Nay, it proves not ſo much, that Men aſſent to them 
inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of their 
own Practice: Since we find that Self. Intereſt and the Conveni- 
endes of this Life, make many Men own an outward Profeſſion 
and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions ſufficiently prove, that 
they very little conſider the Law-giver tbat preſeribed theſe 
Rules, nor the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſnment of thoſe 
that tranſgreſs them. | 


) 


S. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow roo www, Aer 


much Sinceriry to the Profeſſions of moſt Men, but convince us, 
ok their Actions to be the Interpreters of their that the Rule 
houghts, we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch Vertue is 
internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor ſo full à not their in- 
Perſwaſion of their Ceftainty and Obligation. The F*ernal Princi. 
great Principle of Morality, To do as one would be ple. „ 
done to, is more commended than practiſed. Bur the Breach of 
this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than ro teach others, That 


it is no moral Rule, nor Obligatory, would be thought Mad- 


bel and contrary to that Intereſt Men ſacrifice to, when they 
reak it themſelves. Perhaps Conſcience will be urged as check- 
ing us for ſuch Breaches, and ſo the internal Obligation and Eſta» 
bliſhmenr of the Rule be preſerved. - „„ 

F. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Conſcience wo 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Proof of any 
Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the Innate Moral 
Knowledge of other Things, _ to aſſent to ſe= Rule. 
| | | vera 
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veral Moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. 8 
thers alſo may come ro be of the ſame Mind, from their Educa- 
tion, Company, and Cuſtums of their Country; which Perſwa- 


ſian, however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work, which is no- 


thing elſe, but our own Opinion or Judgment of the Moral Re- 
ctuude or Pravity of our own Actions. And if Conſcience be 
a. Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be Innate Princi- 
ples : Since ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of Conſcience, pro- 
{ecute what others void. Rs - 
„% 9 9. Bur 1 cannot fee how any Men ſhould 
| Inſtances ef ever tranſpgreſs thoſe Moral Rules, with Confidence, 
Enormities and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamped upon 


, their Minds. View but an Army at the Sacking 
For ſe. of a Town, and ſee what Obſervation, or Senſe 


of Moral Principles, or what Touch of Conſcience 
for all rhe Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, Rapes, are 
the Sports of Men fer at Liberty from Puniſhment and Cenſure. 


Have there not been whole Nations. and thoſe of the moſt Ci- 


vilized- People, amongſt whom, the expoſing their Children, 
and leaving them in the Fields, to periſh by Want or Wild 
Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little condemned or ſcrupled 
as the begetting them ? Do they nor ſtill, in ſome Countries, 
pur them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they die 


min Child-birth; or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aftrologer 


declares them to have unhappy Stars ꝰ And are there not Places, 
where at a certain Age, they kill, or expoſe their Parents with- 


| out any Remorſe at all? In a part of Aſia, the Sick, when their 


Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are carried out and laid of 
the Earth, before they are dead; and left there, expoſed to 


12, 


7 FR Die Wind and Weather, ro Periſh without Aſſiſtance 

„or Pity. (a) It is familiar among the Mengrelians, 
a People profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their 
Children alive without Scruple. (5) There are 
Places where they Eat their own Children. (c) The 
Caribbes were wont to Geld their Children, on 
purpoſe to Far and Ear them. (d) And Garcilafſo 
de la Vega tells us of a People in Peru, which were 
wont to Fat and Eat the Children they got on 


pud Thevenot. 


- 


Part 4. p. 13, 


[b) Lambert 


apud Theve- 


5 mot, P. 3 . 


8 
(e) Hut de 
Nili Origine, 


. 18, 19. 


(d) P. Mart. 
Dec. fs 

e) Hiſt. des 
Cas, J. 1. . 


their Female Captives, whom they kept as Con- 


cubines ſor that purpoſe; and when they were 
paſt Breeding, the Mothers themſelves were Kill d 
too and Eaten. (e) The Vertues, Whereby the 


Fououpinambos believed they merited Paradiſe, were 


Revenge, 


0 
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* „ ad manta r 


. ͤ or TI 
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Revenge, and eating abundance of their Enemies. They have not 
ſo much as the Name for God, ( No Acknow - 
ledgment of any God, no Religion, no Worſhip, (f) Lery, c. 16. 
pag. 231. The Saints, who are canonized amongſt : 
the Turks, lead Lives, which one cannot with Modeſty relate. A 
remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, out of the Voyage of Baum- 


* 


garten, which is a Book not every Day to be mer with, I ſhall 


| ſer down at large, in the Language it is publithed in. 767 (/e, 


prope Belbes in Rgypto] vidimus ſanctum unum Saracenicum inter 
arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. 
Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, ut cos qui amentes & ſine 
ratione ſunt, pro ſatis colant & venerentur. Inſuper & eos qui cum 
diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum pænitentiani 
& paupertatem, ſanctitate venerandos de putant. Ejuſmodi vero ge- 


nus hominum libertatem quandam effrenem-habent, domos quas vo- 


lint intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & quod majus eſt, concumbendi; ex 


| quo concubitu, ſi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſana ſimiliter babetur. His 


ergo hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores ; mortuzs vers 
vel templa vel monumenta extruiint ampliſſima, eoſq; contingere ac 
ſepelire maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus hee difta & di- 
cenda per interpretem 4 Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum ilum, quem 
eo loco vidimus, publicitus apprime commendari, eum eſſe Hominem 
ſanctum, divinum ac intepritate præcipuum; eo 2 nec femings 
rum unquam et, nec ene fed tantum modo aſellarum concus 
bitur atque miilarum, Peregr. Baumgarten, I. 2. c. 1. p. 73. More 
of the ſame Kind, concerning theſe precions Saints amongſt the 
Tirks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his Letter of the 25th 
of Fanuary, 1616. Where then are thoſe Innate Principles of Ju» 
ſtice, Piery, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or, where is chat 
univerſal Conſent, that afſures us there are ſuch inbred Rules? 
Murders in Duels, when Faſhion bas made them honourable, ate 
committed without remorſe of Conſcience : Nay, in many Places; 
Innocence in this Caſe is the greateſt Ignominy. And if we look 
abroad, to take a view of Men, as they are, we ſhall find, that 


they have Remorſe in one Place, for doing or ' omitting that, 


which others, in another Place, think they merit by. 

$. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory x L 
of Mankind, and look Abroad into the ſeveral | ww have 
Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey pony AP on. 7 
their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that — Final 
there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality o be 


tamed, or Rule of Vertue to be thought on (thoſe only excepr- 


ed, chat arc abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 
e commonly 
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commonly too are neglected betwixt diſtinct Societies) which is 
not, ſomewhere or other, ſligbted and condemned by the general 
Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by Practical Opini- 
ons, and Rules of Living. quite oppoſite ro others. 
| 9. 11. Here, perhaps, 'twill be objected, That 

TWhole Nati- it is no Argument, that the Rule is not known, be- 
ons reje# ſe- cauſe it is broken, 1 grant the Objection good, 


wveral Moral where Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown 


Rules. not the Law ; where fear of Shame, Cenſure, or 

| Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome Awe it has 
upon them. Bur it is impoſſible ro conceive, that a whole Na- 
tion of Men ſhould all publickly reject and renounce, what every 
one of them, certainly and infalliby, knew to be a Law: For 
ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on their Minds. 


Tis poflible, Men may ſometimes own Rules of Morality, which, 


in their private Thoughts, they do not believe to be true, only ro 
keep themſelves in Reputation and Efteem amongſt thoſe, who 
are perſnaded of their Obligation. But tis not to be imagind, 
that a whole Society of Men, ſhould publickly and profefſedly 
diſown, and caſt off a Rule, which they could not, in their own 
Minds, but be infallibly certain, was a Law; nor be ignorant, 
that all Men they ſhould have to do with, knew it to be ſuch: 
And therefore muſt every one of them apprehend from others, 


all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to one, who proſeſſes him- 
ſelf void of Humanity; and one, who confounding the known 


and natural Meaſures of Right and Wrong, cannot but be look'd 


on, as the profeſs d Enemy of their Peace and Happineſs. What- 


evet Practical Principle is Innate, cannot but be known to every 
one, to be juſt and good. It is therefore little leſs than a Con- 


tradiction, to ſuppoſe, That whole Nations of Men ſhould both 


in their Profeſſions and Practice, unanimoufly and univerſally 
give the Lye to what, by the moſt inviscible Evidence, every 


one of them knew to be True, Right, and Good. This is 


enough to ſatisfy us, That no Practical Rule, which is any 


where univerſally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, 


traniſgrefled, can be ſuppoſed Innate. But I have ſomething far- 
F. 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Apgomen: 
that it is unknown. I grant it: Bur rhe generally allowed Breach 
of it any where, I ſay, is a Proof that it is not Innate. For Example, 
Let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious 
Deductions of Humane Reaſon, and conformable to the natural 


Inclination of che greateſt Part of Men, feweſt People have — 
8 6 5 15 ) | . | £0 
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the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. If any 
can be _— ro be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can 
have a fairer Pretence to be Innate, than this; Parents, preſerve 


and cheriſh your Children. When therefore you ſay, Thar this is 


an Innate Rule, What do you mean? Either, that is an Innate 
Principle, which upon all Occafions excites and directs the 
Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, which all Men 
have imprinted on their Minds, and which therefore they 
know and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is it In- 


nate. Firſt, That ir is not a Principle, which influences all 


Men's Actions, is what I have proved by the Examples be- 
fore cited: Nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mengrelia or Peru, to 
find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deftroy their 
Children; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of ſome 
Savage and Barbarous Nations, when we remember, that it was 


a familiar and uncondemned Practice among the Greeks and 


Romans, to expoſe without Piry or Remorſe, their Innocent In- 
fants. Secondly, Thar it is an Innate Truth, known to all 


Men, is alſo falſe. For, Parents, preſerve your Children, is ſo 


far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it being 


2 Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 


Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to 


as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propofition as this: Ie 


is the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children, But what Duty 
is, cannot be underſtood without a Law; nor a Law be known, 
or ſuppoſed without a Law-maker, or without Reward and 


. Paniſhment : So that ir is impoſſible, that this, or any other 


Practical Principle ſhould be Innate; i. e. be imprinted on the 


Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law, 


of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, Innate. 
For that Puniſhment follows nor, in this Life, the Breach of 


this Rule ; and conſequently, that ir has not the Force of a Law , 


in Countries, where the generally allow'd Practice runs counter 
to it, is in it ſelf evident. Bur theſe Ideas (which muſt be all of 


them Innate, if any Thing as a Duty be ſo) are ſo far from _ 


Innare, that tis not every ftudious or thinking Man, much lets 

every one that is Born, in whom they are to be found clear and 

diſtin : And that one of them, which of all others ſeems m ſt 

likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of God) I thine, 

- the next Chapter, will appear very evident to any conſidering 
an. | ; 


. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely con- 


clude, That, whatever Practical Rule is, in any Place, generally | 
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and with Allowance broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate, it being ile. 
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poſſible, that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, confidently, 
and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could nor but evident- 
Iy know, that God had ſet up, and would cerrainly yon the 
Breach (of which they muſt, if it were Innate) to a degree, to 
make ir a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. Without ſuch 
a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be certain, that any 


\ Thing is bis Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the Law; Hopes to 


eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the Law-maker, or the 
like, may make Men give way to a preſent Appetite : Bur let 
any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tranſ- 
preſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting, and 


the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to rake | 


Vengeance (for this muſt be the Caſe, where any Duty is im- 
rinzed on the Mind) and then tell me, whether it be poſſible, 
or People, with ſuch a Proſpe&, ſuch a certain Knowledge as 

this, wantonly, and without Scruple, to offend againft a Law, 

which they carry about them in indelible Characters, and that 


ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are breaking it? Whether 


Men, at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the imprint- 
ed Edicts of an Omnipotent Law- maker, can, with Aſſurance 
and Gaity, flight and trample under Foot his moſt ſacred Injun- 
ions ? And laftly, Whether ir be poſſible, that whilſt a Man 
thus openly bids Defiance to this Innate Law, and ſupreme 

aw-giver, all the By-ſtanders, yea, even the Governors ang 
2 of the People, full of the ſame Senſe, both of the Law 
nd Law-maker, ſhould ſilently connive, without teſtifying their 
Diſlike, or laying the leaſt Blame on it: Principles of Actions 
indeed there are lodged in Mens Appetites, bur theſe are ſo far 
from being Innate Moral Principles, that if they were leſt to 
their full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of 
all Morality. Moral Laws are ſer as a Curb and Reſtraint to 
theſe exhorbirant Deſires, which they cannot be but by Rewards 
and Puniſhments, that will over-balance the Satisfaction any one 
ſhall propoſe ro himſelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have 'a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, thar 
certain and unavoidable Puniſhnent will attend the Breacli of 
it. For if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate, 
Innate Principles are inſiſted on, and urged, to no Purpole ; 
Truth and Certainty (the Things precended} are not at all ſecured 
by them: But Men are in the fame uncertain, floating Eſtate 


* 


with, as without them. An evident indabitable Knowledge of 
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nnavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the Tranſgreſ- 
fion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law ; unleſs 
with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel too. I 
would not be here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an Innate Law, 
I thought there were none bur pofirive Laws. - There is a great 
deal of difference between an Innate Law, and a Law of Na- 
ture; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in this very 
Original, and ſomething that we being ignorant of, may attain 
to the Knowledge of, by the Uſe and due Application of our na- 
rural Faculties And I think they equally forfake the Tru h, who 
running into the contrary Extreams, either afficm an Innate 
Law, or deny that there is a Law, knowable by che Light of 
Nature; i. e. without the help of poſitive Revelation. | 
9. 14. The Difference there is amongſt Men in 2 

their Practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, I ſe 725 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will a 1 5 3 


be impoſſible ro find any Innate Moral Rules, by “ Principle, 


this Mark of general Aſſent: And tis enough to % ug not 
make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch In- hat they are. 
nate Principles, is but an Opinion taken up at | 
Pleaſure; — thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo 
ſparing to eri us which they are. This might with Juſtice be ex- 
cted from thoſe Men who lay ftreſs upon this Opinion: And 
it gives Occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, 
who declaring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men, 
the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 
yet ſo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 


or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point our to them which 


they are, in the Variety Men are diſtracted wich. But in truth, 
were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no need 
to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 
an their Minds, they would eafily be able to diſtinguiſh them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 
from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than ta 


know what, and how many they were. There could be no 


more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num- 
ber of our Fingers; and tis like then, every Syſtem would be 
ready to give them us by Tale. But fince no Body, that 1 
know, has yentured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of the Innate Principles; ſince even 
they who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate 
Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to fore- 
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40 Na Innate Practical Principles. 
give us a Liſt of thoſe Innate Practical Principles, they would 
ſer down only ſuch as ſuired their diſtindt Hyporbeſfis, and were 
fir ro ſupport the Dodtrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches: A plain Evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 
Truths. Nay, a great part of Men are ſo far from finding any 
ſuch Innate Moral Principles in themſelves, that by denying Free- 
dom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other than bare 
Machines, they rake away not only Innate, bur all Moral Rules 
whatſoever, and leave not a Poſſibility to believe any ſuch, to 
thoſe who cannot conceive, how any Thing can be capable of gz 
Law, that is not a Free Agent: And upon that Ground, they 
muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of Vertue, who cannot put 
Morality and Mechaniſm together; which are not yery eaſy to be 
reconciled, or made conſiſtent. . 

9. 15. When I had writ this, being informed, 
: Lord Her- that my Lord Herbert had in his Books de Veritate, 
'berr's 3 aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I preſently conſul- 
- donuts ere ted him, hoping to find, in a Man of ſo great Parts, 
mr ny _ .- ſomething that might ſatisfy me in this Point, and 
put an end to my Enquiry, In his Chapter de InflinfuNatru- 
rali, p. 76. edit. 1656. I mer with theſe fix Marks of his Noritiæ 
Communes. 1, Prioritas, 2. Independentia, 3. Univerſalitas. 
4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas, i. e. as he explains it, faciunt ad ho: 


minis converſationem. 6. Modus confor mat ionis, i. e. Aſſenſus nul= 
la inter poſitã mord. And at the latter end of his little Treatiſe, 


Oe Religione Laici, he ſays this of theſe Innate Principles; Ades 
ur non uniuſcujuſvis Religionis confinio arRentur que ubique vigent 
veritates. Sunt enim in ipid mente celitus deſcripte nulliſque tra- 
ditionibus, ſive ſeriptis, ſive non ſcriptis, obnoxie, p. 3. And, Veri- 
tates noſtræ Catholice, que tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro in- 
teriori deſcripra. Thus having given the Marks of the Innate 
Principles or Common Notions, and aſſerted their being imprin- 
ted on the Minds of Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds to 
ſer them down; and they are theſe: 1. Eſſe aliquod ſupremum 
wumen. 2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate 
conjunRam optimam eſſe rationem cultiis divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum 
77 a peccatis. 5. Dari premium vel pœnam poſt hano vitam tran, 
atam. Though I allow theſe to be clear Truths, and ſuch as, 


if rightly explained, a rational Creature can hardly avoid giving 


his Aſſent to: Vet I think he is far from proving them Innate Im- 
Prem in Foro interiori deſcriptæ. For I muſt take leave to ob- 
ler ve, | 37; | NPE + 
9. 16. Firſt, That theſe Five Propoſitions are either not all 
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er more than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds 
by the Finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any ax 
all to be ſo written. Since there are other Propoſitions, which 
even by bis own Rules, have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an Origi- 
nal, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as, ar 
leaſt, ſome of theſe Five he enumerates, viz. Do as thou wouldeſt 
be done unto: And perhaps, ſome Hundreds of others, when well 
confidered. | „ 1 8 | 
g. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each 


of his five Propofirions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third Marks, 


agree perfectly to neither of them ; and the firſt, ſecond, third, 


fourth, and fixth Marks, agree bur ill ro his third, fourth and 


fiſth Propoſitions. For, beſides that, we are aſſured from Hiſto- 
ry, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt or disbelieve 
ſome or all of them; 1 cannot ſee how the third, vi. That Ver- 
tue join d with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip of God, can be an In- 
nate Principle, when the Name, or Sound, Vertue, is fo hard 
to be underſtood ; liable ro ſo much Uncertainty in its Significa- 


tion; and the Thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended abour, 


and difficult to be known. And therefore this can be bur a very 
uncertain Rule of Humane Practice, and ſerve but very little to 
the Conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very unfit to be al- 
figned as an Innate Practical Principle. 


F. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to Irs Meaning, 
(for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the 


Principle or common Notion) viz. Vertue is the beſt Worſhip of 


God; 1, e. is moſt acceptable to him; which, if Vertue be taken, 
as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which according to 


the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are accounted lau- 
dable, will be a Propofition ſo far from being certain, that ir , 
will not be true. If Vertue be taken for Actions conformable to 


God's Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, which is the 
true and only Meaſure of Vertue, when Vertue is uſed to ſigni- 
fy what is in its own Nature right and good ; then this Propo- 
fition, That Vertue is the beſt pon of God, will be moſt true and 
certain, but of very little Uſe in humane Life: Since it will a- 
mount to no more but this, viz. That God is pleaſed with the do- 
ing of what he commands ; which a Man may certainly know 
to be true, without knowing what it is that God doth com- 
mand; and ſo be as far from any Rule or Principles of his 


Actions, as he was before: And I think very few will take a Pro- 


poſition which amounts to no more than this, viz. That God 
is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſelf commands, Lon an 
£ fy LNnate 
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Innate Moral Principles writ on the Minds of all Men, (however 
true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever 
does ſo, will have Reaſon to think Hundreds of Propoſitions, In- 
nate Principles, ſince there are many, which have as good a Ti- 
tle as this, to be received for ſuch, which no Body yet ever put 
into that Rank of Innate Principles. | wy 

C. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (vi. Men muſt repent of 
their Sing, much more :nſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, 
that are meant by Sins, be ſer down. For the Word Peccata, or 
Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to Ggnifie in general ill Actions, 
that will draw on Puniſhment upon the Doers : What great 
Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we ſhould be ſorry, 
and ceaſe to do that which will bring Miſchief upon us, with- 
out knowing what thoſe particular Actions are, that will do ſo 2 
Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, and fit to be inculcated 
on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed ro have been 
taught, what Actions in all Kinds ate Sins; bur neither this, nor 
the former. can be imagined to be Innate Principles, nor to 
be of any Uſe, if they were Innate, unleſs the particular Mea- 
ſures and Bounds of all Vertues and Vices, were engraven in 
Mens Minds, and were Innate Principles alſo, which I think, is 
very much ro be doubred. And therefore, I imagine, it will 
ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave Principles in Mens 
Minds, in Words of uncertain Signification, ſuch as Vertues and 
Sins, which amongſt different Men, ſtand for different Things: 
Nay, it cannot be ſuppſed to be in Words at all, which, being 
in moſt of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be under- 
ſtood, but by knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. 
And in the practical Inſtances, the Meaſures muſt be taken from 
the Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of them 
abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge of 
Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſoever 
he chance to learn, whether Engliſh or Fapan, or if he ſhould 
learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of 
Words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf Men. When it 
ſhall be made our, that Men ignorant of Words, or untaught by 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that ir is part of 
the Worſhip of God, not to kill another Man; Not to know 
more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to ex- 
poſe their Children; Not to take from another what is his, 
though we waar it our ſelves, but on the contrary, relieve and 
ſupply his Wants: And whenever we have done the contrary, 
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we oughr to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more : 
When, I ſay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know and al- 


low all theſe and a Thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come 


under theſe two general Words made uſe of above, viz. Vertutes 


S Peccata, Vertues and Sins, there will be more Reaſon for ad- 


mitting theſe and the like, for Common Notions, and Practical 


Principles; yet after all, univerſal Conſent (were there any in 


Moral Principles) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof may be 


attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be Innate; which 


is all I contend for. | 
+ 20, Nor will it be of much moment here, to | 

er that very ready, bur not very material An- Obj. Innate 
ſwer, (viz.) That the Innate Principles of Mora- Principles may 
lity, may, by Education and Cuſtom, and the general be corrupted, 
Opinion of thoſe amongſt whom we converſe, be anſweredl. 


of Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, if true, qui 


Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved; unleſs thofe Men 


will think it reaſonable, that their private Perſwaſions, or that of 


their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent; a thing not un- 
frequently done, when Men, preſuming themſelves ro be the only 
Mafters of right Reaſon, caſt by the Votes and Opinions of the 
reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then their 
Argument ſtands thus: The Principles which all Mankind. allow 
for true, are Innate ; thoſe thar Men of right Reaſon admir, are 
the Principles allowed by all Mankind; we, and thoſe of out 


Mind, are Men of Reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our Princi- 


75 are Innate; which is a very pretty way oſ arguing, and a ſhorx 
ut to Infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to under - 
ſtand, how there be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknow- 
ledge and agree in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles 
which are not by depraved Cuſtom, and ill Education,” blotted ont of 
the Minds of many Men: Which is to ſay, That all Men admit, 
bur yet many Men do deny, and diſſent from them. And indeed the 
Suppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very little Par- 
poſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if 


they may by any Humane Power, ſuch as is the Will of our Teach- 


ers, or Opinions of our Companions, be altered or loſt in us: And 
notwirhftanding all this Boaſt of firſt Principles, and Innate Light, 


ve ſhall be as much in the Dark and Uncertainty, as if there were 
no ſuch Thing at all: Ir being all one, to have no Rule, and one 
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that will warp any; or amongſt various and contrary Rules, 
not ro know which is the right. But concerning Innate Princi- 

les, I defire theſe Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by 
Education and Cuſtom, be blurr d and blotted out: If they can- 
nor, we muſt find them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be 
clear in ever Body: And if they may ſuffer Variation from ad- 
ventitious Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt 
perſpicuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate Peo- 
ple, who have received leaſt Impreſſion from foreign Opini- 


ons. Let them take which Side they pleaſe, they will certainly 


find it inconſiſtent with viſible Matter of Fact, and daily Ob- 
ſervation. | 5 
| g. 21. I eafily grant, that there are great Num- 
- Contrary bers of Opinions, which, by Men of different Coun- 
Principles in tries, Educariens, and Tempers, are received and 
the World, embraced as firſt and unqueſtionable Principles; ma- 
ny whereof, both for their Abſutdity, as well as Op- 
Poſitions one to another, it is impoſſible ſhould be true. Bur yer 
all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſoever from Reaſon, are fo 
facred ſome where or other, that Men even of good Underſtand- 
ing in other Matters, will ſooner part with their Lives, and what» 
ever is deareſt ro them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others 
to queſtion, the Truth of them. | C3 
| 8 §. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 
- How Me that which every Days Experience confirms ; and 


| commonly will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 
come by their conſider the Hey: and Steps by which it is brought 
Principles. about; and how really it may come to paſs, that 


| 7 Dactrines, that have been derived from no better 
Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 
an old Woman, may. by Length of Time, and Conſent of Neigh- 
bours, grow up to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or Morality. 
For (uch, who are careful (as they call it) ro Principle Children 
well, (and few there be who have nora Set of thoſe Principles 
for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, and, as 
yer, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for white Paper receives any 
Characters) thoſe Doctrines they wou'd have them retain and 
profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they have any 
 Apprehenſion ; and ftill as they grow up, confirmed to them, 
either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of all they have 
to do winh; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledge, 
and Piery, they have an Opinion, who never ſuffer thoſe Propo- 
ſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, but as the Baſis and Founda- 
| 5 | tion, 
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tion, on which they build their Religion or Manners, eome, by 


theſe Means, to have the Reputation ot Unqueſtionable, Self. evi- 
dent, and Innate Truths. | | | 
$. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, fo inſtructed 

are grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find 
any thing more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions which were 
taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regiſter of 
their Actions, or Date the Time when any new Thing appeared 
to them; and therefore make no Scruple to conclude, That thoſe 
Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in themſelves no 


Original, were certainly the Impreſs of God and Nature upon their 


Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe they enter - 
tain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Venerati- 


on; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, where hey : 


are not ſo taught; bur becauſe, baving been always ſo Educated, 
and having no Remembrance of the beginning of this Reſpect, 
they think it is natural. | BET TL | 

$. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 
to come to paſs, if we conſidet the Nature of Mankind, and the 
Conſtitution of Humane Affairs; wherein moſt Men cannot live, 
without employing their Time in the daily L abours of their Calling; 
nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome. Foundation or Princi- 
ples to reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one ſo floating 


and ſuperficial in bis Underſtanding, who hath not ſome reve- 


renced Propoſitions, which are to him the Principles on which 
he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by which he judgerh of Truth 


and Falſhood, Right and Wrong; which ſome, wanting Skill | 


and Leiſure, and others the Inclination ; and ſome being raughr, 
that they ought not to examine; there are few to be found, who 
are not expoſed by their Ignorance, Lazineſs, Education, or Pre- 
Cipitancy, to take them upon Truſt,  _ | 
9. 25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and 'Young 
Folk; and Cuſtom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
ing to make them worſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured 
them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, 
it is no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceſſary Affairs of Life, or bot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould 
not ſerioully fir down to examine their own Tenets ; eſpecially when 


one of their Principles is, That Principles oughr not to be que- 


ſtioned. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, who is there 
almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt Thoughts 


and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the Shame of 


having been a long Time wholly in Miſtake and Error > Who 
1 1 o 
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is there, hardy enough to contend with rhe Reproach, which is 
every where prepared for thoſe who dare venture to diſſent from 
the received Opinions of their Country or Party? And where is 
the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear 


the Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, which he is ſure 


to meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common 
Opinions? And be will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe 


Principles, when he ſhall think them, as moſt Men do, the Stand- 


ards ſer up by God in his Mind, to be the Rule and Touch- 
Kone of all other Opinions. And what can binder him from think- 
ing them Sacred, when he finds chem the earlieſt of all his own 
Thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by others. Ei 
F. 26. Ir is eaſy to imagine, how by theſe Means it comes to 
pals, that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſer up in their 
inds; grow fond of the Notions they have been long acquaint- 
ed with there; and ſtamp the Characters of Divinity upon Abſur- 
dities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and Monkeys; 
and conrend too, Gghr, and die in Defence of their Opinions. 


how to move, for want of a Foundation and Footing, in moſt 
Men, who through Lazineſs or Avocation, do not; or for want 
of Time, or true Helps, or for other Cauſes, cannot, pene- 
trate into the Principles of aer and trace Truth to its 
Fountain and Original, tis natural for them, and almoſt un- 


avoidable, ro take up with ſome borrowed Principles; which 
being reputed and preſumed to be the evident Proofs of other 


Things, are thought not to need any other Proof themſelves; 
Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his Mind, and enter- 
rain them there, with the Reverence uſually paid to Principles, 
never venturing to examine them; but accuſtoming himſelf to 
believe them, becauſe they are to be believed, may take up from 
his Education, and the Faſhions of his Country, any Abſurdity 
for Innate Principles; and by long poring on the ſame Objects, 
ſo dim his Sight, as to take Monſters lodged in his on Brain, 
for the Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of his 

Hands. 1 | 
3 9. 27. By this Progreſs, how many there are, 
Principles who arrive at Principles, which they believe In- 
onuſt be erami- nate, may be eaſily obſerved in the Variety of op- 
bed. 2 Principles held, and contended for, by all 
| Sorts and Degrees of Men. And * 


7 


32 


Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. For fince the 
reaſoning Faculties of rhe Soul, which are almoſt conſtantly, 
-_ though not always warily nor wiſely employ'd, would not know 
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this to be the Method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the affij» 
rance they have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, 
will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to account 
for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently 
aſſerted, and with great Numbers are ready at any Time to ſeal 
with their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the Privilege of Innare 
Principles, to be received upon their own Authority, without 
Examination, I know not what may not be believed, or how 


ny one's Principles can be - rv" gag If they may, and ought 
zo be 


o be examined, and tried, I defire to know how firft any Innate 
Principles can be tried; or at leaſt ic is reaſonble to demand the 
Marks and Characters, whereby the genuine, Innate Principles, 
may be diſtinguiſhed from others ; that ſo, amidſt the great Va- 
riety of Pretenders, I may be kept from Miſtakes, in ſo mare- 
rial a Point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready to em- 


brace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propofirions ; and till then I may 


with Modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, which is 
the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient Mark to di- 
rect my Choice, and aſſure me of any Innate Principles. From 
what has been ſaid, I think ir paſt doubt, that there are no Pra- 
ctical Principles wherein all Men agree; and therefore none In- 
nate. 


— 
* — 


CHAP. Iv. 


Ot ber Cunſiderations concerning Innate Principles, both 
Speculative and Practical. 


- 


F.r. AD thoſe, who would perſwade us, Me 8 
| H that there are Innate Principles, not A bes 
taken them together in groſs; but % Army of 

conſidered ſeparately, the Parts out of which thoſe nate. 


Propofirions are made, they would nor, perhaps, 


have been ſo forward to believe they were Innate. Since, if 


the Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was im- 
poſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be In- 
nate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the 
Ideas be hot Innate, there was a Time when the Mind was with- 


- our thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be innate, bur be 


derived from ſome other Original. For, where the Ideas ws 
ſelyes 
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ſelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſſent, no Mental 
or Verbal Propoſit ions about them. e 
EL 6. 2. If we will attentively conſider new Born 
Idess, eſpeci- Children, we thall have little Reaſon to think, that 
ally thoſe be- 


tonging 10 For battn | h f | * 1 fa 
4 » Da:ing, perhaps, lome faint Ideas, of Hun- 
ee * get, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and ſome Pains, 
Children. which they may have felt in the Womb, there is 


not the leaſt Appearance of any ſettled Ideas at all 


in them ; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms which make 
ap thoſe univerſal Propoſitions, that are eſteemed Innate Principles. 


One may perceive how, by Degrees, afrerwards Ideas come in- 
to their Minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, than 
what Experience, and the Obſervation of Things, that come in 
their Way, furniſh them with; which might be enough to ſa- 
mT 1, that they are not Original Characters, ſtamped on tho 
ind. | | 
9. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, is 
certainly (if there be any fucb) an Innate Principle. But can 


any one think, or will any one ſay, that Impoſſibility and Iden- 


tiiy, are too Innate Ideas? Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, 
and bring into the World with them? And are they thoſe that 


are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquired ones? 


If they are Innate, they muſt needs be ſo, Hath a Child an 
Idea of Im paſſibility and Identity, before it has of Mhite or Black; 


Sweet or Bitter? And is it on the Knowledge of this Princi- 


ple, that it concludes; that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nipple, 


bath nor the (ame Taſte that it uſed to receive from thence ? 


Is it the actual Knowledge of Impoſſibile eft idem eſſe, & non eſſe, 


that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between irs Mother and a Stran- 


ger: or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other ? Or 
does the Mind regulate it (elf, and irs Aſſent by Ideas t hat it ne- 
ver yet had? Or the Underſtanding draw Conclufions from 
Principles, which ir never yet knew or underſtood > The 
Names Impoſſibility and Identity, ſtand for two Ideas, fo far from 
being Innate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great Care 


and Attention to form them right in our Underſtanding. They 


are ſo far from being brought into the World with us; fo re- 


mote from rhe Thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that I be- 


lieve, upon Examination, it will be found, that many grown 


Men want them. e 
"Identity, n I. F. 4. If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be 
des nor Innate. & native Impreſſion; and conſequently fo 1555 


they bring many Ideas into the World with tbem. | 
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and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even from our 
Cradles; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of Seven, or Se- 
venty Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, conſiſting 
of Soul and Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body. is changed ? 
Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having bad the lame Soul, 
were the ſame Man, though they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder ? 
Nay, Wherber the Cock roo, which had the ſame Soul, were 
not the ſame with both of tbem? Whereby, perhaps, it will 
appear, that our Idea of Sameneſs is not ſo ſettled and clear, as to 
deſerve to be thought Innate in us. For if thoſe Innate Ideas 
are not clear and diſtinct, ſo as to be univerſally known, and 
naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and 


undoubred Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occafion of 
rperual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea of Iden- 


zity, will not be the ſame that Pythagoras and Thouſands others 
of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the true 8 
Which Innate? Or are there two different Ideas of Identity, 


both Innate ? | | 
g. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have here 

propoſed, about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Specula- 
tions; Which if they were, would be enough to ſhew, that there 


was in the Underſtandings of Men no Innate Idea of Identity. 
He that ſhall, with a little Attention, reflect on the Reſurrecti- 
on, and conſider, that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, 
at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy or miſerable 
in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, will find it, perhaps, 
nor eaſy to refolve with himſelf, what makes the ſame Man, 
or wherein Identity conſiſts: And will not be forward to think 
he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have naturally a 
clear Idea of it. | | EE 

FE. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- Whole and 
maticks, viz. That a Whole is bigger than a Part. Part mot Int 


This, I rake it, is reckon'd amongſt Innate Prin- nate Ideas 


ciples. I am ſure it has as good a Title as any ro 5 
be thought ſo; which yer. no Body can think it to be, when he 
confiders the Idas it comprehends in it, Whole and Part, are 
perfectly Relative; but the poſitive Ideas, to which they pro- 
perly and immediately belong, are Extention and Number, of 
which alone, Mole and Part are Relations. So that if hole 
and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenſion and Number muſt be ſo 
too, it being impoſſible to have an Idea of a Relation, without 
having any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which 
t is founded. Now, whether _ Minds of Men * 
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rally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenſion and Number, I 
leave to be conlidered by thoſe who are the Patrons of Innate 


Principles. 


Idea of Wor- 
ſhip not In- 
nate. 


and Worſhip, 


ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children, and a Cha- 


. 7. That God is to be Worſhipped, is, without 
doubr, as grear a Truth as any can enter into the 
Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt Place amongſt 
all Practical Principles. But yer, it can by no 
means be thonghr Innate, 4 Ideas of God, 


are Innate. That the Idea, the Term 1 


racter ſtamped on the Mind in irs firſt Original, I think, will be 
ealily granted by any one that conſiders how few there be 


amongt grow 


n Men, who have a clear and diſtinct Notion of ir. 


And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than 
to ſay, that Children have this Practical Principle Innate, That 


God is to be Worſhipped ; and yet, that they know nor what that 


Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty. But to paſs by this. 


Idea of God 
not Innate. 


C. 8. If any Idea can be imagin'd Innate,the Idea 
of God may, of all others, for many Reaſons, be 
thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there 
ſhould be Innate Moral Principles, without an In- 


nate Idea of a Deity: Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is 
impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Obligation to ob- 
ſerve it. Belides, the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the An- 


tents, and le 


(a) Rhoe 25 
pud The venot, 
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FILE . 
(a) Relatio 

triplex de re- 

bui Indicis 

Caniguarum 

43 

70 


ir branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath not 


Navigation diſcovered, in theſe later Ages, whole 
Nations at the Bay of Soldania (a), in Braſil (b), 


in Borandy(c), and the Caribee Iſlands, Cc. amongſt 
whom there was to be found no Notion of a God, 


no Religion. Nicholaus del Techo in literis, ex 
Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converſione, has theſe 


Words (d), Reperi eam gentem nullum nomen ha- 


bere, quod Deum, & Hominis ani mam ſigniſicet, nulla 


ſacra habet, nulla Idola. Theſe are Inſtances of Na- 


tions where uncultivated Nature has been left to 


it ſelf, without the help of Letters and Diſcipline, 
and the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. Bur 
there are others to be found, who have enjoy'd 
theſe in a very great meaſure, who yer, for want 
of a due Application of their Thoughts this way, 
want the Idea and Knowledge of God. "Twill 
I doubt not be a Surpriſe to others, as it was to 


me, to find the Siamites of this Number. Bur tor this, let them 
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conſult the King of France's late Envoy thither, (e) > 
who gives no better Account of the Chineſes them- (e) La Lou- 
ſelves (F). And if we will not believe La Loboure, bere du Roy- 
the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuics them- 
ſelves, the great Encomiaſts of the Cb:ne/es,do all ro 921. 8 

5 2 5 Fo C. 10. 
a Man agree, and will convince us that the Set of © 22, Kc 22 
the Licterati, or Learned, keeping to the old Religi- 4 © 
on of China, and the ruling Party there, are all of () B. um. 
them Atheiſts. Vid. Navarette in the Collection of 1. . 20. 9. « 
Voyages, Vol. I. and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenſium.] &c. 23. 
And, perhaps, if we ſhould, with Attention, mind | 
the Lives and Diſcourſes of People nor ſo far off, we ſhould have 
too much Reaſon to fear, that many, in more civilized Countries, 
have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon their 
Minds; and that the Complaints of Atheiſm, made from the Pul- 
pie, are not without Reaſon, And though only ſome profligate 


am. T. I. 6.9. 


Wiretches own it too bare-facedly now; yet, perhaps, we ſnould hear 


more than we doof it from others, did not the fear of the Magiſtrate's 


Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up Peoples Tongues; 


Which, were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment or Shame taken a- 
way, would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their Lives do. (2 ) 


(2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againſt Innate Ideat, great 
Blame hath been laid ; becauſe ir ſeems to invalidate an Argument 
commonly uſed to prove the Being of a God, viz. Univerſal Conſent * 
To which our Author + anſwers, I think that che U- | 
niverſal Conſent of Mankind as to the Being of a God, ÞF In his 
amounts to thus much, That the vaſtly greater Majority of Third Letter 
Mankind, have in all Ages of the World actually believed to the Biſhop 
4 God; that the Majority of the remaining Part have not of Worceſter, 
actually diſbelieved it; and conſequently thoſe who have 4. pag. 447, &C. 
Fually oppoſed __ of a God, have truly been very few. 

So that comparing thoſe that have actually disbelieved, with thoſe 
who have actually believed a God, their Number is fo inconſide- 
rable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater Majority of 
thoſe who have owned the Belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be 


the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind. 


This is all the Vu verſa / Conſent which Truth of Matter of Fact 
will allow; and rhetefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a 
God. But if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceit- 
fully for God: If this Univerſality ſhould be urged in a ftri& 
Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 
every one, even to 4 Man, in all Ages and Countries; this would 
make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary 


bne. For if any one deny a God, _ a perfe& Univerſality of Con- 
2 | 


ſent 


aume de Si- 
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6.'9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of God, (where- 
of yer Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would nor from thence fol; 
low, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though no Nation were 
to be found without a Name, and {ome few dark Notions of him; 
yet that would nor prove them to be natural Impreſſions on the 
Mind. no more than the Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, or Num- 
ber, do prove the Ideas they ſtand for to be Innate : becauſe the 
Names of thoſe Things, and the Ideas of them, are fo univerſally 
received and known amongſt Mankind. Nor on the contrary, is 
the want of ſuch a Name, or the Abſence of ſuch a Notion out of 
Mens Minds, any Argument againſt the Being of God. any more, 
than it would be a Proof that there was no Load-ſtone in the World, 
becauſe a great parr of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch 
Thing, nor a Name for it; or be any Shew of Argument to 
prove, that there are no diſtinct knd various Species of Angels, 
or intelligent Beings above us, becauſe we bave no Ideas of ſuch 
diſtinct Species, or Names for them: For Men being furniſhed 


ſent is deſtroy'd ; and if no Body does deny a God, what need of 
Arguments to convince Atheiſts. , | 
I wouldcrave leave to ask your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the 
World any 4theifts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 
raiſing a Queſtion about the Being of a God, when no Body que- 
ſtions it? What need of proviſional Arguments againſt a Fault, 
from which Mankind are ſo wholly free; and which by an Univer- 
al Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from? If you ſay 
(as I doubt nor but you will) that there have been Atheiſts in the 
World, then your Lordſhip's Univerſal Conſent, reduces it ſelf to 
only a great Majority ; and then make that Majority as great as you 
will, what I have ſaid in the Place quoted by your Lordihip, leaves 
it in its full Force; and Thave not ſaid one Word that does in the 
Ieaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was up- 
on there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of God was not Innate ; and 
to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number 
found in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordſhip 
will allow there have been of profeſs d &theiftr; for whatſoever is 
Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe One Exception is 
a ſufficient Proof againſt ir. So that all that I ſaid, and which was 
quite to another Purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe 
of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch Uni- 
werſal Conſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own; 
which is only a very diſproportioned Majority: Such an Univerſal 
Conſent, my Argument there, neither affirms nor requires to be leſs 
than you will be pleaſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore 
might without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good- will 
and Favour you have for the Author of the Eſay of Humane Under- 
Panding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Authors that 
eg are 
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with Words, by the common Language of their own Coun- 
tries, can ſcarce avoid having tome kind of Ideas of thoſe Things, 
whoſe Names thoſe they converſe with have Occaſion frequent- 
ly ro mention to them. And if ir carry with it the Notion of 
Excellency, Greatneſs, or domething extraordinary; if Appre- 
henſion and Concernment accompany it; if the Fear of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power ſer it on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely 
to fink. the deeper, and ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be 


ſuch an Idea, as is agreeable to the common Light of Reaſon, 


and narurally deducible from every part of our Knowledge, as 
that of a God is For the vifible Marks of extraordinary Wil- 
dom and Power, appear ſo plainly in all the Works of the Crea- 
tion, that a rational Creature, who will bur ſeriouſly reflect on 
them, cannot mils the Diſcovery of a Deity : And the Influence 
that the Diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the 
Minds of all hat have bur once heard of ir, is ſo great, and 
carries ſuch a Weight of Thought and Communication with it, 


are in Print, for Matters of Fact to quite another Purpoſe, as going 
about to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Univerſal Conſent 
of Mankind, (nc e he leaves that Univerſal Conſent as entire and as large 
as you your ſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. ut here | have no 
Reaſan to be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me this Occaſion for the * 
Vindication of this Paſſaze of my Book lf there ſhould be any one be- 
ſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to think it in 
the leaſt /nvalidates the Argument for a God, from the Univerſal Conſent 
of Mankind | | | 
But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 
quoted, which you ſay were very ill choſen : I will crave leave to 
ſay, That he whom I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the 
Hoten:ots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from 
the King of England to the Great Mogul. Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 
ſieur Thewvenor, no ill Judge in the Caſe, had ſo great an Eſteem, that 
he was at the Pains to Tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it in his 
(which is counted no unjudicious) Collection of Travels But to in- 
tercede with your Lordſhip, for alittle more favourable Allowance 
of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation; Core, an Inhabitant of the 
Country, who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſured * Mr. Terry, Terry's 
the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope you tw, 5.17. 
will bea little more favourable to a Divine of the 23. 
Church of England now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in Confir= 
mation of Sir The. Roe s. This worthy Gentleman, in the Relation of 
his Voyage to Surat, printed but 2 Years ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame 
People, has theſe Words, 1 They are ſunk even below Idsla- Ovine: 
2 are deſlitute of both Prieft and Temple, and ſaving a lit- TM. Oving. 
tle ſhewof Rejoiciug, which is made at the Full and New ton, 5.489. 
e D 2 Moon, 
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Thar it ſeems ſtrange to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould 
be any where found ſo brutiſh, as ro want the Notion of a God, 
than that they ſhouid-be without any Notion of Numbers or Fire. 
9. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part 
of the World, ro expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 


Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 


common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide; and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations; though! yer the general Kecep= 
tion of this Name, and ſome imperfe& and unſteady Notions, convey- 
ed therely to the unthinking Part of Mankind. prove not the Idea 


to be Innate ; but only that they, who made the Diſcovery, bad 


made a right Uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of the 
Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; from whom 
Other leſs conſidering People, having once received fo important 
a Notion, it could not eafily be loſt again. 

; 6. II. 


————— 


— 
* — 


Moon, ha ve lift all kind of Religious Devotion. Nature has ſo richly pro- 
wided for their Convenience in this Life, that they have drowned all Senſe 
of the God of it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next. | 

But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atheiſm in theſe 
People, you ſay. That the Acconnt given of them, makes them not fit to 
be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind. This, I think, may paſs for no- 
thing, till ſome ody inay be found that makes them to be a Standard 
for the enſe of Mankind. All the Uſe I made of them was to ſhew, 
That there were Men in the World that had no Innate Idea of God. 
Bur to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for what will nor 
that do?) you go near denying theſe Cafers to be Men. What elſe 
do theſe Words ſigniſie? 4 People ſo ſtrangely bereft of common Senſe, 
that they can harldly be reckon'd among Mankind, as appears by the beſt Ac- 


' counts of the Cafers of Soldania, & c. I hope if any of them were cal- 


Jed Peter, Tames, or John, it would be paſt Scruple that they were 
Men: However, Courwee, Wewens, and Couſbeda, and thoſe others 
who had Names, that had no Places in your Nomenclator, would 
hardly paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip. 


My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you your 
ſelf fay here, may be a Motive to you to conſider, That what you 


have laid ſuch Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a 
real Being, and the ſubject of Properties, amounts ro nothing for the di- 
ſtinguiſhing of Species, fince you your ſelf own that there may be In- 


dividua's wherein there is a common Nature with a particular Subſſtence 
proper to each of them, whereby you are ſo little able ro know of which 


of the Rank: or Sorts they are, into which you ſay, God has order d Be- 
inge, and which he hath diſtingaiſh'd by effential ꝑ ropert ies, that you arg 


in doubt whether fh ought ro be reckon'd among Mankind or nd. 
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F. 11. This is all could be infert'd from the Notion of a GOD, 
were it to be found univerſally in all the Fiibes of Markind, 
and generally acknowledged by Men grown to Maturity in all 
Countries. For the Generality of the acknowledging of a God, 
as I imagine, is extended no farther than that; which if it be 


ſufficient to prove the Idea of God Innate, will as well prove the 
Idea of Fire Innate ; ſince, I think, it may truly be ſaid, That 
there is not a Perſon in the World who has a Notion of a God, 


who has not alſo the Idea of Fire. I doubt nor, bur if a Colony 
of young Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland where no Fire 


was, they would certainly neither have any Notion of luch a 


Thing, nor Name for it, how generally ſoever it were received 
and known in all the World beſides; and perhaps roo, their 
Apprehenſions would be as far removed from any Name, or No- 
tion of a God, till ſome one amongſt them had imployed his 
Thoughts, ro enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of Things; 
which would eafily lead him to rhe. Notion of a God; which 
having once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity 
of their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate and conti - 
nue amongſt them. _ 

$. 12, Indeed it is urged, that it is ſuitable to Suitable to 
the Goodneſs of God, to imprint upon the Minds of GOD's Good- 
Men, Characters and Notions of himſelf, and not to 
leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in ſo grand Men ſhould 
a Concernment ; and alſo by that Means, to ſecure have an Idea 
to himſelf the Homage and Veneration, due from 1 0 oo 
ſo intelligent a Creature as Man; and therefore he e 4 
has done it. | „ — . fo 

This Argument, if it be of any force, will prore | 
much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this Caſe, expect from it. 


For if we may conclude, that God hath done for Men, all that 


Men ſhall Ja ge is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable ro his 
Goodneſs ſo to do, it will prove not only, that God has imprint- 
ed on the Minds of Men an Idea of Himſelf ; but that he hath 
plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all that Men ought to 
know, or believe of him, all that they ought to do in Obedience 
to his Will; and that he hath given them a Will and Aſſecti - 
ons conformable to ir. This, no doubt, every one will think it 
better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the Dark, grope after 
Rnowledge, as St. Pau! tells us all Nations did after God, 4&s 
xvii. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh with cheir Un- 
2 and their Appetites croſs their Duty. The Roma- 
wiſts lay, Tis beſt for Men, and 3 ſuitable ro the . as 
| : 4 , 


neſs, that all 
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God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judge of Controverſies 
on Harth; and therefore there is one: And I. by the ſame Rea- 
ſon, ſay, Tis better for Men, that every Man bimſelf ſhould be 
infallible. I leave them to conſider, whether by the Force of 
this Argument they ſhall think that every Man is ſo. I think it 
a very good Argument, to ſay, the infinitely wiſe God hath 
made ir ſo : And therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to me a little too 
much Confidence of our own Wiſdom, to ſay, 1 think it beſt, and there- 
fore God has made it ſo; and in the Matter in Hand, it will be 
in vain to argue from ſuch a Topick, that God hath done fo, 
when certain Experience ſhews us that be hath not. Burt the 
Goodneſs of God hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch 
Original Imprefiions of Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamped on the 
Mind : Since he hath furniſhed Man with thole Faculties, which 
will ſerve for the lufficient Diſcovery of all things requiſite to 
the End of ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but to ſhew, that a 
Man by the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without 
any Innate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and o- 
ther Things tliat᷑ concern him. God having endued Man with 
_ thoſe Faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged 
by his Goodneſs, to implant thoſe. Innate Notions in his Mind, 
than that having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, he 
ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which ſome People in the 
World, however of good Parts, do either totally want, or are 
but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without Ideas of 
God, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very ill 
ones. The Reaſon in borh Caſes being, That they never em- 

loy'd their Parts, Faculties, and Powers, induſtriouſly that 

Fay, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, Faſhions, and 
Things of their Country, as they found them, without look- 
ing any farther. Had you or I been born at the Bay of Solda- 
nia, poſſibly our Thoughts and Notions had not exceeded thoſe 
brutiſh ones of the Hotentot, that inhabit there: And had the 
Virginia King Apochancana, been educated in England, he had, 
perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathemati- 
cian as any in it. The Difference between him and a more 
improved Engliſuman, lying barely in this, that Exerciſe of his 
Faculties was bounded within the Ways, Modes, and Notions + 
of his aw'n Country, and never directed to any other, or farther 
Enquiries.: And if he had not any Idea of a God, it was only 
becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts that would have led him 
og So Do bn | | 

S. 13. I grz'nt, That if there were any Ideas to be found jm- 
| ; R Us 8 1 i 2 g printed 
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printed on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſon to | 
expect it ſhould be the Notion of his Maker, as a Ideas ofGOD 
Mark GO D ſer on his own Workmanſhip, to Vow in 
mind Man of his Dependance and Duty ; and thar different Men. 
herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of humane 

Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch Notion is diſ- 


coverable in Children? And when we find it there, how much 
more does it reſemble che Opinion and Notion of the Teacher, 
than repreſent the true God ? He that ſhall obſerve in Children 


the Progreſs whereby their Minds attain the Knowledge they 
have, will think that the Objects they do firſt, and moſt fami- 
liarly converſe with, are thoſe that make the firſt Impreſſions 
on their Underſtandings: Nor will he find the leaſt Footſteps of 
any other. It is eaſie to take notice how their Thoughts en- 
large themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a 
greater Variety of ſenſible Objects, to retain the Ideas of them 
in their Memories; and to get the Skill to compound and en- 
large them, and ſeveral ways put them together. How by theſe 
means they come to frame in their Minds an Idea Men have of a 
Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. | | 

g. 14. Can it be thougbt that the Idea, Men have of God, 
are the Characters and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their 


Minds by his own Finger, when we ſee that in the ſame Coun- 


try, under one and the ſame Name, Men have far different, nay, 


often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of him 2+ 
Their agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove an In- 


nate Notion of him. - 


g. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they 


have, who acknowledged and worſhiped Hundreds? Every 


Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 


cluded. To which if we add their groſs Concept ions of Cor= 
B. expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Jeities ; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, 


and other mean Qualities attributed by them to their Guds; we 
ſhall: have little Reaſon to think that the Heathen World, 7. e. 


the N part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of God in their 
Minds, as he himſelf, out of Care that they ſhould not be mi- 
ſtaken about him, was Author of, And this Univerſality of 
Content, ſo much argued, if it prove any native Impreſſions, 


twill be only this: That God imprinted on the Minds of all 


Men, ſpeaking the awe, Language, « Name for hunſelf, but 


nor 
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not any Idea : Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, ar 
the ſame time, had far different Apprehenſions about the Thing 
ſignified, If they ſay, That the Variety of Deities worſhipped 
by the Heathen World, were but figurative Ways of expreſſing 
the ſeveral Attributes of that incomprehenſible Being, or ſeveral 


Parts of his Providence: I anſwer, what they might be in their 


Original, I will not here enquire; but that they were ſo in the 
Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no Body will affirm: And he 
that will conſult the Vovage of the Biſhop of Beryte, c. 13. 
— to mention other Teſtimonies) will find, that the Theo- 
ogy of the Siamites, profeſſedly owns a Plurality of Gods: Or, 
as the Abbe de Choiſ more judiciouſly remarks, in his Journal du 


Voyage de Siam, 527, it conſiſts properly in acknowledging no 


E7 


God ar all. | 
C. 15. If ir be ſaid, Thar iſe Men of all Nations came to have 
true Conc-ptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Derey, I grant 


it. Bur then this, | 


Fit Excludes Univerſaliry of Conſent in any Thing, but the 
Name; for thoſe wife Men being very few, perhaps one of a 
Thouſand, this Univerſality is very narrow, | 975 

Secondly, It ſeems o me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and 
beft Norions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acqui- 
red by Thougar and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their F - 
culties: Since the wile and confiderate Men of the World, by 
a right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Reaſon, 
attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things; whilſt 
the lazy and inconfiderate Part of Men, making the far greater 
Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from common Tra- 
dition and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating their Heads 
about them. And if it be a Reaſon to think the Notion of God 
Innate, becauſe all wife Men had ir, Vertue roo muſt be thought 
Innate, for That alſo wiſe Men have always had. a 

C6. 16. This was evidently the Caſe of all Gentiliſm: Nor 


- hath even amongſt Fews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who ac» 


knowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken in 
thoſe Nations ro teach Men ro have true Notions of a G OD, 
prevailed ſo far as to make Men to have the ſame and true 
Ideas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found up- 
on Enquiry, to fancy him in the Shape of a Man fitting in Hea- 


ven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Conceptions of 


him? Chriftians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sects own- 


ing and contending earneſtly for ir, that the Deity was cor- 
| Poreal, and of humane Shape: And though we find 12 


w amongſt 
us, 
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us, who profeſs themſelves Anthropomorphites, (though ſome I 
have met with, that own it) yet, I believe, he that will make it 
his Buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant, and uninftructed 
Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but with Country- 
People, almoſt of any Age; or young People, almoſt of any 
Condition, and you ſhall find, that though the Name of GOD 
be frequently in their Mouths; yet the Notions they apply this 
Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that no Body can ima- 
gine they were taught by a rational Man; much leſs, that the 

were Characters writ by the Finger of God himſelf. Nor do | 
ſee bow ir derogates more from the Goodneſs of God, that he 
has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe Ideas uf himſelf, than 
thar he hath ſent us into the World with Bodies uncloathed 
and that there is no Art or Skill born with us. For being firred 
with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry and Con- 
fideration in us, and not of Bounty in Him, if we have them 
not. Tis as certain, that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 
Angles, made by the Interſection of two freight Lines, are equal. 
There was never any rational Creature that ſer himſelf fincerely 
ro examine the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, that could fail 
to aſſent to them : Though yet it be paſt Doubt that there are 


many Men, who having not applied their Thoughts that way, 


are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think 
fir to call this (which is the utmoſt of its Extent) Univerſal Con- 


ſent, ſuch an one I eaſily allow: But ſuch an Univerſal Con- 


ſent as this, proves not the Idea of God, no more than it does the 


Idea of ſuch Angles Innate. | | | 
6. 17. Since then, though the Knowledge of a ebe Idea of 
GO-D be the moſt natural Diſcovery of humane God be not In» 


Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him, is not Innate, as, I nate, mo other. 


think, is evident from what has been ſaid ; I ima- can be ſup- 
gine there will be ſcarce any other Idea found, that poſed Innate. 
can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Im- 
preſſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſome, clear and uniform 
Idea of Himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable ro 
receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Ooject. But our 
Minds being, at firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt con- 
cerned to have, it i a ſtrong Preſumption againſt all other Innate 
Characters. I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. Idea of Sub- 
F. 18. I confeſs, there is another Idea which faxce not Ins. 
Would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, nate, © 
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gs ir is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the Idea of 
Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſation or 
Reflection. If Nature took care to provide us any Ideas, we 
mighr well expect it ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Faculties 
we cannot procure to our ſelves: But we ſee on the contrary, 
that ſince by thoſe Ways whereby other Ideas are brought into 
Gur Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, and 
therefore ſignify nothing by the Word Subſtance, but only an 
uncertain Suppoſition of we know not what (i. e. of ſome 
thing whereof we have no particular diſtinct poſitive) Idea, 
which we take to be the Sulſtratum, or Support of thole Ideas we 
do know. Os 
F. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either ſpeculative 
or prattica! Principles, it may, with as much Probability, be ſaid, 
| that a Man hath 100 J. Sterling in his Pocket, and 
N 0 po yer denieth that he hath either Penny, Shilling, 
OG Crown, or any other Coin, out of which the Sum 
=o Ideas are is to be made up; as to think, that certain Pro- 
Sante, poſitions are Innate, when the Ideas about which 
| they are, can by no Means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. 
The general Reception and Aſſent that is given, doth not at all 
es that the Ideas expreſſed in them are Innate : For in many 
Caſes, however the Ideas came there, the Aſſent ro Words ex- 
preſſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, will ne- 
ceffarily follow. Every one that hath a true Idea of God, and 
#Porſhip, will aſſent to this Propoſition, that God is ro be wor- 
ſhiped, when expreſſed in a Language he underſtands : And e- 
very rational Man, that bath not thought on it to Day, may be 
ready to aſſent to this Propoſition to Morrow; and yet Millions 
of Men may be well ſuppoſed to want one, or both thoſe Idea: 
to Day. For if we will allow Savages, and moſt Country 
People, to have Ideas of God and Wrſhip (which Converſation 
with them will not make one forward to believe) yer I think few 
Children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe Ideas which, therefore, 
they muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and then they 
will alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very lit- 
tle queſtion of it ever after. Bur ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing, 
no more proves the Ideas to be Innate, than it does, that one 
born Blind (with Cataracts, which will be couched to Morrow) 
had the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yel- 
low; becauſe when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent to 
this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron is 
Yellow : And therefore if ſuch Aſſent ppon Hearing cannot 
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prove the Ideas Innare, it can much leſs the Propaſitions made 
up of thoſe Ideas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would be 
glad to be told what, and. how many they are. 
9g. 20. To which ler me add: If there beany No Innats 
| Innate Ideas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the Ideas in re 
Mind does nor actually think on; they muſt be Memory. 
lodg'd in the Memory, and from thence muſt. be | 
brought into View by Remembrance; i. e. muſt be known; 
when they are remembred, to have been Perceptions in the 


Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Rememe- 


brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 


mory, or with a Conſciouſneſs that it was known or perceived 


before: Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind, is 
new, and not remembred : This Conſciouſneſs of its having 
been in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes Re» 
membring from all other Ways of Thinking. Whatever Ides 


was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 


Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception, 
or elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that 


by the Memory it can be made an actual Perception again. 


Whenever there is the actual Perception of an Idea without 
Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
there before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. Whe= 
ther this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's Obſervarion : And 
then I defire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended to be Innate, 
which (before any Impreſſion of ir, by Ways hereafter to be men- 
tioned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he had 
formerly known; wit hout which Conſciouſneſs of a former Pet= 
ception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever ſaea comes 
into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not remembred, 
or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the 
Mind before that Appearance. For what is not either actually 
in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at all, and 
is all one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child bad the 


uſe of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Colours; but then 


Cataracts ſhur the Windows, and he is Forty or Fifty Years 
perfectly in the Dark; and in char Time perfectly loſes all Me» 
mory of the Ideas of Colours he once had. This was the Caſe 
of a Blind Man I once talked with, who loft his Sight by the 
Small Pox, when he was a Child, and had no more Notion of 


Colours, chan one born Blind. Lask whether any one can oy 
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this Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more 


than one born Blind? And I think no Body will ſay, that ei- 
ther of them bad in his Mind any Idea of Colours at all. His 


Cataracts are couch d, and then he has the Ideas (which he re- 
members nor) of Colours, de novo, by his reſtor'd Sight, con- 
vey d to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a for- 


mer Acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, and call to 
mind in the Dark. In this Caſe all theſe Ideas of Colours, which 


when our of View can be reviv'd with a Conſcioulneſs of a for- 
mer Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid to be in 
the Mind. The uſe I make of this is, that whatever Idea being 
not actually in View, is in the Mind, is there only by being in 
the Memory; and if it be not in the Memory, it is not in the 
Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by the Memory 


be brought into actual View, without a Perception that it comes 
out of the Memory, which is this, that it had been known be- 


fore, and is now remembred. If therefore there be any In- 
nate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memory, or elſe no where in the 
Mind ; and if they be in the Memory, they can be reviv'd 
without any Impreſſion from without, and whenever they are 
brought into the Mind, they are remembred, i. e. they bring 
with them a Perception of their not being wholly new to it. 
This being a conſtant and diſtinguiſhing Difference between what 
is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind; that what 
is not in the Memory, whenever it appears there, appears per- 
fectly new, and unknown before; and what is in the Memory, 
or in the Mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, ap- 
pears not to be new, but the Mind finds it in its ſelf, and knows 


it was there before. By this it may be tried, whether there be 


any Innate Ideas in the Mind, before Impreſſion from Senſation 
or Reflection. I would fain meet with the Man, who when he 
came to the uſe of Reaſon, or at any other Time, remembred 
any of them : And ro whom, after he was borti, they were nevet 
new. If any one will ſay, there are Ideas in the Mind, that are 


not in the Memory ; I defire him to explain himſelf, and make 


what he ſays intelligible. 


g. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there 


Principles nt is another Reaſon, why I doubr, that neither theſe, 
Innate, be. nor any other Principles are Innate. I that am 
_ of little fully perſwaded, that the infinitely wiſe GOD 
e, or little made all Things in perfect Wiſdom, cannot ſa- 
ainty. tisfy my (elf, why he thonld be ſuppoſed to print 
upon the Minds of Men, ſome Univerſal ru 
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| ples ; whereof thoſe that are pretended Innate, and concern Spe- 


culation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that concern Practice, not 


 Self-evident ; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other 
Truths, not allowed to be Innate. For to what Purpoſe ſhould Cha- 


racters be graven on the Mind, by the Finger of God, which are 


not clearer there than thoſe which are afrerwards introduced, or 


cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from them? If any one thinks there are 
ſuch Innate Ideas and Propoſitions, which by their Clearneſs and 
Ulefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that is adventitious inthe 
Mind, and acquired, it will nor be a hard matter for him to 
tell us which they are; and then every one will be a fit Judge 
whether they be ſo or no. Since, if there be ſuch Innate Ideas 
and Impreſſions, plainly different from all other Perceptions 


and Knowledge, every one will find it true in himſelf. Of the 
Evidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, I have ſpoken al- 


ready of their Uſefulneſs; I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more 
hereafter: | pe 

9. 22. To conclude : Some Ideas forwardly offer | Difference of 
themſelves to all Mens Underftandings ; ſome forts Mens Diſco 


of Truths reſult from any Ideas as ſoon as the weries depends 


Mind puts them into Propoſitions : Other Truths 22 the dife 
require a Train of Ideas placed in order, a due 1 
comparing of them, and Deductions made with Ar- cation of their 
tention, before they can be diſcovered and aſſent- Faculties, 
ed to. Some of rhe firſt Sort, becauſe of their general and eaſy 
Reception, have been miſtaken for Innate : But the Truth is, I- 
deas and Notions are no more Born with us than Arts and Scierts 
ces, though ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Facul- 
ties more readily than others; and therefore are more generally 
received; though that roo, be according as the Organs of our 
Bodies, and Powers of our Minds happen to be employ' d; 
God having fitted Men with Faculties and Means to diſcover, ra- 
ceive, and retain Truths, accordingly as they are employ d. The 
great Difference that is to be found in the Notions of Mankind, 
is, from the different uſe they put their Faculties to, whilſt ſome 
(and thoſe the moſt) taking Things upon truſt, miſ-employ their 
Power of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds ro the Di- 
ctates and Dominion of others, in Doctrines which it is their 
Duty carefully to examine; and nor blindly, with an implicit 
Faith, to (wallow: Others employing their Thoughts only a- 
bout ſome few Things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, 
attain great Degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of 
all other, having never let cher Thoughts looſe in the * 
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of other Enquiries. Thus, thar the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two Right ones, is a Truth as certain as an 
thing can be; and TI think more evident than many of thoſe 
Propoſitions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, 
however expert in other Things, who know not this at all, be- 
cauſe they never ſer their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles : 
And he that certainly knows this Propoſition. may yet be ut- 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions in Mathe- 
maticks it ſelf, which are as clear and evident as this; becauſe, 
in bis ſearch of thoſe Mathematical Truths, he ſtopp'd his 
Thoughts ſhort, and went nor ſo far. The ſame may bappen 
concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet be that 
ſhall content bimſelt with Things, as he finds them in this World, 
as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not make En- 
juiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and admirable 
ontrivarices, and purſue the Thoughts thereof with Diligence 
and Attention, may live long without any Notion of ſuch a Be- 
ing: And if any Perſon hath, by Talk, put ſuch a Notion into 
his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: Bur if he hach never! 
examined it, his Knowledge of it will be no perfecter than his, 
who having been told, that the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two Right ones, takes ir upon truſt, without examin- 
ing the Demonſtration; and may yield his Aſſent as a probable 
Opinion, but hath no Knowledge of the Truth of it; which yet 
his Faculties, if carefully employ d, were able to make clear and | 
evident to him. But this only by the bye, to ſhew how much | 
our Knowledge depends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath 
beſtowed upon us, and how little upon ſuch innate Principles, as 
are in vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their Direction ; 
Which all Men could not but know, if they were there, or elſe 
they would be there to no Purpoſe : And which, fince all Men 
do not know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious 
Truths, we may well conclude there are no ſuch. = 

6. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate 

BY. agar g Principles may deſerve from Men, who will be 
2 = apt to call ir, pulling up the old Foundations of 
themſeluet: Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I per- 
"18D | ſwade my ſelf, at leaft, that the way I have purſued, 
being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. 
This, I am certain, I have not made it my Buſineſs, either to 
quit or follow any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourſe 2 9 * 
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has been my only Aim; and where ever that has appeared ro lead» 
my Thoughts have impartially followed without mind;ng whe® 
ther the Foo ſteps of any other lav that Way or no Nor that 
T want a due Reſpect to other Mens Opinions; bur after all, the 
greateſt Reverence is due to Truth; and I hope it will not be 
thought Arrogance to ſay, Thar perhaps we ſhould make greater 
Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and comemplative Know= 
ledge, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the Conſideration of Things 
themſelves ; and made uſe rather of our own Thoughts than 
other Mens to find it, For, I think, -we may as rationally hope 
to ſee with other Mens Eyes, as to know by other Mens Un- 
derſtandings. So much as we our (elves confider and compre- 
hend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true 
Knowledge. The floating of other Mens Opinions in our Brains, 
makes us not one jot the more knowing, though they happen to 


be true. What in them was Science, is in us bur Opiniatrety, 


whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to reverend Names, and do 
nor, as they did, employ our 'own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe 
Truths which gave them Reputation. Axiſiotle was certainly a 
knowing Man, but no Body ever thought him ſo, becaule he 
blindly embraced, and confidently vented the Opinions of ano- 


ther. And if the taking upot another's Principles, without exami- 


ning them, made not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly 
make any Body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much 
as he really knows and comprehends : What he believes only, and 
takes upon truſt, are but Shreads; which however well in the 
whole Piece, make no conſiderable Add ition to his Stock who 
gathers them. Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy- Money, though 
it were Gold in the Hand from which he received it, will be bur 
Leaves and Daſt when ic comes to uſe. | | 


F. 24. When Men have found ſome general | 


Propoſitions that could not be doubted of as ſoon pence the O- 


as underſtood, ir was, I know, a ſhort-and eaſy pinion' of In- 


way to conclude them Innate. This being once re- nate Princi- 


ceived, it eaſed the Lazy from the Pains of Search, plex. 


and ſtopp'd the Enquiry of the Doubrful, concernn 
ing all that was once ſtiled Innate: And it was of no ſmall Ad- 
vantage to thoſe who affected to be Maſters and Teachers, to 


make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles muſt nor 


be queſtioned : For having once eſtabliſned this Tener, Thar 
there are Inuate Principles, it put their Followers upon a Nece(- 
ſity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch ; which was to take them 


off from the nſe of their own _— and Judgment, and put 


| them 
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them upon believing and taking them upon truſt, without far- 
ther Examination : In which Poſture of blind Credulity, they 
might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful ro ſome ſort 


of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle and guide 


them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Man over another, 
to have the Authority to be rhe Dictator of Principles, and Teach- 
er of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a Man ſwallow that 
for an Innare Principle, which may ſerve ro his purpoſe who 
teacheth them. Whereas, had they examined the Ways where- 
by Men came to the Knowledge of many univerſal Truths, they 


would have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men, from the 


Being of things themſelves, when duly confidered ; and thar they 
were diſcovered by the Applicacion of thofe Faculties thar were 


fitted by Narure to receive and judge of chem, when duly em- 


ploy'd about them. | | XR L 
F. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds 


Conecluſion. herein,is the D:ſign of the following Diſcourſe ; which 


| I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt premiſed, that 
hitherto ro clear my way to thoſe Foundations, which I con- 
ceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe Notions 


we can have of our on Knowledge, it hath been neceffary for 
-me to give an Account of the Reaſons I had ro doubt of In- 


nate Principles: And fince the Arguments which are againſt 
them, do ſome of them rife from common received Opinions, 


I have been forced to take ſeveral Things for granted, which is 


hardly avoidable ro any one, whoſe Task it is to ſhew the Fall- 


hood or Improbability of any Tener; it happening in Contro- 


verſial Diſcourſes, as it does in aſſaulting of Towns ; where, 


if the Ground be but firm, whereon the Batteries are erected, 


there is no farther Enquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom 
it belongs to, ſo ir affords but a fit Riſe for the preſent Purpoſe. 


But in the future Part of this Diſcourſe, defigning to raiſe an E- 


difice uniform, and conſiſtent with it ſelf, as far as my own Ex- 


perience and Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect ir on 


ſuch a Baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore ir up with Props and 
Buttreſſes, leaning on borrowed or begg d Foundations: Or at 
leaft, if mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall 


be all of a Piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Rea- 


der, not to expect undeniable cogent Demonſtrarions, unleſs 1 
may be allow'd the Priviledge, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 


to take my Principles for granted; and then, I doubt not, but 


I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the Principles J 


| Proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Mens own unprejadiced 


Experience, 
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Experience and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and 


this is enough for a Man who profeſſes no more, than to lay down 
candidly and freely his own Conjectures concerning a Subject 
lying lome what in the dark, without any other Deſign than an 


* 


unbials'd Enquiry after Truth. | 


— 


B O OR H. 


H 
Of Ideas in General, and their Original. 


o 


I Very Man being. conſcious to bim- Idea ir rhe 
| | elf, Thar he thinks, and that which O4jc& of 


| bis Mind is apply'd abour u hiiſt Thinking. 
Thinking, being the Ideas that are | 


there, 'tis paſt doubt, that Men bave in their Mind ſeveral . 


Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed by the Words, #/. it:nefſs, Hurd- 
neſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, Man, El:phant, army D un- 
kenneſs, and others: It is in the firſt Place then to be erquired, 
How he comes by them ? I know 1t is a received D &trine;, 
That Men have native Idea, and original Characters ſtamped 
upon their Minds in their very firſt Being. This Opinion L have 


at large examined already; and, I ſuppoſe, what I bave ſaid 


in the foregoing Book, will be much more eafily admitted, 
when TI bave ſhewn whence. the Underſtanding ma) get ail the 
Ideas it has and by what Ways and Degrees they may come in- 
to the Mind, for which I thall appeal to every one's own Obletva- 
tion and Experience. | 8 
F. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind ro be, as n Ideas 
we ſay, white Paper vo d of all Characters, with roms from 
out any Ideas; How comes it to be furniſhed? Sexſarion or 
hence comes it by that vaſt Srore which the  Refe#7on. 
buſy and boundleſs Fancy of Man bas painted on | | 
it, With an almoſt endleſs Variety? Whence' bas it all the Mate- 
rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 
Word, from Experience : In 8 our Knowledge is ſounded; 
e : 2 5 and 
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and from that ir ultimately derives it ſelf. Our Obſervation im- 


ploy d either about External ſenſible Objects; or about the Internal 
Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by our ſelves, u 
that, which ſupplies our Underſtandings with all the Materials of 
Thinking. Theſe Two are the Fountains 'of Knowledge, from 
whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, do ſpring. 

. 9g. 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about parti- 
The Obje#s of cular ſenſible Objects, do convey into the Mind ſe- 
Senſation one veral diſtin Perceptions of Things, according to 


Source of thoſe various Ways, wherein thoſe Objects do affect 
Ideas. them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas we bave, 
7 | of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, Saft, Hard Bitter, 


Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities, which when 
I ſay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they from Ex- 
rernal Objects convey into the Mind what produces there thoſe 
Perceptions. This great Source, of moſt of the Ideas we have, 


depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by them to the 


Underftanding, I call SENSATION. _ 

GE > 9. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain, from which 
The Operati- Experience furniſherh the Underſtanding with 
ons of our Ide, is the Perception of the Operations of our own 
Minds, the o- Minds within us, as it is employ d about the Ideas 
#her Source of it has got; which Operations, when the Soul comes 


| rhem. to reflect on, and conſider, do furniſh the Under- 


ſtanding with another Ser of Ideas, which could not 
be had from Things without; and ſuch are, Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, Rxowing, Willing, and all the dit- 


ferent Actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of, 


and obſerving in our ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Un- 


derſtand ings, as diſtin Idea, as we do from Bodies affecting 


our Senſes. This Source of Idea, every Man has wholly in 
bimſelf: And though ir be not Senſe, as having nothing to do 


with External Objects; yet it is very like it, and might pro- 


perly enough be call'd Internal Senſe. But as I call the other 
Senſation, ſo I call this REFLECTION, the Ideas it affords 


being ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflecting on its own 


Operations within ir ſelf. By REFLECTION then, in 
the following part of this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to 
mean, that Notice which the Mind takes of its own Operati- 
ons, and the Manier of them, by reaſon whereof, there come 


to be Ideas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. T heſe two, 


I ſay, viz. External, material Things, as the Objects of S E N- 
SATION, and the Operations of our own Minds within, as 
a | | 1 85 | | the 
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The Original of our Ideas, 69 
the Objects of REFLECTION, are to me, the only Origi- 
nals from whence all our Ideas take their Beginnings. The Term 
Operations here, I uſe in a large Senſe, as comprehending not bare- 
ly the Actions of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome ſort of Paſ- 
fions ariſing ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the Satisfaction or 
Uneaſineſs ariſing from any Thought. | 

g. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to ll our Ideas 
have the leaſt Glimmering of any Ideas which it are of the one 


doth not receive from one of theſe two. External or the other of 


Objects furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible theſe. 


' Qualities, which are all thoſe different Perceptions 


they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the Underſtanding 
with Ideas of its own Operations. | 8 
Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 


| ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 


contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in one of theſe two Ways. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch 
into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all 
the Original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Objects 
of bis Senſes; or of the Operations of his Mind, conſidered as Ob- 
jects of his Reflection: And how great a Maſs of Knowledge ſo- 
ever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict 
View, ſee that he has not any Idea in his Mind but what one of theſe two 
have imprinted ; though, perhaps, with infinite Variety compoun- 
ded and enlarged by the Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee hereafrer. 
F. 6. He that attentively conſiders the State of a ; 11 
Child at his firſt coming into the World, will have ee. e 
little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty ß 
Ideas, that are to be the Matter of bis future Knowledge. Tis 


by Degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them: And though 


the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities, imprint themſelves 
before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet tis often ſo late, before ſome unuſual Qualities come 


in the Way, that there are few Men that cannot recollect the 


beginning of their Acquaintince with them: And if it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are born into the World being ſur- 
rounded with Bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them, 
Variety of Ideas, whether Care be taken about it or no, are im- 
printed on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are buſy 
at hand every where, when the Eye is but open; Sounds, and 
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"rice of new, and apt to be deli 
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ſome tangible Qualities fail nor to ſollicit their proper Senſe nd 
force an Entrance to the Mind; but yer, I think, it will be 
granted eafily, Thar if a Child were kept in a Place, where he 
never jaw any other but Black and White, fill he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that 
ſrom nis Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine-Apple, 
has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. 


| Men are aif- 
ferently fur- 
niſhed with 


er or more ſimple Ideas from without, according 
as the Objects they converſe with, afford greater 
or leſs Variety; and from the Operation of their 
Minds within, according as they more or leſs reflect 
on them. For though he that contemplates the 
Operations of his Mind, cannot but have plain and 
clear Ideas of them; yet unleſs he turn his Thoughts 
| that way, and conſiders them attentively, be will 
ro more have clear and diſtinct Ideas of all the Operarions of his 
Mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, than he will have 
all the particular Ideas of any Landskip, or of the Parts and 
Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to it, and with 
Attention heed all the Parts of it. The Picture or Clock, may 
be fo placed, that they may come in his way every Pay; but yet 
he will have but a confuſed Idea of all the Parts they are made up 


ol, till he applics bimſelf with Attention, to conſider them each 
in particular. 1 


ing to the dif- 


they converſe 
With. 


C198 | $. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why tis 
+ rope 5: pre:ty late before moſt Children ger Ideas of the 
" cauſe they need Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have not 
Attentim, any very clear or perfect Ideas of the greateſt Part 


| of them all their Lives. Becauſe, though they paſs 
there continually ; yet like floating Viſions they make nor deep 
Impreſſions enouꝑh to leave in the Mind clear, diſt inct, laſting Ideas, 


kill rhe Underſtanding turns inwards upon it ſelf, reflects on its ow] n 
Operations, and makes them the Object of its own Contemplation. 
Children, when they come firſt into it, are ſurrounded with a 


world of new Things, which, by a conſtant eee of their 
orward to take no- 

hted with the Variety of chang- 

ears are uſually employ'd and di- 


ing Objects. Thus the firſt 


verted in looking abroad. Mens Buſineſs in them is to acquaint 
themſelves with what is to be found without; and fo growing 
up in a conftant Attention to outward Senſations, ſeldom make 
any conſderaple Reflection on What paſſes within them, till 


they 


9. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with feww- 
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The Original of our Ideas. 2 


they come to be of riper Years ; and ſome ſcarce even at all 
g. 9. To ask, at what Time a Man has firſt any | 

Ideas ? is ro ask when he begins to perceive; ha- The Soul bes 

ving Ideas and Perception, being the ſame Thing. gin, to have 


I know it is an Opinion, Thar the Soul always Ideas, when ic 


thinks, and that it has the actual Perception of begins to per- 
Ideas in it ſelf conſtantly, as long as it exiſts; and ceive. 

that actual Thinking is as inſeparable from the 

Soul, as actual Exrenfion is from the Body ; which if rrue, roen- 
quire after the beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame, as to en- 
quire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, Soul 


and irs Ideas as Body and its Extenſion, will begin ro exiſt both 


at the ſame Time. "6h ? 

CF. 10. Bur whether the Soul be ſuppoſed ro The Sou! 
exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome Time think, not al- 
after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the ways, for this 
Beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſ- wants Proofs. 
pace by thoſe who have better thought of that 

atter, I confeſs my ſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 
doth not perceive it ſelf always to contemplate Ideas, nor can 


conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul always to think, than 


for the Body always to move; the Perception of Ideas being (as 
J conceive) to the Soul, what Motion 1s to the Body, not its 
Eſſence, but one of irs Operations: And therefore, though 
Thinking be ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 
Thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, who never ſlum- 
bers nor ſleeps ; bur is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 
not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we fomerimes think, and thence draw this infallible Conſe- 
quence, That there is ſomething in us that has a Power to 
think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks or no, 
wie can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 


to ſay, that actual Thinking is eſſential to the Soul, and inſepa- 


rable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove 
it by Reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelſ- 
evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul always 
thinks, be a ſelf evident Propoſition, that every Body aſſents to 
at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. Tis doubred whether 
J thought all laſt Night or no; the Queſtion being about a 


Matter of Fact, tis begging it, to bring as a Proof for it, an 
Hypotheſis, which is the very og in diſpute ; by which way 
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72 Nen Think not always. | 
ore may prove any thing, and tis but ſuppcfing that all Watcbe s 
wh:lft rhe Balance bears, think, and 'tis ſufficiently proved, and 


paſt doubt, tha my Watch thought all laſt Night. Bur he that 


would nor deceive himſelf, ought to build his NH; potheſis on Mat- 
ter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Experience, and not pre- 
ſume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that is be- 
cauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which Way of proving amounts to 
this, char] muſt nece ſſarily think all laſt Night, becauſe another 
ſuppoſes I always think, though I my ſelf cannot perceive that I 
always do ſo. 5 | 

Bur Men in love with their Opinions, may nor only ſuppoſe 
what is in Queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. How 
elle could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a Thing is 
not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our Sleep? I do nor (ay there 
is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in bis Sleep: 
Bur I do an, he cannot think at any time, waking or ſlee ping, 
without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it, is not ne- 
ceſſary to any Thing, but to our Thoughts; and to them it is, 
and to them it will always be neccflary, till we can think with- 


1 


out being conſcious of it. 


§. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 


It is not al. is never without Thought, . becauſe it is the Con- 
ways conſcious dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
of it. without Dreaming be not an Affection of the whole 

Man, Mind as well as Body, may be worth a 
waking Man's Conſideration: it being hard to conceive that 
any thing ſhould think, and not be conicious of it. If the Sou! 
doth think in a ſteeping Man, Wi hout being conſcious of it, I 
ask, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it bas any Pleaſure or Pain, 
or be*capable of Happineſs or Mitery ? I am ſure the Man is 


not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on. For to be Happy 


or Miſeradle, without being conſcious of ir, ſeems to me utterly 
inconſiſtent and impoſſible, or if it be poſſible that the Soul 


can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking, Enjoy- | 
ments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which the 


Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in. It is certain, that So- 
crates alleep, and Socrates awake, is not the ſame Perſon: But 
his Soul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the Man, conſiſting of Bo- 


dy and Soul when he is waking, are two Perſons ; fince wak- 


ing, Socrates has no Knowledge of, or Concerment for that 
Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, which it enjoys alone by ir 
ſeif whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of ir, no 


more than he has for the Happineſs or Miſery of a Man in the 
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has all this apart. The ſleeping Man, *s plain, is 


Men Think not always. . © 73 
Indies whom he knows not. For, if we take wholly away all 
Conſciouſneſs ot our Actions and Senſations, eſpecially of Plea- 
ſure and Pain, and the Concernment that accompanies it, it will 
be hard ro know wherein to place Perſonal Identity. 
6. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, WE 
fay thele Men. Mbilſt it thinks and perceives it If a fteeping 


is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Trouble, Man thinks 


as well as any other Perceptions; and it muſt ne- 2 5 
ce ſſarily be conſcious of its own Perceptions. But it 1 2 


/ d wak! 
conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe 5 


then the Soul of Caftor, whilſt he is ſleeping, re- perſoms. 

tired from his Body, which is no impoſſible Sup- 

poſirion for the Men I have here to do with, who ſo liberally 
allow Life without a thinking Soul to all other Animals. 
Theſe Men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a Contradiction, 


That the Body ſhould live without the Soul; nor that the Soul 


ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or have Perception, even Perception 
of Happineſs or Miſery, without the Body. Let us then, as I 
ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from 
his Body, to think apart: Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes for 
its Scene of Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux. 
who is ſleeping without a Soul : For if Caſtor's Soul can think 
whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, tis no 
matter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then, 
the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by Turns; and the Soul Rill 
thinking in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is ne- 
ver conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. I ask then, Whe- 
ther Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul between them. 
which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is never con- 
ſcious of, nor is concerned for, are nor two as diſtinct Perſons, 
as Caſtor and Hercules; or as Socrates and Plato were ? And whe- 
ther one of them might not be very happy, and the other very 
miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon, they make the Soul 
and the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart, 
what the Man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no Body will 
make Identity of Perſons, ro conſiſt in the Soul's being united 


to the very ſame numerical Particles of Matter: For if that be 
neceſſary to Identity, 'twill be impoſſible, in that conftant Flux 


of the Particles of our Bodies, that any Man ſhould be the ſame 
Perſon two Days, or two Moments together. | 
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74 Men Think not always. 
3 . 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod 
Impoſſible to. ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, That the Soul 


eonvince thoſe is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at 


2 _ ww any time ſleep without dreaming, can never be con- 
e Bl vinced, that their Thoughts are ſometimes for 
that they four Hours buſy without their knowing of it; and 

if they are taken in the very Act, waked in the 


think. ; | | 
| -middle of that fleeping Contemplation, can give 
no manner of Account of it. 


6. 14. Twill perhaps; be ſaid, That the Sou! 


That Men thinks, even in the ſoundeſt Sleeps, but the Memory 


dream with- retains it not, That the Soul in a ſlee ping Man 


ſhould be this moment buſy a thinking, and the 
next moment in a waking Man, not remember, 
nor be able to recollect one jor of all thoſe 
Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would 
need ſome better Proof than bare Aſſertion, ro make it be be- 
lieved. For who can without any more ado, but being barely 
told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt part of Men, do, during all 
their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, think of ſomething, 
which if they were asked, even in the middle of cheſe Though s, 


out remem- 
bring it, in 
Vain urged. 


they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, I think, 


paſs a great part of their Sleep without Dreaming. I once knew 
a Man that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who 


told me he had never dream'd in his Life till he had that Fever 


he was then newly recovered of, which was about the Five or 
Six and Twentieth Year of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords 


more ſuch Inftances : At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will fur- 


niſh him with Examples enough of ſuch as paſs moſt of their 
Nights without Dreaming. N 5 | 

6. 15. To think often, and never to retain it 6 
Upon this Hy- much as one moment, is a very uſeleſs ſort of thinking : 
potheſis, the And the Soul in ſuch a State of thinking, does very 
Thoughts of a little, if at all, excel that of a Looking glaſs, which 
Peeping Man conſtantly receives Variety of Images, or Ideas, but 
ought to be retains none ; they diſappear and vanith, and there 
muſt rational. remain no Foot- ſteps of them: The Looking-glals 
| is never the better for ſuch Ideas, nor the Soul for 
ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, 
the Materials of the Body are employ'd and made ule of in 


Thinking; and that the Memory of Thoughts is retained by the 


Impreſſions that are made on the Brain, and the Traces there 
left after ſuch thinking; but that in the zbinkzng of ebe Soul, which 
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is not perceived in a ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, 
ard making no uſe of rhe Organs of the Body, leaves no Impreſſions 
on it, and conſequently no Memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to men- 
tion again the Abſurdity of two diſtinct Perſons, which follows 
from this Suppoſition, I anſwer farther, That whatever Ideas 


the Mind can receive, and contemplate without the help of the 
Body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the 
| help of the Body too, or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit 
will have but little Advantage by Thinking. If it has no Me» 
| mory of its own Thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its uſe, 


and be able ro recal them upon Occaſion ; if it cannot reflect 
upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Rea» 
ſonings, and Contemplations, to what Purpoſe does it think ? 


[ They, who make the Soul a Thinking Thing, at this rate, will 
not make it a much more noble Being. than thoſe do, whom they 


condemn, for allowing it ro be nothing but rhe ſubtileſt Parts 


of Matter. Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt Breath 


of Wind effaces; or Impreſſions made on a Heap of Atoms, 
or animal Spirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the Sub- 


f ject as noble, as the Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in Think- 
ing; that once out of Sight, are gone for ever, and leave no 
I Memory of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes ex- 


cellent Things for mean or no Uſes: And it is hardly to be 
conceived, that our infinitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make fo ad- 


mirable a Faculty as the Power of Thinking, that Faculty 


which comes neareſt the Excellency of his own incomprehen= 
fible Being, to be ſo idlely and uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt 5 part 
of irs Time here, as to think conſtantly, without remembring 


FT any of thoſe Thoughts, without doing any Good to it ſelf or 
others, or being any way uſeful ro any other Part of the Crea- 


tion, If we will examine ir, we ſhall nor find, I ſuppoſe, the 
Morion of dull and ſenfleſs Matter, any where in the Univerſe, 


g made ſo little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. | 


g. 16. 'Tis true, we have ſometimes Inftances on this Hypo- 


4 of Perception, whilſt we are aſleep, and rerainthe rheffs the Soul 


Memory of thoſe Thoughts: But how extravagant muſt have I- 
and incoherent for the moſt part they are, how deas nor deri- 
little conformable to the Perfection and Order of ved from Sen- 


| a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainred with 2 or Re- 
Dreams, need not be told. This I would willing- Vein, F 


ly be ſatisfied in, Wherher the Soul, when it 1, e 
thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the en. 


Body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointiy with it or no 1 
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Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies and Me- 


any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from Senſation or Reflection; 


occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a Spirit? 


\ 


76 Men Think not always. 


If irs ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt 
ſay, Thar the Soul owes the Perfection of rational Thinking to 
the Body: If it does nor, tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould 
be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the 


ditations. 
5 §. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That 

If 1 think the Soul always actually thinks, I would they 
when I know would alſo tell us, what thoſe Ideas are that are in 
it not, no Bo- the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the Union 
ay elſe can with the Body, before it hath received any by Sen- 
know it. ation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, are, as I W 
| take it, all made up of the waking Man's Ideas, 
though for the moſt part oddly put together. Tis ſtrange if the 
Soul has Ideas of its own, that it derived not from Senſation or 
Reflection, (as it muſt have. if it thought before it received any | 
Impreſſion from the Body) that ir ſhould never, in its private 
Thinking, (ſo private that the Man himſelt perceives it not) 
retain any of them, the very Moment it wakes out of them, and |” 
then make the Man glad with new Diſcoveries. Who can find 
it reaſonable that the Soul ſhould, in its Retirement, during 
Sleep, have ſo many Hours Thoughts, and yet never light on 


or at leaſt preſerve the Memory of none but ſuch, which being Þ 


Tis ſtrange the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whole Life, 
recal over any of its pure natiye Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it 
had before it borrowed any thing from the Body; never bring | 
into the waking Man's View, any other Ideas bur what have: 
Tang of the Cask, and manifeſtly derive their Original from | 
that Union. If it always thinks, and ſo had Ideas before it was 
united, or before it received any from the Body, tis not to be 
ſappoſed, but that, during Sleep, it recollects its native Ideas. and 
during that Retirement from communicating with rhe Body, 
whilſt it thinks by it ſelf, the Ideas it is buſied about, ſhould be, 
ſometitmes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which 


it had in it (elf, underived from the Body, or its own Operation 
about them: Which fince the waking Man never remembers, 
we muſt from this Hypotheſis conclude, either that the Soul re- 


members ſomething that the Man does not, or elſe that Memo- 


ry belongs only to ſuch Ideas as are derived from the Body, 0: 
the Mind's Operations about them. 


$. 18. I would be glad allo to learn from theſy Men, who 
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Men Think not always. 


ſo confidently pronounce, that the humane Soul, 


or which is all one, that a Man always thinks, 


how they come ro know it; nay, how they come to 
now that they themſelves think, when they themſelves 


do not perceive it. This I am afraid, is to be ſure 


without Proofs; and to know, without perceiv- 


ing: Tis I ſuſpect, a confuſed Notion, taken up 
to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and none of thoſe clear 
Truths, that either their own Evidence forces us 


to admit, or common Experience makes it Impu- 


77 


How knows 
any one that 
the Soul al- 
ways thinks ? 
For if it be 
not a ſelf-evie 
dent Propoſe- 
tion, it needs 


proof. * 


* dence to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid of it is, That 'ris 
ſſible the Soul may always think, but not always retain it in 


emory : And I ſay, it is as poſſible, that the Soul may not 
always think, and much more probable, that it ſhould ſome- 


while together, and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next Moment 


after, that it had thought. | 

5. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the 
Man to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to make 
two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſiders 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be 
led into a Suſpicion, that they do ſo. For tbey who 
rell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, that 
I remember, ſay, That a Man always thinks. 
Can the Soul think, and not the Man? Or a Man 


That a Man 
ſhould be buſie 
in thinking, 


and yet not 
- retain it the 


next Moment, 
very improba- 


5 


n 


think, and not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be ſuſ- 
pected of Fargon in others. If they ſay, The Man thinks al- 
ways, but is not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, 
his Body is extended without having Parts. For tis altogether 
as intelligible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as 
that any thing hinkt without being conſcious of it, or perceiving, 
that it does ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much Reaſon, 


; * If ir be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is al- 


ways Hungry, bur that he does not always feel-ic : Whereas, 
Hunger conſiſts in that very Senſation, as thinking confifts in 
being conſcious that one thinks. It they ſay, That a Man is al- 
ways conſcious to himſelf of Thinking ; I ask, How they know 
it? Conſciouſneſs is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's 
own Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am conſcious of 
any thing, when I perceive it not my ſelf * No Man's Know- 
ledge here, can go beyond his Experience, Wake a Man our 
of a ſound Sleep, and ask him, What he was that Moment 
thinking on ? If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing, 1 _ 

; Che | thought 
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78 Men Think not always. 4 
thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that (| 


can aſſure him that be was thinking : May he not with more! 
Reaſon affure him he was not afleep ? This is ſomething beyond? 
Philoſophy ;. and ir cannot be leſs than Revelation, that diſco- 
vers to another, Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find none 
there my ſelf : And they muſt needs have a penetrating Sight, F* 
who can certainly ſee that I think, when I cannot perceive i | 
my ſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet can ſee, | 
thar Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give all the 
Demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us that they 
do ſo. This ſome may ſuſpect to be a Step beyond the Roſecru FE 


cians ; it ſeeming eafier ro make ones (elf inviſible to others, L 
than to make another's Thoughts viſible to me, which are nat 


viſible ro himſelf. But *tis bur defining the Soul to be a Sub- 
ſtance that always thinks, and the Buſineſs is done. If ſuch 3 


Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can ſerve 
for, but to make many Men ſuſpe& that they have no Souls 


at all, ſince they find a good part of their Lives paſs away with- MW 


our Thinking. For no Definitions that I know, no Suppofiti- 
ons of any Sect, are of Force enough to deſtroy conſtant Expe- 
rience, and perhaps, tis the Aﬀectation of knowing beyond 
what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs Diſpute and Noiſe 
meu weld. A | | 
5. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, tha |} 
No Ideas bus the Soul thinks before the Senſes have furniſh'd it with | 
from. Senſati-.. Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed and 
on. or Reflecti. retained, ſo it comes, by Exerciſe, to improve its 
on, evident, if Faculty of Thinking in the ſeveral Parts of it, 2 


we obſerve well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe Ideas, 
Children. | and reflecting on its own Operations, it encreales 


: its Stock, as well as Facility, in Remembring, 
Imagining, Reaſoning, and other Modes of Thinking. 
9. 21. He that will ſuffer bimſelf to be informed by Obſer- 
vation and Experience, and not make his own Hy potheſis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much Thiaking in a new-born Child, and much fewer of any 
Reaſoning ar all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 
tional Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 


be that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 


ſpend the greateſt part of theit Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 


awake, bur when either Hunger calls for the Tear, or ſome 


Pain, (the moſt imporcunate of all Senſations) or ſome other vio- 


lent Lmprefſion on the Body, forces the Mind to perceive and at 
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tend to ir. He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, ſind 
Reaſon to imagine, That a Ferus in the Mother's Womb, differs 
not much from the State of a Vegetable; but paſſes the greateſt Part 
of irs Time without Perception or Thought, doing very little 


but fleep, in a Place where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is 


ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoſt, and near of the 
ſame: Temper ; where the Eyes have no Ligbt, and the Ears, 
ſo ſhur up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and where 
_ is little or no Variety or Change of Objects to move the 
Senſes. | | 


9. 22. Follow a Child from irs Birth, and obſerve the Ab. 
terations that Time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by 


the Senſes comes more and more to be furniſned with Ideas, it 
comes ro be more and more awake; thinks more, the more it 
has Matter ro think on. After ſome Time it begins to know the 
Objects which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting 
Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the Perſons 
ir daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from Strangers ; 
which are Inftances and Effects of its coming to retain and di- 
ſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And ſo we may ob- 


ſerve, how the Mind, by Degrees, im proves in theſe, and advan- 


ces to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlarging. Com- 
3 and Alſtract ing its Ideas, and of reaſoning about them, 
and reflecting upon all theſe, of which I ſhall have occaſion to 


ſpeak more hereafter. 


6. 23: If it ſhall be demanded then, Wien a Man begins to 

bave any Ideas ? I think the true Anſwer is, When be firſt has 
any Senſation. For ſince there appear not to be any Ideas in the 
Mind, before the Seriſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that 
Ideas in the Underſtanding are coe val with Senſation : which is 
ſuch an Impreflion or Motion made in lome_ part of the Body, 
as produces ſome Perception. in the Underſtanding. Iis about 
theſe Impreſſions made on our Senſes by outward Objects, that 
the Mind ſeems firſt to employ it ſelf in ſuch Operations as we 
call Perception, Romembring, Conſideration. Reaſoning &c. 

9. 24 In time, the Mind comes to reflect on 

its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Senſation. The Original 
and thereby ſtore it ſe!t with a new Ser of Ideas of all our 
which I call Idea, of Reflection. Theſe are the Im- Knowleage. 
Nxeſſion i that are made on yur Senſes by ou waffe pin 
Objects, that are exirinfical to tbe Mind; and its own Op-rati- 
ons, proceeding from Powers intrinfical and, pr per toit (elf, 
| when when  retiected on by. it felt, become allo Objects of its 
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80 / Simple IDEA s. 

Contemplation are, as I have ſaid, The Original of all Knowledge. 
Thus the firft Capacity of Humane Intellect, is, that the Mind 
is fitted ro receive the Impreſſions made on it; either through 


the Senſes, by outward Objects, or by its own Operations, when 
it reflects on them. This is the firſt Step a Man makes towards 


the Diſcovery of any Thing, and the Ground- work whereon to 


build all thoſe Notions which ever he ſhall have naturally in this 
World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts which towre about the 
Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven it ſelf, take their Rite and 
Footing here: In all that great Extent wherein the Mind wan- 
ders, in thoſe remote Speculations, it may ſeem to be elevated 
with, ir ſtirs not one Jor beyond thoſe Ideas which Senſe or Re- 
fection have offered for irs Contemplation. 5 
F. 25. In this Part the Underſtanding is meerly 
In the Recep - Paſſive ; and whether or no it will have theſe Be- 
tion of ſimple ginnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledge, 
Ideas, the Un- is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our 
derſtanding is Senſes do, many of them, obtrude their part icu- 
for the moſt lar Ideas upon our Minds, whether we will or no: 
part paſive. And the Operations of our Minds will not let us be 
| without, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. 
No Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 
Theſe ſimple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Underſtanding 
can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, 
nor blot them out and make new ones its (elf, than a Mirror 
can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images of Ideas, which the 
Objects ſet before ir do therein produce. As the Bodies that 
ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind is forced 
to receive the Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Perception of 
thoſe Ideas that are annexed to them, 1295 01 


. ts —— — * 
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that is, that. ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome complex. | 


CHAP. l. 
Of Simple IDE A'S. 
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| Simple IDEAS. 3x 

Though the Qualiries that affect our Senſes, are, in the Things 
themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no Separation, 
no Diſtance between them; yer tis plain, the Ideas they produce 
in the Mind, enter by the Senſes fimple and unmixed. For though 
the Sight and Touch often take in from the ſame Object, ar the 
ſame time, different Ideas; as a Man ſees at once Motion and 
Colour; the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in the ſame Piece 
of Wax: Yet the ſimple Ideas thus united in the ſame Subject, 
are as perfectly diſtinct as thoſe that come in by different Senſes. 
The Coldneſs and Hardneſs which a Man feels in a Piece of 
Ice, being as diſtinct Ideas in the Mind as the Smell and Whire- 
neſs of a Lilly, or as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe : 
And there is nothing can be plainer ro a Man than the clear and 


diſtinct Perceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas ; which being 


each in ſelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one uni- 
form Appearance or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſtin- 
guiſhable into different Ideas. 

§. 2. The ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all our 


Knowledge are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the . The Mind cn 


Mind only by thoſe two Ways above-mentioned, either make 
viz. Senſation and Reflection. (1) When the Un- vor deſtrey 
derſtanding is once ſtored with theſe ſimple Ideas, hem. 

ir has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite _ | 
them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can make ar 
Pleaſure new complex Ideas. Bur ir is not in the Power of the 


(1) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge are ſug- 
geſted and furniſhed to the Mind only by Senſation and Reflection, 
the Biſhop of Worceſter makes Uſe o | 
Words: If the Idea of Subſt ance be grounded upon plain and evident Reg = 


ſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Sen- 


ſation or Reflection; ſo we may be certain of ſomething which we have not 
by thoſe Ideas. 1 1 

To which our Author (“) anſwers: Theſe Words (*) In his firſt 
of your Loidſhip's contains nothing that I ſee in Letter to the 
them againſt me: For I ne'er ſaid that che general Idea Biſhop of 
of Subſtance comes in by Senſation and Reflection; or Worceſter, p. 
that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, 35. GE. 
tho it be ultimately founded in them; for it is a | 
complex Idea, made up of the general Idea of ſomething, or being, 
with the Relation of a ſupport ro Accidents. For general Ideas 
come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, N 
but are the Creatures or Inventions of the Under- 


bh Bei4, Þ 
ſtanding, as I think, I have ſhewn; and alſo, how : 


„ , UC. 


the Mind makes them from Idea, which it has got c. 28. f. . 8. 


by Senſation and Reflection; and has to the Idea of | 
| F | Relation 
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Simple IDE AS. 


- moſt exalted Wir, or enlarged Underſtanding, by any Quick- 
nels or Variety of Thoughts, to indent or frame one new ſimple Idea 
in the Mind, not taken in by the Ways before mentioned: Nor 
can any force of the Underſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. 
The Dominion of Man, in this little World of his own Under- 
ſtanding, being much what the ſame as it is in the great World 
of viſible Things; wherein his Power, however managed by 
Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to compound and divide 
the Materials that are made to his Hand; but can do nothing 
towards the making the leaſt Particle of new Matter, or deſtroy- 
ing one Atome of what is already in Being. The ſame Inability 
will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to faſhion in his 
Underftanding any fimple Idea not received in by his Senſes 
from external Objects; or by Reflection from the Operations of 

his own Mind about them. I would have any one try to fanſie 
any Tafte which had never affected bis Palate ; or frame the Idea 
of a Scent he had never ſmelt: And when he can do this, I] will 
alſo conclude, that a blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a 
deaf Man true diſtinct Norions of Sounds. | . 


Relation, how the Mind forms them, and how they are derived from, f 


and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, f | 


have likewiſe ſhewn. | | 1 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of. |: 
dea, of Senſation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Know. 
ledge; give me leave, my Lord, to ſet down here: 

B. 2. c. 31.9.5. Place or two, out of my Book, to explain my ſelf; |: 
as I thus ſpeak of Ideas of Senſation and Reflection- 

* That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their 

* ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall |: 


find to contain all our whole Stock of Idea, and we have nothing in 


, our Minds, which did not come in one of theſe two 

B. 2. c. 7. . io. Ways. This Thought in another Place, expreſs thus, 

I Theleare the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple 7: 

B. 2. c. 2 1. 9.3. * deas which the Mind has, and out of which is made 
all its other Knowledge; all which it receives by 

the two fore-mentioned Ways of Senſation and Reflection. And,. 


Thus Thave in a ſhort Draught given a View of our Original! 


* Idcas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they) 
are made up. C LL : 
This, and the like, ſaid in other Places, is what I have though!“ 

concerning Idea of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation 

and Materials of all our Ideas, and conſequently of all our |: 

Knowledge: I have ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, 


chat the Reader having a full View of my Opinon herein, % 


may the better ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Re- 


Simple IDE AS. 83 
$. 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it im- 
poſſible to God to make a Creature with other Organs, and more 
ways to convey into the Underſtanding the notice of corporeal 
Things than thoſe five, as they are uſually counted, which he has 
given to Man: Vet I think, it is not poſſible for any one to ima- 
ine any other Qualities in Bodies, howſoe ver conſtituted, Whete- 
1 5 they can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
viſible and rangible Qualities. And bad Mankind been made with 
but four Senſes, the Qualities then, which are the Object of the 
fifth Senſe, had been as tar from cur Notice, Imagination, and 
Conception, as now anv belonging ro a ſixth, ſeventh or eighth 
Senſe, can poſſibly be: Which, whether yer ſcme other Crea- 
rures, in ſome other Parts ef this vaſt and ſtupendious Univcrle, 
may not have, will be a great Preiuwprion ro deny. He that 


prehenſion. For that your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with 
it, appears not only by the Words under Conſideration, but by 
theſe alſo : Bur we are ſtill told. that our Underſtanding can have no ot her 
Ideas, but either from Senſation or Reflection | | 
Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands 
thus: If the general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident 
Reaſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in ty Sen- 
ſation or Reflection. This is a Coniequence which, with Submiſſion, I 
think will not hold, becauſe it is founded upon a Suppoſition, 
which I think will not hold, viz. That Reaſon and Ideas are in- 
conſiſtent; for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general 
Idea of Subſtance, may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon ; 
and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately 
grounded on and derived from Ideas which come in by Senſation or Re- 


| fleffion, and ſo cannot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. 


To explain my ſelf,andclear my meaning in this Matter. All the 
Ideas of all the ſenſible Qualities of a Cherry, come into my Mind 
by Senſation ; the Ideas of Percciving, Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing, 
Ce. come into my Mind by Reflection. The Ideas of theſe Quali- 
ties and Actions, or Powers, are perceived by the Mind, to be 
themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſtence ; or, 2s your Lordſhip well 
expreſſes it, we find that we can have no true Concept ion of any Modes or 
Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subjc#, wherein they are, 
i. e. That they cannvr Exit or Subſiſt of themſelves. Hence the 
Mind perceives their neceſſ:ry Connection with inherence or be- 
ing ſupported, which being a relative Idea, ſuperadded to the Red 
Colour in Cherry, or to Thinking ina Man, the Mind frames the cor. 
relative Idea of 2 Support. For I never denied, that the Mind could 


frame ro t ſelf Ideas of Relation, but have ſhe wed the quite contra- 


ry in my Chapters about Relation But becauſe a Relation cannot be 
founded in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and the thing 
here related as a Supporter, or a * not repreſented te the Mind, 


by 


Wo: Simple IDEAS. 
fider the Immenſity of this Fabrick, and the great Variety that is 
to be found in this little and inconſiderable part of it, which he has 
to do with, may be apt to think, that in other Manſions of it, there 
may be other, and different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculries 


he has a little Knowledge or Apprebenſion, as a Worm ſharup in 
one Drawer of a Cabinet hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of 


a Man; ſuch Variety and Excellency being ſuitable to the Wiſ- 
dom and Power of the Maker. I have here follywed rhe common 
Opinion of Man's having but five Senles, though perhaps there 
may be juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves equal- 
ly to my preſent Purpoſe. 6. Ed 15 


by any clear and diſtin& Idea, therefore the obſcure, indiſtinct, 
vague Idea of Thing, or Something, is all that is left to be the poſitive 
Idea, which has the Relation of a Support, or Subſtratum, to Modes or 
Accidents, and that general, indetermined Idea of Something, is, 
by the abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo from the ſimple 
Ideas got by Senſation and Reflection, comes to the general, relative 
Idea of Subſtance, which without theſe poſitive, ſimple Ideas, it 
would never have. e n 
This your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular 
Steps of the Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more 
familiar Way: Ve find we can have no true Conception f any Modes or 
Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherein they 
are; ſence it is a repugnancy to our Conceptions of Things, that Modes or 
Accident: ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. . a 
Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Sulſtance. And 
Tays, I grant that by Senſation aud Reflection we come to know the Powers 
and Properties of Things ; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſome- 
thing beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
ſelves: So that if this be that which your Lordſhip means by the 
Rational Idea of Subſtances, I ſee nothing there is in it againſt what I 
have ſaid, that it is founded on ſimple Idea of Senſation or Re- 
fetion, and that it is a very obſcure Idea. e 


- Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Word, is, And 
 Jowe may becertain of ſome things which we have uot by thoſe Ideat; which 


is a Propoſition, whoſe preciſe meaning your Lordthip will forgive 


me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. For it is 
uncerta in to me whether your Lordſhip means, we may certain! 

know the Exiſtence of ſomething which we have not by thoſe 
Ideas, or certainly know the diſtinct Properties of ſomething which 
we have not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the truth of ſome Pro- 


poſition which we have not by thoſe Ideas; for to be certain of ſome- 


thing, may ide either of theſe: But in which ſoever of theſe it 


be meant, 1 do not ſee how I am concerned in it. | 
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will not ſer himſelf proudly at the top of all Things ; but will con- 


IDEAS of one Senſe. 


CHAP. III 
OF IDEAS of one Senſe. 


receive from Senſation, it may art Simple Ideas. 

be amiſs for us ta conſider them, 

reference to the different Ways whereby they a their Ap- 
proaches to our Minds, and make themſelves PREY by us. 


F. 1, | H E beiter to conceive the Idea we Diviſion of 


— Firſt, Then, there are ſome, which come into our Minds by 
one Senſe only.. 

Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the 
Mind by more Senſes than one. 

_ Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. 

Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves Way. and are 
ſuggeſted to the Mind by al the ways of Senfation and Reflection. 

We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas which have admittance only through 
one Senſe, which is peculiarly adapred ro receive them, Thus 
Light and Colours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue, with their 
ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as Green, Scarler, 
Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt, come in 'only by che Eyes: 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds and Tones only by the Ears: The 
ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if chele 
Orgnas, or the Nerves which are the Conduits to convey them 
from withour co their Audience in the Brain, the Mind's Pre- 
ſence · room (as I may ſo call it) are any of them fo diſordered, 
as not to perform their Functions, they have no Poſtern to be 
admitted by; no other way to bring themſelves into View, and | 
be perceived by the Underſtanding. 
|. be moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, as Smooth and Rough; or 
elſe more or leſs firm Adheſion of the Parts, as hard and ſotr, | 
rough and brittle, are obvious enough. | 

6. 2. Irhink it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particu- 
ng i 1 Idea belonging to each * Nor indeed it is oe | 

e, 


2 „ee 


& IDE A of Solidity. 


fible, if we would, there being a great many more of them be- 


| Janging to moſt of the Senſes than we have Names for. The va- 
riety of Smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more than 


Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of rhem want Names. 
Sweet and Stinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Ideas, 
which in effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſ- 
pleaſing ; though the Smell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweer, 
are certainly very diſtinct Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes, 
that by our Palates we receive Ideas of; much better prov ided 
with Names. Sweet, Bitter, Sowr, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt 
all rhe Epithers we have ro denominate that numberleſs yariet 

of Reliſhes, which are to be found diftin&, nor only in almo 

every ſort of Creatures, but in the different Parts of the ſame 


Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colours 


and Sounds. I ſhall therefore in the Account of ſimple Idea 1 
am here giving, content my ſelf to ſet down only ſuch as are 
moſt material to qur preſent Purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs 


apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently the 


Ingredients of our complex Idea, amongſt which, I think, I may 


well account Solidity; which therefore 1 ſhall treat of in the 


next Chapter. 


— 4 


ine receive g. 1. HE Idea of Solidity we receive by 
t hi Idea from h our Touch; and it ariſes from the 
Touch. | A Refiltance which we find in Body, 


| to the entrance of any other Body into the Place it 
poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we receive 
more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solzdity, Whether we 
Move, or Reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
ſomerhing under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther 
finking downwards ; and the Bodies which we daily handle, 


make us perceiye, that whilſt they remain between them, they 


do by an inſurmountable Force, hinder the approach of the Parts 


of our Hands that preſs them, That which thus binders the 
approach of two Bodies, when they are moving one towards 


another, I call Soliqity. I will nor diſpute, whether this Accep- 
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IDE A of Solidity, 87 
tation of the Word Solid be nearer to its original Signification 
than that which Mathematicians uſe it in: Ir ſuffices that I 
think the common Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtifie, 
this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it npene- 
trability, he has my Conſent : Only I have thought the Term 
Solidity the more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe 
of its vulgar Uſe in that Senſe, but allo becauſe ir carries ſome- 
thing more of poſitive in it than Impenetrability, which is ne- 
gative, and is, perhaps, more a conſequence of Solidity, than 
Solidity it felf. This of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimarely 
connected with, and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe to 
be found or imagined, but only in Matter: And though our 
Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of Matter, of a bulk 
ſufficient ro cauſe a Senſation in us; yer the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther, 
and conſiders ir, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 
Matter that can exiſt ; and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, 
where- ever, or however modified. : 

F. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, where- Solidity fille 
Dy we conceive it 70 fill Space, The Idea of which Space. 
filling of Space, is, That where we imagine any 
Space taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive ir ſo to poſſeſs 
it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; and will for ever 
hinder any two other Bodies, that move towards one another 
in a ſtrait Line, from coming to touch one another, unleſs it 
removes from between them in a Line nor parallel ro that 
which they move in. This Idea of it, the Bodies which we or- 
dinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with. 

§. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Diſtinct from 
Bodies out of the Space which it poſſeſſes, is fo Space. 
great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- a, 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a Drop of 
Water on all Sides, will never be able ro overcome the Reſi- 


ſtance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching 


one another, till it be removed out of their Way: Whereby 
our Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure Space, which is 


capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 


nary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies ar 
a Diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another without touch- 
ing or diſplacing any ſolid Thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space with» 


out Solidity, For (not to go fo far as Annihilation of any par- 
ticular Body) I ask, whether 1 Man cannot have the Idea of 


4 The 
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t he Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſucceed- 


ing immediately into its Place? I think tis evident he can: 
The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Idea 


of Motion in another, than the Ida of a ſquare Figure in one 


Body, includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another. I do not 


ask, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of one Body 


cannot really be without the Motion of another. To determine 


this either way, is to beg the Queſtion for or againſt a Vacuum. 


But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot have the Idea of one 
Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? And, I think, this no 
one will deny: If fo, then the Place it deſerted gives us the Idea 
of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may 
enter, without either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any Thing, 


When the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, the Space it filled in the 


Tobe is certainly the ſame, whether any other Body follows the 
Motion of the Sucker or no: Nor does it imply a Conradi- 


ction, that upon the Motion of one Body, another, that is only 


contzignous to it, ſhould not follow it. The Neceſſity of ſuch 
a Motion is built only on the Suppoſition, that the World is 
full; but on the diſtinct Ideas of Space and Sol dity: Which are 
as different as Reſiſtance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and 


not Protruſion. And that Men have Ideas of Space without Bo- 


dy, their very Duputes about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as 
is ſhewed in another Place. As, | 
94. Solidity is hereby allo differenced from Hard- 
From Hard - ne/:,\ in that Solidity conſiſts in Repletion, and fo 
neſs. an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of the Space 
it poſſiſſ:s ; bur Hardneſs, in a firm Cohefion of 
the Parts of. Matter, making up Maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that 
the whole does not eaſily change its Figure. And indeed Hard 
and Soft are Names that we give to Things, only in relation to 
the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; chat being generally call 
hard by as, which will put us to Pain, ſooner than change Fi- 
gure by the Preſſure of anv:part of our Bodies; and that, on the 
contrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation of its Parts upon an 
esſie and unpainful Touch. 


it 


But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible 
Parts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 
no more Solidicy ro the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 
ſofteſt ; nor is an Adamant one jor more ſolid than Water. For 
though. the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble, will more 
eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 


Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them: Vet 


IDE A of Solidity. Oo 99 


it is not, that the Parts of the Diamond are more ſolid than 
thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the Parts of Water, 
being more eafily ſeparable from each other, they will by a fide 
Motion be more eaſily removed, and give way to the Approach 
of the two Pieces of Marble: But if they could be kept from- 
making Place by that fide Motion, they would eternally hinder 
the approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as much as the 
Diamond; and *rwould be as impoſſible by any Force, ro ſur- 
mount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Reſiſtance of the 
Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in_the World will as 
invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two other Bodies, if 
it be not put out of the way, but remain between them, as the 
hardeſt that can be found or imagined. He that ſhall fill a 
yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will quickly find 
its Reſiſtance : And he that thinks that nothing but Bodies 
that are hard can keep his Hands from approaching one ano- 
ther, may be pleaſed to make a Trial with the Air incloſed in 
a Foor-Ball. The Experiment I have been told was made at 
Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fili'd with Water, and 
exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſofr a Body as 
Water: For the Golden Globe thus filled, being pur into a 
Preſs, which was driven by the extreme Force of Skrews, the- 
Water made it ſelf way through the Pores of that very cloſe 
Metal, and finding no room for a nearer approach of its Parti- 
cles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a Dew, and ſo 


fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could be made to 


yield to the violent Compreſſion of the Engine that ſqueezed it. 
FE. 5. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Extenſion 1 
of Body diſtinguiſhed from the Extenſion of Space. On Solidity 
The Extenſion of Body being nothing, but the  gependsr Im- 
Coheſion or Continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, move- pulſe, Reſi. 
able Parts; and the. Extenſion of Space, the Con- fance, and 
tinuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable Protruſion. 
Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bodies allo depends their | 
mutual Impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protruſion. Of pure Space then, 
and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs my 
ſelf one) who perſuade themſelves they have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas; and that they can think on Space without any thing 
in it that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think they have as clear, as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the Di- 
ſtance between the oppoſice Parts of a concave Superficies, be- 
ing equally as clear without, as with the Idea of any ſolid Parts 
1 | ES berween ; 
2. 
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between; and on the other Side, they perſuade themſelves, That 
they have, diſtinct from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome- 
thing that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of 
other Bodies, or refit their Motion. If there be others that 
have nor theſe two Idea, diſtinct, but confound them, and make 
but one of them. I know not how Men, who have the ſame 
Idea, under different Names, or different 1deas under the ſame 
Name, can, in that Caſe, talk with one another, any more than 
a Man, who not being Blind or Deaf, has diſtinct Ideas of the 


Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could diſcourſe. 


concerning Scarlet Colour with the Blind Man I mention in a- 
nother Place, who fanſied that the Idea of Scarlet was like the 
Sound of a Trumpet. 5 "A | 

F 6. If any one asks me, Phat this Solidiiy is, 
What it is. TI ſend bim to his Senſes to inform him: Let him 
put a Flint or a Foot- Ball between his Hands; 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will krow. If he 
thinks this not a ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, 
and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell bim what it is, and 
wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me whz+ Thinking is or where- 
in it conſiſts; or explain to me what Extenſion or Motion is, 
which, perhaps, ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple Ideas we have 
are ſuch, as Experience teaches them us; bur if beyond that, 
we endeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in the Mind, 
we ſhail ſucceed no better, than if we went about to clear up 
the Darknets of x Blind Man's Mind by talking and to diſ- 
courſe into him the Idea, of Light and Colours. The Reaſon of 


this 1 ſhall hew ein another Place. . 


* * 
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HE Ideas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space 
or Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion : For theſe make 
perceivable Impreflions both on the Eyes and Touch; 

and we can receive and convey into our Minds the ſdeas of our 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, boch by ſee in 
and Feeling. But having Occafion to ſpeak more at large of theſe 
in another Place, I here only enumerate then. 
e | e [7 TCA Gs 
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GA 
Of” Simple IDE AS of Reflection. 


$. 1, " HE Mind receiving the Idea, men- Are the Ope- . 
TH rioned in the foregoing Chapters, rations of ob 


- from withour, when it turns irs Mindabout its 
View inward upon it ſelf, and obſerves its own ober Ideas. 
Actions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from thence Ty 


other Idea, which are as capable to be the Objects of its Con- 


templation, as any of thoſe it received from foreign Things. 
F. 2. The two great and principal Actions of 


the Mind, which are moſt frequently conſidered, 7he Idea of 


and which are ſo frequent, that every one that Perception, 
pleaſes, may take notice of em in himſelf, are theſe and Idea f 


two: Willing, we 
| Perception, or Thinking ; and | 3 have from 
Volition, or Willing. RefleFion. 


The Power of Thinking is called the Underſtanding, and the 


Power of Volition is called the Wil, and theſe two Powers or 
Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of 


the Modes of theſe ſimple Ideas of Reflection, ſuch as are Re- 
membrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Fudging, Knowledge, Faith, &c. 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. | | 


— — 
— — 
e 


C. 1. 1 ** be other ſimple Idea, which Pleaſure an 


convey themſelves into the Mind, Pais. 
_ by all the ways of Senſation and 
Reflection, vix. | | 
| Pleaſure, or Delight, and its Oppokite, 
Pain, or Uneaſineſs. 5 

Power. | 

Exiſtence, 

Vnity, . 
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9. 2. Delight, or Uneaſmeſs, one or other of them join them- 
ſelves to almoſt all our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: 


And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from without, 


any retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 

oduce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, I would 
be underſtood to ſigniſie whatſoever delights or moleſts us; 
whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or 2 thing 


operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satisfaction, 


Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, Sc. on the one fide; or Uneaſi- 
neſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, Sc. on the 
other, they are ſtill but different Degrees of the ſame Thing, and 
belong to the Idea of Pleaſure and Pain, Delight, or Uneaſi- 
neſs; which are the Names I ſhall moſt commonly uſe for thoſe 
two forts of Ideas. F 5 „ 

$. 3. The infinire wiſe Author of our Being, having given 
us the Power over ſeveral parts of our Bodies, to move or keep 
them at Reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by the Motion of them, 
to move our ſelves, and our contiguous Bodies, in which con- 
ſiſts all the Actions of Body: Having alſo given a Power to 


our Minds, in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas, 


which it will think on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or 
that Subje4 with Conſideration and Attention, to excite us to 
theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion, that we are capable of, 
has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral Senſa- 
tions, a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly ſeparated 
from all our onward Senſations, and inward Thoughts, we 

ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one Thought or Act.on to a- 


nother; Negligence to Attention, or Motion to Reft. And ſo 


we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds; but 
Jer our Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run adritt, without any 
Direction or Deſign; and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, like un- 
regarded Shadows, to make their Appearances there, as it hap- 
pen d, without attending to them. In which State, Man, how- 
ever furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtandirg and Will, 
would be a very idle unactive Creature, and paſs his time on 

in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore pleaſed our wile 
Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects, and to the Idea which we 


receive from them, as alſo ro ſeveral of our Thoughts, a con- 


comirant Pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Objects, to ſeveral Degrees, 
that thoſe Faculties which he had endowed us with, might not 
remain wholly idle, and unemploy d by us. 
6. 4. Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Ule ro fer us on Work 
that Pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties * 
3 8 N avo 
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avoid that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth our Conſide- 


ration, That Pain is often produced by the ſame Objects and Ideas 
that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjunction, which 
makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where we expected 
Pleaſure, gives us new Occaſion of admiring the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of our Maker, who deſigning the Preſeryation of our 
Being, bas annexed Pain to the Application of many Things to 
our Bodies, to warn us of the harm that they will do; and as 


Advices to withdraw from them. But He not deſigning our Pre- 


ſervation barely, but the Preſervation of every Part and Organ 


in its Perfection, hath, in many Caſes annexed Pain to thoſe 


very Ideas which delight us. Thus Hear, thar is very agreeable 
to us in one Degree, by a little greater increaſe of it, proves no 
ordinary Torment; and the moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objects, 
Light it ſelf, if there be roo much of ir, if increaſed beyond a 
due proportion to our Eyes, cauſes a very painful Senſation: 
Which is wiſely and favourably: ſo ordered by Nature, that 
when any Object does, by the Vehemency of its Operation, diſ- 
order the Inſtruments of Senſation, whoſe Structures cannot but 
be very nice and delicate, we might, by the Pain be warned to 
withdraw, before the Organ be quite put our of order, and o 
be unfitred for its proper Functions for the future. The Conſi- 
deration of thoſe Objects that produce it, may well perſwade 
us, that this is the end or uſe of Pain. For though great Light 
be inſufferable to our Eyes, yet the higheſt degree of Darkneſs 


does not at all diſeaſe them: Becauſe the cauſing no diſorderly 


Motion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm d, in its natural 


State. But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; be- 


cauſe it is equally diſtructive to that Temper, which is neceſſary 
to the preſervation of Life, and rhe exerciſe of the ſeyeral Fun- 
Ciions of the Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate degree of 
Warmth; or if vou pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts of 
our Bodies, confin d within certain Bounds:  - __. 

6. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon why God 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of Pleaſure and Pain 
in all the Things that environ and affect us; and blended them ta- 


gether, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to do ; 


with; that we finding Imperfection; Diſſatisſaction, and want of 
compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments which the Creatures 
can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the Esjoyment of him, 
with whom there is fullneſs of Foy, and at whoſe Rig Hand are 
, oe ome; 77TH (ß dlch 
56. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, 
ed | + 8, make 
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make the Idea of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to us, 


hene au than our own Experience does, which is the only 
Pain. way that we are capable of having them; yet the 


Conſideration of the Reaſon, why they are annexed 


to ſo many other Idea, ſerving to give us due Sentiments of the 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Sovereign Diſpoſer of all Things, 
may not be unſuitable to the main End of theſe 3 arp The 
Knowledge and Veneration of Him, being the chief End of all our 
Thoughts, and the proper Buſineſs of all Underſtandings. 
| 9. 7. Exiſtence and Unity, are two other Ideas, 
Exiſtence and that are ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding by every 
Unity. Object without, and every Idea within. When 
| Ideas are in our Minds, we conG6der them as being 
actually there, as well as we conſider Things to be actually with- 


dut us; which is, that they Exiſt, or have Exiſtence : And what- 


ever we can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being, or Idea, 
ſuggeſts ro the Underſtanding, the Idea of Unity. 
85 9. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple Ideas 


Power. | Which we receive from Senſation and Reflection. 


For obſerving in our ſelves, that we can, at Plea- 


ſure, move ſeveral parts of our Bodies which were at Reſt; the 


Effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to produce in one ano- 
ther occurring every Moment to our Senſes, we both theſe 
ways get the Idea of Power. 5, pa 5 

EY 9. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another Idea, which 
. Succeſſion. __ though ſuggeſted by our Senſes, yet is more con- 
5 pc ſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in our own 
Minds; and that is the Idea of Suceeſſien. For if we look im- 


mediately into our ſelves, and reſſect on what is obſervable 


there, we mall find our Idea always, whilſt we are awake, or 
have any thought, paſſing in Train, one going, and another com- 
ing, without Intermiſſion. ; | 5 
5 F. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are ar leaſt (a 
Simple Ideas I think) the moſt confiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas 
the Materials Which tbe Mind has, and out of which is made 


of af our all its other Knowledge; all which it receives on- 


Knowledge. ly by the two forementioned ways of Senſation 
Wh ani Reflect ion. a DO Os 


Not let any one think theſe roo narrow bounds for the ca 5 


cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its fligbr far. 
rher than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the Limus of the 
World ; that extends its Thoughts otten even beyond the ut- 
moſt Expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that in- 
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comprehenſible Inane. I grant all this, but deſire any one 16 


aſſign any fimple Idea, which is not received from one of thoſe In- 
{ets before-mentioned, or any complex Idea not made out of  thaſe 
ſimple Ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few ſimple 
Ideas ſufficient ro employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Ca- 
Preny ; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Know- 
ledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 
if we conſider how many Words may be made out of the va- 
rious Compoſition of Twenty Four Letters; or if going one 
Step farther, we will but reflect on the variety of Combinations 
may be made with barely one of the above-mentioned Ideas, 
dix. Number, whole Stock is inexhauſtible, and truly infinite: 
And what a large and immenſe Field, doth Extenſion alone af- 
ford the Mathematicians ? e . 85 
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Some farther Conſiderations concerning our fimple 
ö | 
. Ce the ſimple Idea of Senſati- Poſeive Ideas. 
on tis to be conſidered, That what - from pri uva- 
| ſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as tie Cauſes. 
to be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any W 
Perception in the Mind, doth hereby produce in the Under- 
ſtanding a ſimple Idea; which, whatever be the external Cauſe 
of ir, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to 
be a real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any other 
whatſoever; though perhaps the Cauſe of it be bur a Privation 
in the Subject. 2 eee e 7 7 fi 
F. 2. Thus the Idea of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and po- 
ſitive Ideas in the Mind; though perhaps, tome of the Cauſes 


which produce them, are barely Privations in thoſe: Subjects 


from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas, Theſe the Uader- 
ſtanding, in its View of them, conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive 
Idea, without tak ing notice of the Cauſes that produce them; 

which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea, as it is in the 


Underſtanding ; but to the Nature of the Thing exiſting wich- 
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out us. Theſe are two very different Things, and carefully to 
be diſtinguiſned; ir being one thing to perceive and know the 
Idea of White or Black, and quite another to examine what kind 
of Particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the Superficies, to 
make any Object appear White or Black. „ 

g. 3. A Painter or Dyer, who never enquired into their 
Cauſes, bath the Idea of White and Black, and other Colours, 
as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and 
perhaps more diſtinctly than rhe Philoſopber who had buſied bim- 
ſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how far 
either of them is in its Cauſe poſitive or privative; and the Idea 
of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind than that of White, how- 
ever the Cauſe of that Colour in the external Obiect may be 
only a Pravation, | | | 


9. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking to en- 


quite into the natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I ſhould 
offer this as a Reaſon why a privative Cauſe might, in ſome Caſes 
at leaſt, produce à poſitive Idea; viz. That all Senſation being pro- 


duced in us, only by different Degrees and Modes of Motion in 


our animal Spirits, variouſly agirated by external Objects, the 
Abatement of any former Motion muſt as neceſſarily produce a 
new Senſation, as the Variation or Increaſe of it; and ſo intro- 
the animal Spirits in that Organ. | 3 

g. 3. But whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here deter- 
mine, but appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the 
Shadow of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the Abſence 
of Light (and the more the Abſence of Light is, the more diſ- 
cernible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks on ir, cauſe 


duce a new Idea, which depends only on a different Motion of 


as clear and poſitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man bimſelf, 


though covered over with clear Sun-ſhine? And the Picture 
of a Shadow is a pofitive Thing. Indeed, we have negative 
Names, which ſtand not directly tor poſitive Ideas, bur for their 
Abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nibil, &c. which Words de- 


note poſitive Ideas ; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, With a Significa- 


tion of their Abſen e. | 
| 6. 6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee 


Poſttivos Ideas Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a Hole perfectly Dark, 


from prius - from whence no Light is reflected, tis cerrain one 

| five Cauſes, may lee the Figure of it, or it may be painted; or 
+1 whether the Ink I write with, makes any other 
Id:a, is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I bave here aſſigned 
of poſitive Ideas, ate according to the common Opinion 75 in 
5 | | | ruth 
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Truth, it will be hard to determine whether there be really any 
Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it be determined, Whether Reſt 
be any more 4 Privation than Motion. © | 
9. 7. Io diſcover the Nature of our Ideas the Ideas in the 

better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it will Mind, Quali- 
be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they are Ideas ties in Bodies. 
ot Perceptions in our Minds; and as they are Mo- th 
difications of Matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in 
us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that 
they are exactly the Images and Re/emblances of ſomething inhe- 
rent in the Subject; moſt of thoſe of Senſation being in the 
Mind no more the Likeneſs of ſomerhing exiſting without us, 
than the Names that ſtand for them are the Likeneſs of our Ideas, 
which yet upon Hearing, they are apt to excite in us. | 

§. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in ir (elf, or is the im- 
mediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that 
I call Idea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our Mind, I 
call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus a Snow- 
ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of Mhite, Cold, 
and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in us, as they are 
in the Snow- ball, I call Qualities; and as they are Senſations or 
Perceptions in our Underſtandings, I call them Ideas; which 
Ideas, if I ſpeak of them ſometimes, as in the Things themſelves, 
I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the Objects 
which produce them in us. wo | 

6. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies are, Primary Qua- 
Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Body, liries. 
in what Eftate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the Al. e 
terations and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed upon 
it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly ſinds in eve- 
ry Particle of Matter, which has Bulk enough to be perceived, 
and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of Matter, 
though leſs than to make it ſelf fingly be perceived by our 
Senſes, v. g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, 
each Part Bo ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility; di- 
vide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qualities; and ſo di- 
vide it on, till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain ſtill 
each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Dieiſion (which is all 
that a Mill, or Peſtel, or any other Body does upon another, 
in reducing it to inſenſible Parts) can never take away either 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but 


only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate Maſles of Matter, of 
that which was but one before 0 all which diſtinct Maſſes, ret- 
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kon d as ſo many diſtinct Bodies, after Diviſion make a certain 
Number. Theſe I call original or primary Qualities of Body, 


_ which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple Ideas in us, voix, 


Solidity, Exrenfion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt and Number. 

F. 10. 2d, Such Qualities, which in truth are nothing in the 
Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations 
in us by their primary Qualities, i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Tex- - 
ture, and Motion of their inſenſible Parts, as Colours, Sounds, 
Taſtes, Ge. Theſe I call ſecondary Qualities, To theſe might 
be added a third Sort, which are allowed ro be barely Powers, 
though they are as much real Qualities in the Subject, as thoſe 
which I, to comply with the common way of Speaking, call 


Qualities, but for Diſtinction, ſecondary Qualities. For the Power 


in Fire to produce a new Colour or Conſiſtency in Wax or Clay 
by its primary Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the 
Power, it has to produce in me a new Idea or Senſation of 
Warmth or Burning, which I felt not before, by the ſame pri- 


mary Qualities, viz. The Bulk, Texture and Motion of its in- 
ſenſible Parts. 


- How primary . 11. The next thing to be conſider d is, bow 


"Qualities Bodies produce Ideas in us, and that is manifeſtly 
produce their b Impulſe, the only Way which we can conceive 
Ideas. Bodies operate in. 1 aat 


| | g. 12. If then external Objects be not united 
to our Minds, when they produce Ideas in it; and yet we per- 
ceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly fall under 
our Senſes, tis evident that ſome Motion muſt be thence conti- 
nued by our Nerves or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts of our Bo- 
dies, to the Brains, or the Seat of Senſation; there to produce in 
our Minds the particular Ideas we have of them. And ſince the 
Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an ob- 


ſervable Bigneſs, may be perceived at a Diſtance by the Sight, tis 


evident ſome fingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from them 
to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain ſome Motion which 
produces theſe Ideas which we have of them in us. = 

F. 13. After the ſame manner that the Ideas 


45 Seren · of theſe original Qualities are produced in us, we 


may conceive that the Ideas of ſecondary Qualities, 
are alſo produced, viz. by the Operatian inſenſible 


Particles on our Senſes. For it being manifeſt that there are Bo- 


dies, and good Store of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that 


we cannot, by any of our Senſes diſcover either their Bulk, 


Figure, or Motion, as is evident in thg Particles of the hay 
EEE 7 71 "Ek . ater, 
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Primary Qualities. gn. 
Water, and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as much 
ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Water, as the Particles of 
Air or Water are (maller than Peaſe or Hail- ſtones. Let us ſup. 
poſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Figure, Bulk and 
Jumder of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeveral Organs of our 
Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſations, which we have 
from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, v. g that a Violet, by 

the impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles of Matter of peculiar F. 
gures, and Bulks, and in different Degrees and Modifications of 
their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of the Blue Colour, and ſweet 


Scent of that Flower ro be produced in our Minds, It bein 


no more impoſſible to conceive, that God ſhould annex ſuc 
Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which they have no Similitude, 
than that he ſhould annex the Idea of Pain to the Motion of a 


oy of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with which that Idea hath no 


eſemblance. 4 
g. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smels, may 
be underſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Somnds, and other the like ſen- 


fible Qualities; which. whatever Reality we by Miſtake attri= 


bute to them, are in Truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, 
but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on 
thoſe primary Qualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 


of Parts; as I have ſaid. 


9. 15. From whence I think it is eaſy to dtaw Ideas pri- 
this Obſervation, that the Ideas of primary Quali- mary Quali- 
ties of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and their #7es are Re- 
Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves; Jmblancer ; of 
but the Ideas, produced in us by theſe ſecondary Qua- ſecondary, nit. 
lities, have no Reſemblance of them at all. There is . 
nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies themſelves : They 
are in the Bodies we denominate from them, only a Power to 
produce thoſe Senſations in us: And what is Sweet, Blue, r 

Varm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of the 
inſenſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call fo. _ 
9. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light; Snow, White and 
Cold; and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they produce 
in us, which Qualities are commonly thought to be the ſame 
in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one the perfect 
Reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; and ic would 
by moſt Men be judged very extravagant, if one ſhould. fay o- 
therwiſe. And yet he that will conſider, that the ſame Fire that 
at one Dittance produces in; us the Senſation of #/armeh, does 
a a nearer Approach, produce in Ls the far difference 2 
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100 Secondary Qualities. 


ol Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what Reaſon he has to ſay, 
That his Idea of Warmeb, which was produced in him by the 
Fire, is actually in the Fire; and his Idea of Pain, which the 


ſame Fire produced in him the ſame way, is not in the Fire. 
Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in Snow, and Pain not, when 
it produces the one and the other Idea in us; and can do neither, 
* by the Bulk, Figure, Number, and Motion of its ſolid 
arts: r OD | * 8 | 
9. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the 
parts of Fire, or Suom, are really in them, whether any one's Senſes 
perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called real 
Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But Ligbe, 
Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, than 
Sickneſs or Pain 5 in Manna. Take away the Senſation of them; 
Jer not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear Sounds; 
let the Palate not Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell, and all Colours, 
Taſtes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are ſuch particular Ideas, 
Yaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, i. e. Bulk, 
Figure, and Morions of Parts. J LS 
F. 18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce 
in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by being re- 
moved from one Place to another, the Idea of Motion. This 
Ilea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna moving: 
A Circle or Square are the ſame, whether in Idea or Exiſtence ; 


in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this, both Motion and Fi- 


gure are really in the Manna, whether we take notice of them or 
no : This every Body is ready to agree to. Beſides, Manna by 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of its Parts, has a Pow- 
er to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of acute 
Pains, or Gripings in us. Thar theſe [deas of Sickneſs ami Pain 
are not in the Manna, bur Effects of its Operations on us, and 
are no where when we feel them not: This alſo every one rea- 
dily agrees to. And yet Men are hardly to be brought to think, 


that Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs are not really in Manna; which are 


but the Effects of the Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size, 
and Figure of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate ; as the Pain 
and Sickneſs cauſed by Manna, are conſeſſedly nothing but the 
effects of its Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, 
Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts; (for by nothing elſe 
can a Body operate, as has been proved :) As if it could not 
operate on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the 
Mind particular diſtinct Ideas, which in its ſelf it has not, as well 
as we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and _ 
8 5 R 7 
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by produce diſtinct Idea, which in it ſelf it has nor. Theſe Ideas 
being all effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral parts 
of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Motion of its 
Parts, why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate, ſhould ra- 


ther be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe produced 


by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sickneſs, Ideas 
that are the effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to be no where 
when they are not felt; and yet rhe Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs, 
effects of the ſame Manna on other parts of the Body, by ways 
equally as unknown, ſhould be thought ro exiſt in the Manna; 
_— they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon to 
explain. | e e | 

C. 19. Let us conſider the red and white Co- Ideas pri- 
lours in Porphyry: Hinder Light but from ſtriking mary Quali- 


on ir, and its Colours vaniſh; it no longer pro- ties. are reſem- 


duces any ſuch Ideas in us: Upon the return of Blances, of ſe- 
Light, it produces theſe Appearances on us again, condary, not. 

Can any one think any real Alterations are made 
in the Porphyry, by the preſence or abſence of Light; and that 
thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs, are really in Porphyry in 
the Light, when tis plain i: has no colour in the Dark: it has in- 
deed ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, as 
are apt by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome parts of that 
hard Stone; to produce in us the Idea of Redneſs, and from 
others the Idea of Whiteneſs: But Whiteneſs or Redneſs are nor 
in it at any time, bur ſuch a Texture, that hath the power to 


produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 


6. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will 


be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. 
Whar real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 


Body, bur an Alteration of the Texture of it ? Sig 
9. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may 


be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, ar the {ame 


Time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one Hand, and of 
Heat by the other: Whereas it is impoſſible, that the ſame Wa- 
ter, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, ſhould at the ſame iims 
be both Hot and Cold. For if we imagine Warmth, as it is % 
our Hands, to be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of Motion 42 


the minute Particles of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we way 
derſtand how it is poſſible, tbat the ſame Water may art 
ſame time produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and c. 


in the other; which yet Figure never does, that never pr 


cing the Idea of a Square by one Hand, which has produc... 
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102 Secondary Qualities. 
the Idea of a Globe by another, Bur if the Senſation of Hear 
and Cold, be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the Mo- 
tion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Corpuſcles 
of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if that Mo- 
tion be greater in one Hand than in the other ; if a Body be ap» 
plied to the two Hands, which bas in its minute Particles a grea- 
ter Motion than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and a leſs than in 
thoſe of the other, ir will encreaſe the Motion of the one Hand, 
and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the different Senſations of C 
Heat and Cold that depend thereon, "1185 4 
9. 22. T have in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phy- q 
7 
tl 


ſical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it 

being neceſſary to make the Nature of Laatios a little un- 

derſtood, and to make the 1. between the Qualities in Bo- 

dies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be diſtinctly 
conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intelli- 

gibly of them; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this little Excurfi- 

on into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent 4 

Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary and real Qualities of Bodies, {\ *! 

which are always in them, (v:z. Solidiry, Extenſion, Figure, tl 


Number, and Motion, or Reſt, and. are ſometimes perceived |] *® 

by us, viz. when the Bodies they are in, are big enough fingl 1 

to be diſcerned from thoſe ſecondary and imputed Qualities, which | ſe 

are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of thoſe primary Te 

ones, when they operate without being diſtinctly diſcerned ; LL. 

whereby we alſo may come to know what Idea are, and what 8. 

are not Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the Bodies A 

we denominate from them. | | | 22 

2 „1 J 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies B 

i! ö 9 in rightly conſidered, are of Three ſorts. RE” qi 
1 Buder. Firſt, The Bull, Figure, Number, Situation, and di 
1 Motion, or Reſt of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, whether lit 
i _ we perceive them or no; and when they are of that ſize, that at 
Þ+ we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the Thing, St 
ls as it is in i: (elf ; as is plain in Artificial Things: Theſe I call m 
primary Qualities. | | | | rh 
Iſt Second y, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of its in- "0 
If ſenfible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on - Ol 
lf any of our Senſes, and thereby produce in w the different Idea of by 
| ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſts, &c. thele are uſually 1¹ 
[| called ſenſible Qualities. | . | th 

| Thirdh, The Ferer that is in any Body, 6 reaſon of the 1 


* 
41 
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particular Conſtiturion of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch a 


change in the Bull, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, 


as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from what it did 
beſore. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax white, and 
Fire ro make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called Powers. 


The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think may be properly 
called real Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the 
Things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; and up- 
on their different Modifications it is that the ſecondary Qualities 


depend. . 

"+ The other two are only Powers to act differently upon other 
Things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications of 

thoſe primary Qualities. | 


9g. 24. Zut though theſe two later ſorts of Qualities The 1ft are 
are Powers barely, and nothing but Powers rela- Reſemblances. 
ting to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſalting from The 4d 
the different Modifications of the original Quali- hongbt Re- 
ties; yer they are generally otherwiſe thought of. ſemblances, 
For the ſecond Sort, viz. The Powers to produce we; _ - 
ſeveral Ideas in us by our Senſes, are looked upon as 2 8. = ae 
real Qualities in the Things thus affecting us: But e ee 
the third Sort are call d and eſteem d barely Powers, | 


v. g. the Idea of Heat or Ligbt, which we receive by our Eyes, 


or rouch from the Sun, are commonly thought rea! Qualities, 
exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething more than meer Powers in it. 
But when we conſider the Sun, in reference ro Wax, which ir 
melts or blanches, we look upon the Whiteneſs and Softneſs pro- 
duced in the Wax, not as Qualities in the Sun, but Effects pro- 
duced by Powers in it: Whereas, if righcly conſidered, theſe Qua- 
liries of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I 
am warmed or enlighrned; by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the 
Sun, than the Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or 
melred, are in the Sun: They are all of them equally Powers in 
the Sun, depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able 


in the one Caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Moti- 


on of ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as theres 
by to produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, 
it is able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 


the inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fi to produce 


in me the diſtincti idea: of White and Fluid. 1 85 
64 924 
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46 25. The Reaſon, Muy the one are ordinarily taken for real 
Qualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, becauſe 


the Ideas we have of diſtinct Colours, Sounds, &c. containing 


nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are not 
apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Qualities, which 
appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Production; and 
with which they have nor any apparent Congruity, or conceiva- 
ble Connexion. Hence it is, that we are ſo forward to ima- 
gine, that thoſe Ideas are the Reſemblances of ſomething really 
exiſting in the Objects themſelves : Since Senſation diſcovers no- 


thing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of Parts in their Production; 


nor can Reaſon. ſhew how Bodies by their Bulk, Figure, and. 
Motion, ſhould produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yel- 
low, Se. Bur in the other Caſe, in the Operations of Bodies 
changing the Qualities one of another, we plainly diſcover thar 
the Quality produced hath commonly no Reſemblance with 
any thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as 
a bare Effect of Power. For though receiving the Idea of Heat 
or Light from the Sun, we are apr to think tis a Perception and 


Reſemblance of ſuch a Quality in the Sun; yet when we ſee 


Wax, or a fair Face, receive change of Colour from the Sun, 
we cannot imagine that to be the Reception or Reſemblance of 


any thing in the Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours 


in the Sun it ſelf, For our Senſes being able to obſerve a Like- 
neſs or Unlikene ſs of ſenſible Qualit ies in two different exter- 
nal Objects. we forwardly enough conclude the Production of 


any ſenſible Quality in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare 


Power, and not the Communication of any Quality which was 


really in the Efficient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in 


the thing that produced ir. But our Senſes not being able to 
diſcover any Unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us and 
the Quality of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine 
that our Ideas are Reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and 


not the Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of 
their Primary Qualicies, with which Primary Qualities the Ideas 


produced in us, have no Reſemblance. - | 

PET 9. 26. To conclude; beſides thoſe before-men- 
eben, tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, viz, Bulk, Fi. 
f ure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 


olid Paris; all the reft, whereby we take Notice 


eivable,2dly, of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
"Mediately per. are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them, de- 


eri volle. pending on thoſe Primary Qualities ; * 
LA, 8 8 ; t Y 
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they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating on 
other Bodies, ſo to change their Primary Qualities, as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in us, different from what be- 
fore they did. The former of theſe, I think, may, be called Se- 
condary Qualities, immediately perceiveable : the latter, Secondary 
Qualities, mediately perceivable. | 5 


N 


e 
F PERCEPTION. 


8. 1. Erception, as it is the firſt Faculty of I is thefoft 
A the Mind, exerciſed about our Ideas ; ſimple Idea of 
ſe it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we Rqfection. 
have from Reflection, and is by ſome called Think- 3 
ing in general. Though Thinking, in the Propriery of the Eng- 
55 Tongue, ſignifies that ſort of Operation of the Mind about its 
Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with ſome Degree 
of voluntary Attention, conſiders any Thing. For in bare, na- 
ked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive; 
and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. _ | 
6. 2. Mhat Perception in, every one will know Perception is 
better by reflecting on what he does himſelf, when only when the 
he ſees, hears, feels, Oc, or thinks, than by any Mind receives 
Diſcourſe of mine, Whoever reflects on what the Impreſſion. 
paſſes in his own Mind, cannot miſs it: And if he 
does not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot make him 
have any Notion of ir. EY 
F. 3. This is certain, That whatever Alterations are made in 
the Body, if they reach not che Mind; whatever Impreſſions 
are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken Notice of 
within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bodies, with 
no other Effect than it does a Billet, unleſs the Motion be con- 
tinned tothe Brain, and there the Senſe of Hear, or Idea of Pain, 
be produced in the Mind, where: confilts actual Perception. 2X 
6. 4. How often may a Mz: obſerve in bimſelf, that whilft 
his Mind is intently employ'd i; the Contemplation of ſome Ob- - 
jeas ; and curiouſly ſuryz yin; 'ome Ideas that are there, it takes 
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no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Or- 
San of Hearing, with the ſame Alteration that uſes to be for the 
producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe there may be 


on the Organ; but ir not reaching the Obſervation of the Mind, 
there follows no Perception: And though the Motion that uſes 
to produce the Idea of Soand; be made in the Ear, yet no Sound 
is heard. Want of Senſation in this Caſe, is not through any 
Defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affected 
than at other Times when he does hear: But that which uſes 


to produce the Idea, though convey'd in by the uſual Organ, 


not-being taken notice of in the go rarer A and ſo imprint- 


ing no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that 


where ever there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually 
produced, and preſent in.the Underſtanding. | 

g. 5. Therefore I doubt not bur Children, by 
they have I- the exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects that 
deas in the affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas 
Womb, baue before they are born, as the unavoidable Effects 
none Innate, either of - Bodies that environ them, or elſe 


of thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer ; amongſt 


which (if one may conjecture concerning Things not very capa- 
ble of Examination) I chink the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth, 
are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 


F. 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children 
receive ſome Idea} before they come into the World, yet theſe 
ſimple Ideas are far from choſe Innate Principles which ſome con- 


tend for, and. we above have rejected. Theſe here mentioned, 
being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Affections of 
the Body, which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſome- 
thing exterior to the Mind; no otherwiſe differing in their man- 
ner of Production from other Ideas deriv'd from Senſe, but only 
in the Precedency of Time: Whereas, thoſe Innate Principles are 


ſuppoſed to be quite of another Nature; not coming into the 


Mind by any accidental Alterations in, or Operations on the Bo- 
dy; bur, as it were, original Characters impreſſed upon it in the 
very firſt Moment of its Being and Conſtitution. 


9. 7. As there are ſome Ideas, which we may 


after they are Born, thoſe Ideas are the earlieſt im- 
trinted, which happen, to be the ſenſible Qualities mhich firſt occur 
y . ; 55 Rf 7 to. 
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to them; amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor 


of the weakeſt Efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is, to be 
furniſhed with all ſuch Idea as have no Pain accompanying them, 


may be a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in Children new- 
born, who always turn their Eyes to that part from whence 
the Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe, Bur the 1deas thar 


are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, according to the di- 


vers Circumftarices of Childrens firſt entertainment in the World, 
the Order, wherein the ſeveral Ideas come ar firſt into the Mind, 
is very various, and uncertain alſo; neither is it much material 
to know it. | | h 
9. 8. We are farther to conſider concerning Ideas of Sen- 
Perception, that the Ideas we receive by Senſation ſateen often 
are often in grown People alter'd by the Fudgment, changed bythe 
without our taking notice of it. When we ſet Judgment. 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform | 
colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jer, tis certain, that the Ida 


thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle varioufly 


ſhadow'd, with ſeveral degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by Uſe been accuſtomed to per- 
_ ceive, what kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us; what Alterations are made in the Reflections of Light, by 
the difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies, the Judgment 
preſently, by an habitual Cuſtom, alters the Appearances into 
their Cauſes : So that from that, which truly is variety of Sha- 
dow or Colour, collecting the Figure, ir makes it paſs for a 
mark of Figure, and frames to it ſelf the Perception of a convex 


Figure, and an uniform Colour; when the Idea we receive 
from thence, is only a Plane yariouſly colour'd ; as is evident in 


Painting. To which purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Problem of- 


that very Ingenious and Studious Promoter of real Knowledge, 


the Learned and Worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was pleaſed 
to ſend me in a Letter ſome Monrtbs fince ; and it is this: Sup- 
poſe a Man born Blind, and now Adult, and 2 by his Touch to 
diſtinguiſh between a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and 
nighly of the ſame Bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and t other, 
which u the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere 
placed on a Table, and the blind Man to be made to ſee : Quære, 
Whether by bis Sight before be touch d them, he could now diſtinguiſh, 
and tell, which # the Globe, which the Cube. To which the acute 
and judicious Propoſer anſwers, Not. For though he has obtain'd 
the Experience of, how a Globe, how a Cube affe&s his Touch; yet be 
bes not get attained the Experience, chat whas affect by * | 
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 ofo, muſt affect his Sight ſo or ſo: Or that a protuberant Angle in the' 
Cube, that preſſed bis Hand unequally, ſhall appear to his Eye, asit 


does in the Cube. I agree with this thinking Gentleman, whom I 
am proud to call my Friend, in his Anſwer to this his Problem ; 
and am of Opinion, that the blind Man, ar firſt Sight, would | 
not be able with certainty to ſay, which was the Globe, which 


the Cube, whilft he only ſaw them; though he could unerring- 


iy name them by his Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by 
the difference of their Figures felt. This I have ſer down, and 
leave with my Reader, as an occaſion for him to conſider, how 
much he may be beholding to Experience, Improvement, and ac- 
quired Notions,” where he thinks he has not the leaſt uſe of, or 
help from them: And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gent/e- 


man farther adds, that having upon the occaſion of my Book, propo- 


ſed this to divers very ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with one, 
that at firſt gave the Anſwer to it, which be thinks true, till by boar- 
mpg bis alas, they were convinced. | | 5 


$. 9. Bur this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, bur 


thoſe received by Sight: Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 


of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light and 
Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe; and alſo the far 
different Ideas of Space, Figure, or Motion, the ſeveral Varie. 
ties whereof change the appearances of its pr my Object, vix. 

by 1 ſe, to judge of 
the one by the other. This in many Caſes, by a ſettled habit 


in Things whereof we have frequent Experience, is performed 


{o conſtantly, and ſo quick, that we take that for the Percepti- 
on of our Senſation, which is an Idea formed by our Judgment; 
ſo that one, viz. that of Senſation; ſerves only to excite the 


© other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it ſelf; as a Man who reads 


or hears with Attention and Underſtanding, takes little notice of 
the Characters or Sounds, but of the Ideas, that are excited in 
him by them.  _ CAESAR. ther gg SOLES 

g. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with fo little 
notice, if we conſider how very quick the Actions of rhe Mind 
are performed: For as it ſelf is thought to take up no Space, to 
have no Extenſion; ſo irs Actions ſeem to require no Time, but 
many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inſtant. I ſpeak this 
in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily 
obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will rake the pains to 
reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds 


with one Glance, ſee all the parts of a Demonſtration, which 


may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the r 
ES : W 2 
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will require to put it into Words, and Step by Step ſhew it ano- 
ther? Secondly, We ſhall not be fo much ſurpriz d, that this is 
done in us With ſo little Notice, if we conſider, how the Facili- 
ty which we get of doing Things, by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our Notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch 
as are begun very early, come, at laſt, to produce Ad ions in w, 
which often eſcape our Obſervation. How frequently do we, in a 
Day, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without perceiving that 
we are atallin the Dark ? Men, that by Cuſtom have gor the 
uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence, pronounce Sounds, 
which though taken notice of by others, they themſelves neither 
hear nor obſerve. And therefore, tis nor ſo ſtrange, that our 
Mind ſhould often change the Idea of irs Senſation. into that of 
its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the other, 
without our taking notice of it. | : Be CE 
g. 11. This Faculty of Perception, ſeems to me Perception 
to be that which puts the Diſtinction betwixt the puts the diffe- 
animal Kingdom,and the inferior Parts of Nature. For vence between 
however 3 have, many of them, ſome De- auimals and 
grees of Motion, and upon the different Application inferior Be. 
of other Bodies to them, do very briskly alter their .. 
Figures and Motions, and ſo have obtained the MEN 
Name of Senfitive Plants, from a Motion, which has ſome Re- 
ſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation : 
Yer, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than the turning of a wild Oar-beard, by the Inſinuation 
of the Particles of Moiſture ; or the ſhortning of a Rope, by the 
affuſion of Water. All which is done without any Senſation in 
the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 
g. 12. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome Degree, in all ſorts of 
Animal; though in ſome, poſſibly, che Avenues provided by 
Nature for the Reception of Senſations, are ſo few, and the Per- 
ception they are received with, ſo obſcure and dull, that ir 
comes extremely ſhort of the quickneſs and variety of Senſations 
which is in other Animals: But yer it is ſufficient for, and: wiſe- 
Iy adapted to, the State and Condition of that ſort of Animals 
who are thus made: So that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the 
Maker, plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendious Fa- 
brick, and all the ſeverab Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. 
6. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyſter or 
Cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo 
quick Senſes, as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor if it had, 
would it in that State and Incapacity of transferring it ſelf from 
***. ib 9 | | one 
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oe place to another, be better'd by tbem. What good would 
Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move it ſelf to 
or from the Objects, wherein at a Diftance ir perceives Good or 
Evil? And would not Quickneſs of Senſation, be an Inconveni- 
ence to an Animal that muſt lie ſtill where Chance has once 


placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder or warmer, clean 


or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? | 
S. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull 
Perception, whereby they are diftingyiſhed from perfect Inſen- 
ſibility. And that this may be ſo, we have plain Inſtances, even 
in Mankind it ſelf. Take one in whom decrepid old Age has 
blotted out the Memory of his paſt 8 and clearly 
wiped out the Idea his Mind was formerly ſtored with; and has, 
by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, and Smell quite, and his Taſte 
to a great Degree, ſtopp'd up almoſt all the Paſſages for new 
ones to enter, or, if there be ſome of the Inlets yet half open, 
the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all retained. 
How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of In- 
nate Principles) is in his Knowledge, and intellectual Faculties, 
above the Condition of a Coche, or an Oyſter, I leave to be con- 
ſidered. And if a Man had paſſed Sixty Years in ſuch a State, 
as tis poſſible he might, as well as three Days, I wonder what 
Difference there would have been in any intellectual Perfection 

between him and the loweſt Degree of Animals. 5 
F. 15. Perception then being the firſt Step and 
_ ©. Pereeptiim Degree towards Knowledge, and the Inlet of all the 
the Inlet of Materials of it, the fewer Senſes any Man, as well 


the Num- as any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer and 


leage. duller rhe Impreffions are, chat are made by them 
5 and the duller the Faculties are, that are employed 
about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge 
which is to be found in ſome Men. Bur this being in great 
variety of Degrees (as may be perceived amongſt Men) can- 
nor certainly be diſcovered in the ſeyeral Speciesof Animals, much 
leſs in their particular Individuals. Ir ſaffices me only to have re. 
marked bere, that Perception is the firſt Operation of all our in- 
tellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Knowledge into our 
Minds. And I am apt too to iniagine, that it is Perception in 
the loweſt Degree of it, which puts the Boundaries between 
Animals and the inferior Ranks of Creatures: But this I men- 
tion only as my Conjecture by the bye, it being indifferent to 
the Matter in Hand, which way the Learned ſhall determine 
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Of RETENTION. 


g. r. ] HE next Faculty of the Mind, Contemploti- 


whereby ir makes a farther Pro- in. 
greſs towards Knowledge, is that 
which I call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which from Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is 
done two Ways: Firſt, by keeping the Idea, which is brought 
Hes ir, for ſome time actually in view, which is called Contem- 
lation. : CERES 
g. 2. The other way of Retention is the Power Memory. 
to revive again in our Minds thoſe Ideas which | 
-after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as ir were laid 
aſide out of Sight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or 
Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed. This is 
Memory, which is as it were the Store-Houte of our Ideas, For 
the narrow Mind of Man, not being capable of having many 


Ideas under View and Confideration at once, it was neceſſary ta 
have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at another Time 


it might have uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing but actual 


Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be any thing, where 


there is no Perception of them, this laying up of our Ideas inthe 
Repoſitory of the Memory, ſigniſies no more but this, that the 
Mind has a Power, in many Caſes, to revive Perceptions which 
it has once had, with this additional Perception annexed to 
them, that it has had them before. And in this Senſe it is, that 
our Ideas are (aid to be in our Memories, when indeed they are 
actually no where, bur only there is an Ability in the Mind, 
when it will, to revive them again, and as it were paint them 
anew on it ſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with leſs Difi- 
culry ; ſome more lively, and others more obſcurely. And thus 
it is, by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, that we are ſaid to have all 
thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, which though we do not actu- 
ally contemplate, yet we can bring in Sight, and make appear 
again, and be the Objects of our Thoughts, without the help of 
thoſe fenfible Qualities which firſt imprinted them there. 
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F. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the 


Attention, fixing any Ideas in the Memory: But thoſe which 
Repetition, naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moſt laſt- 


Pleaſure, and ing Impreſſion, are thoſe which are accompanied 
Pain, fu Ideas. with Pleaſure or Pain. The great Buſineſs of the 
Senſes being to make us take Notice of what 


Hurts or Advantages of the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Na- 


ture (as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Recep- 
tion of ſeveral Ideas ; which ſupplying the Place of Conſiderati- 
on and Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than Conſide- 
ration in grown Men, makes both the Young and Old avoid 


- painful Objects, with that Haſte which is neceſſary for their 
Preſervation; and in both, ſettles in the Memory a Caution for 


the furure, TE 3 | 
6. 4. Concerning the ſeveral Degrees of laſting, 
Ideas fade in wherewith Ideas are imprinted on the Memory, we 
the Memory. may obſerve, that ſome of them have been pro- 
duced in the Underſtanding, by an Object affect. 
ing the Senſes once only, and no more than once: Others, that 


have more than once offer d themſelves to the Senſes, have yet 
been little taken notice of; the Mind, either heedleſs, as in 


Children, or otherwiſe employ'd,:as in Men, intent only on 


one thing, not ſetting the Stamp deep into ir ſelf. And in ſome, 


where they are ſet on with Care and repeated Impreſſions, either 
through rhe Temper of the Body, or ſome other Default, the 
Memory is very weak : In all theſe Caſes, Ideas in the Mind 


quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the Underſtanding, 


leaving no-more Foor-fteps, or remaining Characters of them- 
ſelves, than Shadows do flying over Fields of Corn; and the 
Mind is as void of them, as if they never had been there. 

6. 3. Thus many of thoſe Ideas, which were produced in the 


Minds of Children, in the beginning of their Senſation (ſome 


of which, perhaps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before 
they were born, and others in their Infancy) if in the future 


Courſe of their Lives, they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 


without the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them. This may be ob- 


ſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have loft their Sight 


when they were very Young, in whom the Idea, of Colours, 
having been bur ſlightly taken Notice of, and ceafing to be re- 
peated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome Years after, there is no 


more Notion nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than 


in thoſe of People born Blind. The Memory in ſome Men, 
tis true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle: But yet there 


ſeems 
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ſeems to be a conſtant Decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe which 


are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive; ſo that if 


they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of the 
Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt 
occaſion'd them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our 
Vouth, often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us 
thoſe Tombs, to which we are approaching; where, though 
the Braſs and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by 
Time, and the Imagery moulders away. The Pictures drawn in 
our Minds, are laid in fading Colours; and if not ſometimes re- 
freſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conſtitution of 
our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain make rhis Diffe= 
rence, that in ſome it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Free- ſtone, and in others little better 
than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire, though it may ſeem pro- 
bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 
ence the Memory; fince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever, in a 


| few Days, calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, which 


ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. 

. C. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves, it is Conftantly re- 
eaſie to remark, That thoſe that are ofreneſt refreſh- peated Ideas 
ed (amongſt which are thoſe that are conveyed can ſcarce be 
into the Mind by more Ways than one) by a fre- IA. 


; — return of the Objects or Actions that pro- 


uced them, fix themſelves beſt in the Memory, and remain cleareſt 
and longeſt there; and therefore thoſe which are of the ori- 
ginal Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Mo- 
tion, and Reſt, and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our Bodies, 


as Heat and Cold; and theſe which are the Affections of all Kinds 
of Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, and Number, which almoſt 


every Object that affects our Senſes, every Thought which em- 
ploys our Minds, bring along with them: Thele, I ſay, and 
any Ideas at all. 
GS. 7. In thi 


the like Ideas, are ſeldom quite loft, whilſt the Mind rerains 


Ws ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo In remem- 
call it, or viewing again the Ideas that are lodg'd bring, the. 
in the Memory, che Mind is oftentimes more than bare- Mind is often 
ly Paſſive, the Appearance of thoſe. dormant Pi- ##ive. 


ures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The 


Mind very often ſets it ſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 


—— 
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Idea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
ſometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding; and very often are 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſion; our Aﬀecti- 
ons bringing Ideas to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain 
quiet and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, con- 
cerning Ideas lodg d in the Memory, and upon Occaſion revived 
by the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive im- 
pou) none of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes 
otice of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews its Ac- 
naintance with them, as with Ideas it had known before. So | 
that though Idea, formerly imprinted, are not all conſtantly in 
View, yer in Remembrance they are conſtantly known to be | 
ſuch as have been formerly imprinted, 5. e. in Veiw, and taken 
Notice of before by the Underſtanding. =] 
6. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is ne- 
Iwo Defef#s in ceſſary in the next Degree to Perception. It is of | 
the Memory, ſo great Moment, that where it is wanting, all the 
Oblivion and reſt of our Faculties are in a great Meaſure uſeleſs : 
Slowneſs. And we in our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Know- 
ledge, could not proceed beyond preſent Objects, 
were it not for the Aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there 
may be two Defects. | | 


Firſt, Thar it loſes the Idea quite, and ſo far it produces per- 
fe Ignorance. For ſince we can know nothing farther than we 
have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect Igno- 
rance. . | re 

Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas 
that it has, and are laid up in Store, quick enough to ſerve the 
Mind upon Occaſions. This, if it be to a great Degree, is Stu- 
pidity; and he, who through this default in his Memory, has 
not the Ideas that are really preſerved there ready ar hand, 
when Need and Occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be 
without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little Purpoſe. The 
dull Man, who loſes the Opportunity, whilſt he is ſeeking in his 
Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſnould ſerve his Turn, is not much 
more happy in his Knowledge than one that is perfectly igno- 
rant. Tis the Buſineſs therefore of the Memory to furniſh to 
the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas which it has preſent Occaſion for, 
in the having them ready at hand on all Occaſions, conſiſts that 
which we call Invention, Fancy, and Quickneſs of Parts. „ 

. | | . 
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RETENTION. 115 
9. 9. Theſe are Defects we may obſerve in the Memory 


of one Man compared with another. There is another Defect, 
Which we may conceive to bein the Memory of Man in 35 


neral, compared with ſome ſuperiour created intellectual 

ings, which in this Faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they 
may have conſtantly in view the whole Senſe of all their for- 
mer Actions, wherein no one of the Thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip our of their Sight. The Omniſcience of God, 
who knows all Things, paſt, preſent, and to come, and ro whom 
the thoughts of Men's Hearts always lie open, may ſatisſie us 
of the poſſibility of this. For who- can doubt, but God may 
communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, his immediate Atten- 
dants, any of his Perfections, in what Proportion he pleaſes, 
as far as created finite Beings can be capable. Tis reported of 
that Prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till the decay of 
his Health had impaired his Memory, he forgot nothing of whar 
he had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational Age. 
This is a Privilege ſo little known to moſt Men, that it ſeems 
almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, mea- 
ſure all others by themſelves: But yer when confidered, may 
help us to enlarge our Thoughts towards greater Perfections of 
it in ſuperior Ranks of Spirits. For this of Mr. Paſcal, was ſtill 
with the narrowneſs that humane Minds are confin'd to here, 
of having great variety of Ideas only by Succeſſion, not all at 


once: Whereas the ſeveral Degrees of Angels may probably have 


larger Views, and ſome of them be endowed with Capacities a- 
ble ro retain together, and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one 
Picture, all their paſt Knowledge at once. This, we may con- 
ceive, would be no ſmall Advantage to the Knowledge of a think - 
ing Man; if all his paſt Thoughts, and Reaſonings could be al- 
ways preſent to him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of 
thoſe ways, wherein the Knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may ex- 
ceedingly ſurpaſs ours. | | 

F. 10. This Faculty of laying up, and retaining . Brute: hovs 
the Ideas that are brought into the Mind, ſeveral Memory. 
other Animals ſeem to have, to a great Degree, as 
well as Man. For to paſs by other Inftances, Birds learning 


of Tunes, and the Endeavours one may obſerve in them, to hit 


the Notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that they have Per- 
ception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them for 
Patterns. For ir ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould en- 


deavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as tis plain they 


do) of which no Ideas. For though I ſhould grant 
do) of which they kad no Hh Sh . 
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Sound may mechanically caule a certain Motion of the 


BS... DISCERNING. Op 
animal 
Spirits in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually 

5 and that Motion may be continued on to the Muſcles 
of the Wings, and ſo the Bird mechanically be driven away by 


certain Noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſervation: 


Yer that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it ſhould cauſe 
mechanically, either whilſt rhe Tune was playing, much leſs 
after it has ceaſed, ſuch. a Motion in the Organs of the Bird's 
Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of a foreign Sound, 
which imitation can be of no uſe to the Bird's Preſervation : 
But which is more, it cannot with any appearance of Reaſon, 
be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) that Birds, without Senſe and 
Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer and nearer by De- 
grees, to a Tune play'd Yeſterday ; which if they have no Idea 
of in their Memory, is now no where, nor can be a Pattern for 


them to imitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can bring them | 
. nearer to. Since there is no reaſon why the Sound of a Pipe | 


ſhould leave Traces in their Brains, which not at firſt; but by 
their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the like Sounds; and 
Why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould not make Traces 
which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, is impoſ- 


ſible to conceive. 


9 


8 


CHAP. XI. 


OF DISCERNING, and other Operations of the Mind. 


"No Knowledge F. 1. 2h: Nother Faculty we may take notice 
without it. A of in out Minds, is that of Diſcerning 


and diſtinguiſhing between the ſe- 


* veral Ideas ir has. It is not enough ro have a confuled Pexcep- 


tion of fotnething in general: Unleſs the Mind had a diſtinct 


Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, ir would 


be capable of very little Knowledge; though the Bodies that 


affect us, were as buſie about us, as they are now, and the 


Mind were continually employ d in thinking. On this Faculty 


of Diſtinguiſhing one Thing from another, depends the Evidence 


and Certaintyof-ſeveral, even very general Propogtions, which 


| ove pared for innate Truths ; becauſe Men over-looking the 


tue Cauſe, why thoſe Propofitions find univerſal Aſent, impure 
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it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions; whereas it in truth de- 
pends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of the Mind, whereby it 
perceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this 
more hereafter. | 


9. 2. How much the Imperfection of accurately The difference 


diſcriminating Ideas one from another lies, either in of Wit and 

the Dulneſs, or faulrs of rhe Organs of Senſe; or Judgment. 

want of Acuteneſs, Exerciſe, or Attention in the Un- | 

derftanding ; or Haſtineſs and Precipirancy, natural to ſome 
Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to take notice, 
that this is one of the Operations that the Mind may reflect on, 
and obſerve in it ſelf. It is of that Conſequence to its other 
Knowledge, that ſo far as this Faculty is in its ſelf dull, or not 
tightly made uſe of, for the diftinguithing one Thing from ano- 
her; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Reaſon and 
1 diſturbed or miſled. If in having our Ideas in the Me- 


mory ready at Hand, conſiſts quickneſs of Parts; in this of ha- 


ving them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one 
Thing from another, where there is but the leaſt Difference, con» 
fiſts, in a great Meaſure, the exactneſs of Judgment, and clear. 
neſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one Man above ano- 
ther. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome Reaſon of that 
common Obſervation, Thar Men who have a great deal of 


Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always the cleareſt Judg- 


ment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Vit lying moſt in the aſſem- 


blage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with Quickneſs and Va- 


riery, wherein can be found any Reſemblance or Congruity, 
thereby ro make up pleaſant Pictures, and agreeable Viſions in 
the Fancy: Judgment on the contrary, lies quite on the other 
fide, in ſeparating carefully, one from another, Ideas wherein 
can be found the leaſt Difference, thereby ro avoid being miſled 
by Similitude, and by Affinity to take one Thing for another. 
This is a way of proceeding quite contrary to Metaphor and 


Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part, lies that Entertainment and 
Pleaſantry of Wit, which ftrikes ſo lively on the Fancy, and 


therefore ſo acceptable to all People; becauſe irs Beauty appears 


at firſt ſight, and there is required no labour of Thought, to exa- 


mine what Truth or Reaſon there is in it. The Mind with- 


out looking any farther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of 


the Picture, and the gayety of the Fancy: And it is a kind of 


nan Affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere Rules of 


Truth and good Reafon ; whereby it . that ir conſiſts 
e tothem _ 
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[ 6. 3. To the well- diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, it 
_ -* Clearneſs chiefly contributes, they be clear and determinate : 
bone hinders And when they are ſo, it will not breed any Confu- 
Confuſion... for: or Miſtake about them, though the Senſes 
ſauld (as ſometimes they do) convey them from 
the ſame Object differently, on different Occaſions, and ſo ſeem 
to Err. For thawgh a Man in a Fever ſhould from Sugar have a 
bitter Taſte, which at another time would produce a ſweet one; 
yer the Idea of Bitter in that Man's Mind, would be as clear 
and diſtin from the Idea of Sweet, as if be had taſted only 
Gall. Nor does it make any more Conſuſion between the two 
Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, that the ſame ſort of Body produces 
at one time one, and at another time another Idea, by the Taſte, 
than it makes a Confuſion in two Ideas of White and Sweet, or 
White and Round, that the ſame piece of Sugar produces them 
both in the Mind at the ſame time. And the Ideas of Orange- 
colour and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the ſame |? 
parcel] of the Infufion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs di- 
ſtinct Ideas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two very 


different Bodies. | 
* g. 4. The COMPARING them one with a- 
Comparing. nother, in reſpect of Extent, Degrees, Time, Place, 
d or any other Circumſtances, is ano her Operation 
of the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which depends all 
that large Tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Relation; which 
of how vaſt an Extent it is, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider 
hereafter, | {© a | | 
9. 5. How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, is 
Brutes com- not eaſy to determine; I imagine they have it not 
pare, but im- in any great Degree: For though they probably 
Perfect y. have ſeveral Ideas diſtindt enough, yet it ſeems to 
me to be the Prerogative of Humane Underſtand- 
ing, when ir has ſufficiently diſtinguiſned any Ideas, ſo as to per- 
ceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, 
to caſt about and conſider in what Circumſtances they are capa. 
ble to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beaſts compare hot 
the Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed to 
the Objects chemſelves. The other Power of comparing, which 
may be obſerved. in Men belonging to general Ideas, and uſeful 
— to abſtract Reaſonings, we may probably conjecture Beaſts 
Nnave not. 
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| 5 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in 
"Compounding. the Mind about its Ideas, is COMPOSITION; 
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DISCERNING. 119 
whereby ir puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has recei - 


ved from Senſation and Reflection, and combines them into com- 


plex ones. Under this of Compoſition, may be reckon d alſo 
that of ENL ARGING; wherein, though the Compoſition 
does not ſo much appear as in more complex ond, yer ir is never- 
theleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, though of the ſame Kind. 
Thus by adding ſeveral Unites together, we make the Idea of a 
Dozen; and putting together the repeated Ideas of ſeveral Per- 
ches, we frame that of Furlong. ED N | 
9g. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brut#s come far 
ſhort of Men. For though they take in, and re- proter com- 
rain together ſeveral Combinations, or ſimple Ideas, pound but lite 
as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Ma- tie. 
ſter, make up the complex Idea a Dog has of him; 


or rather are ſo many diſtinct Marks whereby he knows him; 


yet I do not think they do of themſelves ever compound them, 
and make complex Ideas. And perhaps even where we think they 
have complex Ideas, tis only one ſimple one that directs them in 
the Knowledge of ſeveral Things which poſſibly they diſtin- 
guiſh leſs by their Sight than we imagine. For I have been 
credibly informed, thar a Birch will nurſe, play with, and be 
fog of young Foxes, as much as, and in place of her Puppies, 
if you can but ger them once to ſuck her ſo long that her Milk 
may go through them. And thoſe Animals which have a nu- 
merous Brood of young ones at once, appear nor to have any 
Knowledge of their Number; for though they are mightily con- 
cerned for any of their young, that are taken from them whilſt 
they are in Sight or Hearing, yet if one or two of them be ſtolen 
from them in their Abſence, or without Noiſe, they appear not 
to miſs them, or to have any Senſe that their Number is lef- 
ſen d. | „ | 

g. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſa- MNeming. © 
tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- 

gin, by Degrees, to learn the uſe of Signs. And when they have 
got the Skill ro apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of ar- 
ticulate Sounds, they begin to make »/e of Wordt to (ignifie their 
Ideas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow from 
others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may obſerve 
among the new and unuſual Names Children often give to Things 
in their firſt uſe of Language. | . 

6. 9. The uſe of Words then being to ſtand Mſtraion. 

as outward Marks of our internal Ideas, and thoſe 


Ideas being taken from . Things, if every particular Idea 
| | 4 | 
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that we take in, ſhould have a diſtin Name, Names muſt be 


"endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular Ideas 


received from particular Objects, to become general; which is 
done by conſidering them as they are in the Mind ſuch Appea- 
rances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, and the Circumſtances 
of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or any other concomitant J. 
deas. This is called ABSTRACTION, whereby Ideas taken 
from particular Beings, become general Repreſentatives of all of 
the ſame Kind; and their Names general Names applicable to 
whatever exiſts conformable ro ſuch abſtract Ideas. Such pre- 
Ciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, without confidering how, 


_ -Whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtand- 


ing lays up (with Names commonly annexed to them) as the 
Standards to rank real Exiſtences into Sorts, as they agree with 
theſe Patterns, and to denominate them accordingly. Thus the 
ſame Colour being obſerved to Day in Chalk or Snow, which 
the Mind Yeſterday received from Milk, it conſiders that Appear- 
ance alone makes it a Repreſentative of all of that Kind; and 


baving given it the Name Phiteneſs, it by that Sound 'fignifies 


the ſame Quality whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with; and 
thus Univerſals, whether Ideas or Terms, are made. 8 
N F. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Beaſt 

Brutes ab- compound and enlarge their Ideas that way, to 


Flract not. any degree: This, I think, I may be poſitive in, 


__  ._... [thatthe Power of Alſtracting is not at all in them; 
and that the having of general Ideas, is that which puts a perfect 
Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an Excellency which 
the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain to. For it is evi- 
dent, we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of making uſe of ge- 
neral Signs ſor univerſal Ideas; from which we have reaſon to 
imagine that they have not the Faculty of abſtracting, or ma- 
king general Ideas, ſince they have no uſe of Words, or any 


other general Signs. 5 | 
9. 11, Nor can it be imputed to their want of fic Organs 


to frame articulate Sounds, that they have no Uſe or Knowledge 
of general Words; fince many of them, we find, can faſhion 
ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but ne- 
ver with any ſuch Application. And on the other Side, Men, 
who through ſome Defe&t in the Organs, want Words, yer fail 
not to expreſs their univerſal Ideas by Signs, which ſerve them 
inſtead of general Words; a Faculty which we ſee Beafts come 


ſhort in. And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 


this that the Species of Brutes- are diſcriminated from _ 
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and tis that proper Difference wherein they are wholly ſepa- 


rated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a Diſtance. For if 
they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 


would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 
It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have Senſe; but it is only in par- 
ticular Ideas, juſt as they receiv d them from their Senſes. They 
are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and 
have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind 
of Abſtration, | 155 

F. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the Vliots and 
Want or Weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing mad Men. 
Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral | | 
Ways of falrering, would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who 
either perceive bur dully, or retain the Ideas that come into their 
Minds bur ill, who cannot readily excite or compound them, 
will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to under- 
ſtand, and make uſe of Language, or Judge, or Reaſon, to any 


rolerable Degree: Bur only a little, and imperfectly, about Things 


preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And indeed, any 
of the forementioned Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, 
2 ſuitable Defects in Mens Underſtandings and Know- 
N | | FO RT: 
6. 13. In fine, the Defect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
want of Quickneſs, Activity, and Motion inthe intellectual Fa- 
culties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas mad 
Men, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Extreme. For 
they do not appear to me to have loft the Faculty of Reaſon- 
ing; but having joined together ſome Ideas very wrongly, they 
miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men do that argue 
right from wrong Principles: For by the Violence of their Ima- 
ginations, having taken their Fancies for Realities, they make 
right Deductions from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſtracted 
Man fancying himſelf a King, with a right Inference, require 
ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect and Obedience: Others, who have 


thought themſelves made of Glaſs, have uſed the Caution nece(- 


ſary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, 


that a Man, who is very ſober, and of a right Underſtanding 


in all other Things, may in one particular be as frantick as, any 
in Bedlam ; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, or 
long fixing his Fancy upon one ſort of Thoughts, incoherent 


Ideas have been cemented together ſo powerfully, as to remain 


united. 
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united. But there are Degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly ; the 
diſorderly jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome 
Jeſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the Difference between Idiots 
and mad Men, that mad Men put wrong Ideas together, and 
ſo make wrong Propoſitions, bur argue and reaſon right from 
them : Bur Idiots make very few or no Propofitions, and reaſon 


ſcarce at all. | 
3 $. 14. Theſe I think, are the firſt Faculties and 
. Method. Operations of the Mind, which it makes uſe of in 

| Underftanding ; and though they are exerciſed a- 
bout all irs Ideas in general; yet the Inftances J have hitherto 
given, have been chiefly in fimple Ideas; and I have ſubjoined the 
Explication of theſe Faculties of the Mind, to that of fimple Ideas, 
before I come to what I have to ſay concerning complex ones, 
for theſe following Reaſons : 


Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at firft 
rincipally about fimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature 
in its ordinary Method, trace and diſcover them in their Riſe, 
Progreſs, and gradual Improvements. 

| Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how 
they operate about ſimple Ideas, which are vſually in moſt Men's 
Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtinct, than complex 
ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind ab- 
ſtracts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other Opera- 
tions about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more 
liable to Miſtake. e 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 

Ideas receivd from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected 
on, another Set of Ideas, derived from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which J call Reflection; and therefore fir to be con- 
fidered in this Place, after the fimple Ideas of Senſation. Of Com- 
| 238 Comparing, Abſtracting, Oc. I have but juſt ſpo- 
ken, having Occaſion to treat of them more at large in other 
Places. | 5 

5. 15. And thus I have given a ſhorr, and, 1 

Theſe are the think, true Hiſtory of the firſt Beginnings of Humane 
Beginnings of Knowledge ; whence the Mind has its firſt Objects, 
humane and by whar Steps it makes irs Progreſs co the 
Knowledge. laying in, and ftoring up rhoſe Ideas, our of which 

is to be framed all the Knowledge it is capable 
of; wherein I muſt appeal to Experience and Obſervation, whe- 
ther I am in the right: The beſt Way to come to Truth, be- 
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ing to examine Things as really they are, and not to conclude 
they are, as we fancy of our ſelves, or have been taught by o- 
thers to imagine. | 

F. 16. To deal truly, his is the only way, that Appeal to Ex- 
T can diſcover, whereby the Ideas of Things are perience. 
brought into the Underſtanding : If other Men have 
either Innate Ideas, or infuſed Principles, they have reaſon to 
enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, ir is impoſſible for others 
ro deny them the Privilege that they have above their Neigh- 
bours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in my ſelf, and is apree- 
able ro thoſe Norions ; Which, if we will examine the whole 
courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and Education, 
ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have laid. and to 
correſpond with this Method, in all the Paris and Degrees 
thereof. 
9. 17. I pretend not to teach, but ro enquire; Dark Room. 

and therefore cannor bur confeſs here again, Thar 

external and internal Senſation, are the only Paſſages that I can 
find of Knowledge, to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, as 
far as I can diſcover, are the Windows by which Light is let 
into this dark Room. For, methinks the Underſtanding is not 
much unlike a Cloſet wholly ſhut from Lighr, with only ſome 
little Opening left, to let in external vifible Reſemblances, or 
Ideas of Things withour ; would the Pictures coming into ſuch a 
dark Room but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as ro be found 
upon occaſion, it would very much reſemble the Underſtand- 
ing of a Man, in Reference to all Objects of Sighr, and the 
Ideas of them. | | 

Theſe are my Gueſſes concerning the means whereby the U 
derſtanding comes to have, and retain fimple Ideas, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I pro- 
ceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple Ideas and their Modes, 
a little more particularly. | | 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Complex IDEAS. 
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5. 1. Wi have bitbemo confidered thoſe Made by the 


Ideas, in the Reception whereof the Mind out of 


Mind is only Paſfive, which are thoſe fimple ones ſimple ones. 
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received from Senſation and Reflection before-mentioned, wheres 
of the Mind cannot make one to ir ſelf, nor have any Idea 
which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the Mind is 
wholly paſſive in the Reception of all its ſimple Ideas, fo ir exerts 
ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby out of its fimple Ideas, as the 
Materials and Foundations of the reſt, the otber are framed. 
The Acts of the Mind wherein it exerts its Power over its fim- 
ple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three, 1. Combining ſeveral fimple 
 TJaeas into ane Compound one, and thus all complex Ideas are 
made. 2. The ſecond, is bringing two Ideas, whether ſimple or 
complex, together; and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to 
take a View of them at once, without uniting them into one; by 
which way it gets all its Ideas of Relations. 3. The third, is ſepara- 
ting them from all other Ideas that accompany them in their real 
Exiſtence; this is called Abſtraction: And thus all its general 
Ideas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its way of O- 
ration, to be much-what the ſame in the Material and Intel- 
ectual Word: For the Materials in both being ſuch as he has 
no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man can 
do, is either to unite them together, or to ſer them by one ano- 
ther, or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt 
of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Ideas, and come to the 
other two in their due Places. As ſimple Ideas are obſerved to 
_ exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together; ſo the Mind 
has a Power to conſider ſeveral of them united together, as one 
_ Idea; and that not only as they are united in external Objects, 
hut as it ſelf has join'd them. Idea, thus made up of ſeveral 
fimple ones put together, I call Complex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gra- 
titude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe ; which though complicated 
of various ſimple Ideas, or complex Ideas made up of fimple ones, 
yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it ſelf, as 
one entire Thing, and fignified by one Name. 
. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining 
Made volunta - together irs Ideas, the Mind has great Power in va- 
zily, ryping and multiply ing the Objects of its Thoughts, 
infinitely beyond what Senſation or Reflection fur- 
niſhed it with: But all this ſtill confined to thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which it received from thoſe two Sources, and which are the 
ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions, © For ſimple Ideas are 
all from Things themſelves; and of theſe the Mind can have no 
more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no 
other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than what come from without 
by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other kind of Operations of a 
. XA R . EET EE © © thinking 
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thinking Subſtance, than what it finds in it ſelf: But when it has 
once got theſe. ſimple Ideas, it is nor confined barely ro Obſerva- 
tion, and what offers it ſelf from without; it can, by its own 
Power, put together thoſe Ideas it has, and make new Complex 
ones, Which it never received ſo united. | 

6. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and Are either 
decompounded, though their Number be infinite, Modes, Sub- 
and the Variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and Hauces, or Re- 
entertain the Thoughts of Men; yer, Ithink, they tion: 
may be all reduced under theſe three Heads: 


t. Modes. 
2. Subſtances. 
3. Relations. : 
| 6. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, Moder. 
3 which however compounded, contain not in them | 
| the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſidered 
| as Dependencies on, or Affections of Subſtances ; ſuch are the 
f Ideas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Murther, Se. 
And if in this I uſe the Word Mode in ſomewhart a different Senſe 
| from its ordinary Signification, I beg Pardon; it being unavoid- 
| able in Diſcourſes differing from the ordinary received Notions, 
eeitber to make new Words, or to uſe old Words in ſomewhat a 
| new Signification, the latter whereof in our preſent Caſe, is per. 
: haps the more tolerable of the two. W | 
| g. 5. Of theſe Modes there are two forts, which Simple and 
deſerve diſtinct Conſideration. Firft, There are mixed Modes. 
| ſome which are only Variations, or different Com- . 
binations of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the mixture of any 
| bother, as a Dozen, or Score; which are nothing bur the Ideas of 
ſo many diſtin Unites added together, and theſe I call fmple 
Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of one ſimple Idea. 
. Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple Ideas of ſe- 
_ veral kinds, 1 together to make one Complex one; 9. g. Beauty, 
conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of Colour and Figure, cau- 
ſing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which being the concealed 
Change of the Poſſeſſion of any Thing, without the conſent of 
; the Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a Combinarion of ſeveral Idea 
C of ſeveral kinds; and theſe I call mixed Modes. | 
: 9. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Subſtances fin* 
; Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to re- gle or colle- 


preſentdiſtin@ particular things ſubſiſting by thems Ave. 


ſelves; 
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" themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed Ideas of Su 
- Rance, (u- as it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus, if to 
Subſtance be joined the fimple Id⸗a of a certain dull whitiſh Co- 
Tour, with certain degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility, and 
FuGbility, we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination of 
the Ideas of a certain ſort of Figure, with the Powers of Mo- 
tion, Thought, and Reaſoning; joined to Subſtance, make the 
ordinary Ideas of 4 Man. Now, of Subſtances allo, there are 
two ſorts of Ideas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſepa- 
rately, as of à Man, or « Sheep ; the other of ſeveral of thoſe 
pur rogether, as an Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep ; which 
collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances thus put together, are as 
much each of them one fingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an 


Unite. | 
FG. 7. Thicdly, The laſt fort of complex Idea, 
Relation. is that we call Relation, which conſiſts in the Con- 
Fen ts ſideration, and compazing one Idea with another: 
Of theſe ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall treat in their order. 
WE $. 8. If we will trace the Progreſs of our 
" The abſtruſes Minds, and with Attention obſerve how it re- 
Ideas fromche peats, adds together, and unites its fimple Ideas 
to Sourcen. | received from Senſation or Reflection, it will lead 
| | us farther than ar firſt, perhaps, we ſhould have 
 Imagined, And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve 
the Originals of our Notions, that even the moſt abſtruſe Ideas, 
how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or from any O- 
peration of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtand- 
ing frames ro irs ſelf, by repeating and joining together Ideas, 
that it had either from Objects of Senſe, or from irs own Opera- 
tions about them: So that thoſe even large and abſtrat Ideas, are 
derived from Senſation or Reflection, being no other than what the 
Mind, by the ordinary Uſe of its own Faculties, employed 
about Ideas received from Objects of Senſe, or from the Opera- 
tions it obſer ves in its ſelt about them, may, and does attain un- 
to. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the Ideas we have of 
Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſame few other that ſeem the moſt 
remote from thoſe Originals. e | 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of Simple Modes; and firſt, of the Simple Modes 


of” Space. 


. . + Hough in the foregoing Part, I have Simples Modes. 


often mentioned fimple Ideas, which 

are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge; 
yer having treated of them there, rather in the Way thar 
they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others 


more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs ro take a 


View of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and ex- 


amine thoſe different Modifications of the ſame Ideas, which the 
Mind either finds in Things exiſting, or is able ro make within 


it ſelf, without the help of any extrinſical Object, or any foreign 
Suggeſtion —» 85 1 

Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea, (which, as has been 
ſaid, I call /imple Modes,) are as perfectly different and diſtinct 


Ideas in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance or Contra- 


riety. For the Idea of Two, is as diſtinct from that of One, as 
Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any Number: And 
yet it is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an Unite repeated; 
and Repetitions of this Kind joined together, make thoſe diſtinct 


fimple Modes, of a Dozen, a Groſs, a Million. 


$. 2. I ſhall begin with the ſmple Idea of Space. Idea of Space. 
I have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we get the Idea 


of Space, both by our Sight and Touch ; which I think is ſo 
evident, that it would be as needleſs ro go to prove, that Men 


perceive, by their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies of different 


Colours, or between the Parts of the ſame Body; as that they 
ſee Colours themſelves: Nor is it leſs obvious, that they can do 
ſo in the Dark by Feeling and Touch, | 


$. 3. This Space conſidered barely in Length Space and Exe 
between any two Beings, without eonfidering any ten. 


thing elſe between them, is called Diftance: If 


conſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think it may be 
called Capacity: The Term Extenſion is uſually applied ro it in 
what manner ſoever conſidered. | wy 

g. 4. Each different Diſtance, is a different Mo- Z#mmenſty.. 


Diftance, 


elſe; and ; Hoi, to themſelves the Ideas of long, 3 or cu- 
ies of the 


us the Idea of Immenſiey, . 5 
e CF. 5- There is another Modification of this Idea, 

Hgure. which is nothing but the Relation which the 
e Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or cir- 
cumſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the Touch 
diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come within our 
reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and Colours, whoſe 


Boundaries are within its View: Where obſerving how the Ex- 


tremities terminate either in ſtrait Lines, which meet at diſ- 
Cernible Angles; or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles can 
be perceived, by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another 
in all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that 
Idea we call Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Variety. 
For beſides the vaſt Number of: different Figures that do really 
exiſt in the coherent Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the Mind 
has in irs Power, by varying the Idea of Space; and thereby 
making ftill new Compoſitions, by repeating its own Ideas, and 
joining them as ir pleaſes, is perfectly inexhauſtible : And ſo it 
can multiply Figures in inſinitu mm. 
. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat 
Figure. the Idea of any Length directly ftretched our, and 
> join ir to another in the ſame Direction, which is 
to double the Length of that ſtrait Line, or elſe join it to 
another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and. ſo. make 


what ſort of Angle it pleaſes : And being able alſo to ſhorten any 
Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or 


what part it pleaſes, without being able. ro come to an 151 
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any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: So 
Alſo the Lines that are its Sides, of what Length he pleaſes, 
which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at 
different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evi - 
dent that it can multiply Figures both in their Shape and Capaci- 
ty, in inſinituni; all which are but ſo many different imple Modes 
of Space. | | 3 
x The ſame that it ean do with ſtrait Lines, it can do alſo with 
crooked, or crooked and ſtrait together; and the ſame it can 
do in Lines, it can alſo in Superficies ; by which we may be 


led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures, that 
the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby ro multiply the 


ſimple Modes of Space. | 
6. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, and Place. 
belonging to this Tribe, is that we call Place. As 


in ſimple Space we conſider the Relation of Diſtance between 


| any two Bodies or Points; ſo in our Idea of Place, we conſider 


the Relation of Diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or 
more Points, which are confidered as keeping the ſame Diſtance 
one with another, and ſo confidered as at Reſt: for when we 
find any thing at the ſame Diſtance now, which it was Yeſterda 
from any two or more Points, which have not fince chang 
their Diſtance one with another, and with which we then com- 
pared it, we ſay it hath kept the ſame Place: Bur if it hath (en- 
fibly altered its Diſtance with either of thoſe Points, we ſay ir 
hath changed its Place: Though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the com- 
mon Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the Di- 
ſtance from preciſe Points; but from large Portions of ſenſible 
Objects, to which we conſider the Thing placed to bear Rela- 


_ and its Diftance, from which we have ſome Reaſon to ob- 

* 3ETVE, | | . 4 
§. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs- men ſtanding on the ſame 
Squares of the Cheſs-board where we left them, we ſay, they 


are all in the ſame. Place, or nnmoved ; though, perhaps, the 
Cheſs-board hath been in the mean time carried out of one Room 
into another, becaufe we compared them only ro the Parts of 
the Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame Diſtance one with ano- 
ther. The Cheſs-board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame Place it was, 
if it remain in the ſame part of rhe Cabbin, though, perhaps, the 


Sbip which it is in, ſails all the while: And the Ship is faid to 


be in the ſame Place, ſuppoling ir keys the ſame Diſtance wirk 
the Parts of the neighbouring Land; rhough, perhaps, the 
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and Ship, have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter 


— ————— — 


Bodies, which have kept the ſame Diſtance one with another. 
But yet the Diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that 
which determines the Place of the Cheſs- men: and the Diſtance 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cbeſs- board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth, that by which 
we determined the Place of the Ship, theſe Things may be ſaid 
properly to be in the ſame Place, in thoſe Reſpects: Though their 
Diſtance from ſome other Things, which in this Matter we did not 
conſider, being varied, they have undoubtedly changed Place in that 
reſpect; and we our (elves thall think ſo, when we have occaſion 
to compare them with thoſe other. Ro 

F. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance we call Place, being 
made by Men for their common Uſe, that by ir they might be 
able ro deſign the particular Poſition of Things; where they had 
Occafion tor ſuch Detignation, Men confider and determine of 
this Place, by reference ro thoſe adjacent Things which beft 
ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, without conſidering other 
Things, which to another Purpoſe would better determine the 
Place of the ſame Thing. Thus in the Cheſs- board, the Uſe of 
the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs- man being determined 
only within that chequer'd Piece of Wood, twould croſs that 
Purpoſe, to meaſure it by any thing elſe: But when theſe very 
Cheſs- men are put up in a Bag, if any one fhould ask where 
the Black King is, it would be proper to determine the Place hy 
the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs- board; 
there being another Uſe of deſigning the Place it is now in, than 
when in Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be deter- 
mined by other Bodies. So if any one ſhould ask in what 
Place are the Verſes, which report the Story of Niſus and Fu- 
rialus, twould be very improper to determine this Place, by ſay- 


ing they were in ſuch a part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Libra - 


ry : But the right Deſignation of the Place would be by the 


Parts of Virgil's Works; and the proper Anſwer would be, 
That theſe V. 


his Eneids; and that they have been always conſtantly in the 


ſame Place ever fince Virgil was printed : Which is true, though 
the Book it ſelf hath moved a thouſand Times; rhe Uſe of the 


Lea of Place here, being to know only in what part of the 


Book that Story is, that ſo upon Occaſion we may know where 
to find it, and have recourſe to it for our Uſe. 


Place, g. 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing — 
| | x 
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erſes were about the middle of the Ninth Book of 
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but ſuch a relative Poſition of any thing, as I have before 
mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eafily admitted, when 


we conſider that we can have no Idea of the Place of the Uni- 


verſe, though we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe beyond that 
we have not the Idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular Beings, in 
reference ro Which we can imagine it to have any Relation of 
Diſtance ; but all beyond ir is one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks, For to lay that 
the World is ſomewhere, means no more than that it does ex- 


iſt: This, tho“ a Phraſe borrowed from Place, ſignifying only 


its Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can find out and 
frame in his Mind, clearly and diſtinctly, the Place of the Uni- 
verſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ſtands fill 


in the undiftinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space; though it be 
true, that the Word Place has ſometimes a more confuſed Senſe, 


and ſtands for that Space which any Body takes up; and ſo the 


Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place, we have 


by the ſame Means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof 
this is but a particular limited Conſideration) viz, by our Sight 
and Touch; by either of which we receive into our Minds the 
Ideas of Extenſion or Diſtance. | | pe 

S. 11. There are ſome that would perſwade us, Extenſon and 
that Body and Extenſion are the ſame thing; who ei- Body, not the 
ther change the Signification of Words, which 1 ſez. 

would nor ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely 


condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe ic hath 8 


much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful Obſcurity 
of doubtful or inſignificant Terms If therefore they mean by 


Body and Extenſion, the ſame that other People do, iz. by Body, 
ſomething that is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts are ſeparable . 


and moveable different Ways; and Pn, only the Space 
that lies between the Extremities of thoſe ſolid coberent Parts, 
and which is poſſeſſed by them, they confound very different 


Ideas one with another. For I appeal to every Man's own 


Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not as diſtin from 
that of Solidity, as ir is from the Idea of Scarlet Colour ? Tis 
true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, neither can Scar- 
let Colour exiſt without Extenſion; but this hinders not, but 
that they are diſtinct Ideas. Many Ideas require others as neceſ- 
ſary to their Exiſtence or Conception, which yet are very di- 


ſtinct Ideas. Motion can neither be, nor be conceived without 


Space; and yer Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion: 5 


can exiſt without it, and they are 11 diſtingt Ideas, and ſo, 1 


think, 
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think, are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is ſo inſeparable 


an Ideas from Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, 
its Contact, Impulſe, and Communication of Motion upon Im- 
pulſe. And if ir be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is different 
from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of Exten- 
ſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, ro prove, 
that Space is not Body, becauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity 
in it; Space and Solidity being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and 
Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from ano- 
ther. Body then and Extenſion, tis evident, are two diſtinct 
Ideas, For, | 
g. 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no Solidity nor Reſiſtance to 
the Motion of Body, as Body does. | 
9. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one 
from the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, nei- 
ther really, nor mentally. For I demand of any one to re- 
move any Part of it from another, with which it is continued, 
even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, 
1s, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, ro make 


two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity: And to 


divide mentally, is ro make in the Mind two Superficies, where 


before there was a Continuity, and conſider them as removed 


one from the other; which can only be done in Things conſide· 
red by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated; and by Sepa- 
ration of acquiring new diſtinct Superficies, which they then 
have nor, but are capable of: But neither of theſe Ways of Se- 
paration, whether real or mental, is, as I think, compatible ro 
pure Space. 
"Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space as is 
anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the 
reft, which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo much 
as mental Separation or Divifion; Gnce a Man can no more 
mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies, ſeparate 
one from the other, than he can actually divide, without making 
two Superficies disjoin'd one from the other: Bur a partial Con- 
fideration is nor ſe . A Man may conſider Light in the 
Sun, without irs Heat; or Mobility in Body, without irs Exten- 
Son, without thinking of their Separation. One is only a par- 
tial Confideration, terminating in one alone; and the other is a 
Conſideration of both, as exifting ſeparately. a 
F. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, 
which tollows from their Inſeparability ; Motion being nothing 
bur Change of Diſtance between any two Things: But this 
e OY WOT Re wo”? •I! on” 000g 
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cannot be between Parts that are inſeparable; which therefore 
muſt needs be at perpetual Reſt one amongſt another. | 
Thus the determined Idea of ſimple Far diſtinguĩ hes it plain- 


ly and ſufficiently from Body ; ſince its Parts are inſeparable, im- 
moveable, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of Body. 
9. 15. If any one ask me, #/hat this Space I 


ſpeak of is? I will cell him, when he tells me The Definitins 
What his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually of Exrenſoon 


done, that Extenſion is to have partes extra par- explains it 
tes, is to ſay only, That K is Extenſion: not. | 
For what am I the better informed in the Nature | 

of Extenſion, when I am told, That Extenſion is to have Parts 


that are extended, exterior to Parts that are extended, i. e. Exten- 
ſion conſiſts of extended Parts p As if one asking what a Fibre 
was? I ſhould anſwer him, Thar it was a Thing made up of ſe- 
veral Fibres : Would he hereby be enabled ro underſtand what a 

Fibre was better than he did before? Or rather, would he not 

have Reaſon to think that my Deſign was ro make Sport with 
him, rather than ſerioufly to inſtruct him? 5 


F. 16. Thoſe who contend, that Space and Body Diviſion of 
are the ſame, bring this Dilemma: Either this Space Beings into 
5s ſomething or nothing ; if nothing be. between Bodies and 
two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; if it be Spirits, proves 
allowed to be ſomething, they ask, whether it be vor Space and 
Body or Spirit? To which I anſwer, by another Boay the ſame. 

ueſtion, Who told them that there was or could  _. 
be nothing bur ſolid Beings which could not think, and thinking 
Beings that were not extended? Which is all they mean by the 
Terms nes / preg Fo > FG TI „ 

F. 17. If it be demanded, (as uſually it is? " 
aloe: this Space, void of Body, be Subſtance or Were 


Accident ? I ſhall readily anſwer, I know nor: Nor mor, wo Proof 


ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till they againſt Space 
that ask, thew me a clear diſtinct Idea of Sub- withogs Body. 


 ſance. 


g. 18, I endeayour, as much as 1 can, to deliver my ſelf from 


_ thoſe Fallacies which we are apr to put upon our ſelyes, by ta- 
king Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign a 


Knowledge where we bave none, by making a Noiſe with 
Sounds, withour clear and diſtinct Significations. Names made 
at Pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 


underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 


mined Idess. And I deſire choſe who lay fo much Streſs on the 
N ; 1 3 | Sound 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Subſtance, to conſider whether 

applying it as tbey do, to the infinite incomprehenſible G O D, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe ; and whe- 
ther it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe three ſo dif- 
ferent Beings are called. Subſtances ? If ſo, whether it will not 


| thence follow, that God, Spirit, and Body. agreeing in the 


ſame common Nature of Subſtance, differ nor any otherwiſe than 


in a bare different Modification of that Subſtance ; as a Tree and 
{ a Pebble, being in the ſame Senſe Body, and agreeing in the 


common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare Modification of 
that common Matter; which will be a very harſh Doctrine. If 
they ſay, That they apply ir to God, finite Spirits, and Mat- 
ter, in three different Significations, and that it ſtands for one 
Idea, when GOD is (aid to be a Subſtance ; for another when 


the Soul is called Subſtance ; and for a third, when a Body is 
called ſo If che Name Subſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct 


Ideas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct Ideas, 
or at leaſt to give three diſtin&t Names to them, to prevent in fo 
important a Notion, the Confuſion and Errors that will naturally 
follow from the promiſcuous Uſe of ſo undoubted a Term; 
which is ſo far from being ſuſpected to have three diſtin, that in 
ordinary Uſe it has ſcarce one clear diſtinct Signiſication: And if 
they can thus make three diſtinct Ideas of Subſtance, what hin- 
ders why another may not a fourth ? | | 
FF $.'19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of 
Subſtance and Accidents, as a ſort of real Beings, that needed 
Accidents, of ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out the 
© Word Subſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor 
Indian Philoſopher (who imagined that the Earth 
. alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought 
of this Word Subſtance, he needed not to have been at the Trouble 


Phileſephy. 


to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe ro ſupport his 


Elephant: the Word Subſtance would have done it eſſectu- 
ally. And he that enquired, migbt have taken it for as good 
an Anſwer from an Indian Philoſopher, That Subſtance, with» 
our knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as 
we take it for a ſufficient. Anſwer, and good Doctrine, from our 
European Philoſophers, That Subſtance, without knowing what 
Ir is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance we 
have no Idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of 
what it does. . eg” E 
9. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, _ 
ER 8 . . 
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ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory Account, if deſiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, That a Pillar was a Thing ſup- 
ported by a Baſis, and a Baſis ſamething that ſupported a Pillar. 
Would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead of taught, with 
ſuch an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would be very 
liberally inſtructed in the Nature of Books, and the Things they 


cContained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Boc ks conſiſted 


of Paper and Letter, and that Letters were Things inhering in 
Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth Letters; a notable 
way of having clear Ideas of Letters and Paper! But were the 
Latin Words Inherentia and Subſtantia, put into the plain Engliſh 
ones that anſwer them, and were called Sicking on and Under- 
propping, they would better diſcover to us the very great Clear- 
neſs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and Accidents, and 
mou of what Uſe they are in deciding of Queſtions in Philo- 
ophy. 5 

F. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space, If A Vacuum 
Body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, no beyond rhe wt- 
one will affirm, I would ask, whether if GOD ma Bounds of 

laced a Man at the Extremity of corporeal Be- Body. _ 
ings, he could not ſtretch his Hand beyond his 
Body ? If he could, then he would put his Arm where there 
was before Space without Bod); and if there he ſpread his Fin- 
gers, there would ſtill be Space between them without Body: Tf 
he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt be becauſe of ſome 
external Hindrance ; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſuch a 
Power of moving the Parts of his Body that he hath pow, 
which is nor in it ſelf impoſſible, if G OD fo, pleaſed ro have 
it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for God ſo to move him :) 
And then I ask, whether that which hinders his Hand from 


moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, Something or No- 


thing > And when they have reſolved that, they will be able to 
reſolve themſelves what that is, which is or may be between 
two Bodies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, has no Solidity. In 
the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt as good, that where 
nothing binders, (as beyond the urmoſt Bounds of all Bodies) 
a Body put into Motion may move on, as where there is nothing 
between, there two Bodies muſt neceſſarily touch: For. pure 
Space between, is ſufficient to take away the Neceſſity of mutual 
ontact; but bare Space in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop 
Motion. The Truth is, theſe Men muſt either own, that they 
think Body infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak it out, or 
_ elle affirm, that Space is not me For I would fain meet mb 
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that thinking Man, that can in his Thoughts ſet any Bounds te 
Space, more than he can to Duration; or by thinking, hope 10 
arrive at the End of either: And therefore, if his Idea of Eter- 
nity be infinite, ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite 
or infinite alike. | 1 ; 
: 9. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſſi- 
The Power of bility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt not 
Annihilation only make Body infinite, bur muſt alſo deny a 
frouvs'a Va» Power in God to annibilate any part of Matter. 
Fuum. , No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny, that God can pur 
an End to all Motion that is in Matter, and fix 
all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet and Reſt, and 
continue them ſo as long as he pleaſes. Whoever then will allow, 
that God can, during ſuch a general Reſt, annihilate either 
this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily 
admit the Poſſibility of a Vacuum : For it is evident, that the 
Space that was filled by the Parts of the annihilated Body, will 
till remain, and be à Space without Body, For the circumam- 
bient Bodies being in perfect Reſt, are a Wall of Adamant, 
and in that State make it a perfect Impoſſibility for any other 
Body to get into that Space. And indeed the neceſſary Motion 
of one Particle of Matter, into the Place from whence another 
Particle of Matter is removed, is but a Conſequence from 
the Suppoſicion of Plenitude, which will therefore need ſome 
better Proof, than a ſuppoſed Matter of Fact, which Experi- 
ment can never make out; our on clear and diſtinct Ideas plain- 
ly ſatisfying ue, that there is no neceſſary Connexion between 
Space and Solidity, ſince we can conceive the one without the 
other. And thoſe' who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, do there» 
by confeſs they have diſtinct Ideas of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. 
that they have an Idea of Extenſion void of Solidity, though 
they deny irs Exiſtence, or elſe they diſpute about nothing ar all. 
For they who ſo much alter the Signification of Words, as to 
call Extenſion, Body, and conſequently make the whole Efſence of 
Body to be nothing but pure Extenſion, without Solidity, muſt 
talk abſurdly whenever they ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſ- 
fible for Extenſion to be without Extenſion: For Vacuum, whe- 
ther we afficm or deny its Exiſtence, ſigniſies Space without Bo- 
dy, whoſe very Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who 


will not make Matter infinite, and take from God a Power ta 


annihilare any Particle of it. | 

1 proves $. 23. Bur not to ga ſo far as beyond the ut- 
Vacuum. moſt Bpunds af Body in the Univerſe, nor appeal 
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to God's Ommipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies 
that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeem to me plainly 
to evince it. For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body of 
any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as ro make it poſſible for the ſolid 
Parts to move up and down freely every way within the Bounds 
of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as big 
as the leaſt part into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid Body. 
And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided, is as big as 
a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the Bulk of a Muftard- 
Seed, be requiſite to make room for the free Motion of the Parts 
of the divided Body within the Bonnds of its Superficies, where 
the Particles of Matter are 100, ooo, ooo leſs than a Muſtard- 
Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of ſolid Matter, as big 
as 109, ooo, ooo part of a Muſtard - Seed: for if it hold in one, 
it will bold in the other, and fo on in infinitum. And ler this 
void Space be as little as it will, ir deſtroys the Hypotheſis of 


Plenitude. For if there can be a Space void of Body, equal to 
the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting in Nature, 


tis ſtill Space without Body, and makes as great a Difference 
between Space and Body, as if it were Miſe xgope, a Diſtance 
as wide as any in Nature. And thereſore, as we ſuppoſe not 
the void Space neceſſary to Motion, equal to the leaſt Parcel 


of the divided ſolid Matter, but to f or z*** of it, the 


ſame Conſequence will always follow of Space, withour 


Matter. s 


9. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether Tb Ideas of 


the Idea of Space or Extenſiom be the ſame with the Space and Bo- 


Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the real 47 diftin&. 
Exiſtence of a Vacuum, bur the Idea of it; which TR 


"tis plain Men have, when they enquire and diſpute whether 5 


there be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Idea of Space 
without Body, they could not make a' Queftion about irs Exiſt- 
ence: And if their Idea of Body did not include in ir ſome- 
thing more than the bare Idea of Space, they could have no 
doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and twould be as ab- 
ſurd to demand, whether there were Space without Body, as 
whether there were Space without Space, or Body without Body, 
fince theſe were bur different Names of the ſame Idea. 
§. 25. Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it Extenſion * 


ſelf fo woah with all viſible, and moſt ran- ing inſepara- 
I 


gible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, ble from B. 


or feel very few external Objects, without taking dy, proves i 
wor the ſawe. 


* 


in Impreſſions of Extenſion roo. This Readine 
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of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken Notice of ſo conſtantly 
with other Ideas, has been the Occafion, I gueſs, that ſome have 
made the whole Eflence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion; which 
is not much to be wondered at, fince ſome have had their Minds, 
by their Eyes and Touch (the buſieſt of all our Senſes) ſo filled 
with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were, wholly poſſeſſed 
with it, that they allowed no Exiftence to any og; ing had 
not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with rhoſe Men, who 
take che Meaſure and Poſſibility of all Being, only from their 
narrow and groſs Imaginatians : Bur having here to do only 
with thoſe who conclude the Eſſence of Body to be Extenſion, 
becauſe, they ſay, chey cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of 
any Body without Extenſion, I ſhall defire them ro conſider, 
That had they reflected on their Ideas of Taftes and Smells as 
much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch, nay, had they examined 
their Ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, and ſeveral other Pains, they 


would have found that they included in them no Idea of Ex- 


tenſion at all, which is bur an Affection of Body, as well as the 
reſt diſcoverable by our Sen{es, which are ſcarce acute enough to 
look into the pure Eſſences of Things. Re BR 
F. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all o- 
thers, muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe 
Things which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined ro them, and are 
inſeparable from them; then Unity is without doubt the Eſſence 


of every Thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or | 
Reflection, which does nor carry with ir the Idea of one: Bur 


the Weakneſs of rhis kind of Argument we have already ſhewn 


ſufficiently. Ne : 
F. 27. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think 

Ideas of Space concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is plain 
and  Solidity, to me, that we have as clear an Idea of Space di- 
diftint?. ſtinct from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtinct 
8 from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
our Motion, though it be never ſo certain, that neither Body 
nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one 
will take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſt- 
ence of other Beings at a Diſtance, or whether they will think 
the Words of the moſt knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee : or thoſe more empha- 
rical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher, St. Paul, In him we live, 


move, and bave our Being, are to be underſtood in a literal Senſe. 


I leave 
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I leave every one to conſider; only our Idea of Space is, I think» 
ſach as I have mentioned, and diſtinct from that of Body. For 
whether we conſider in Matter it ſelf the Diſtance of its co- 
herent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid Parts. Ex- 
tenſion ; or whether confidering it as lying between the Extre- 
mities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimenſions, we call it Length, 
Breadth,and Thickneſs ; or elſe confidering it as lying between any 


two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, without any Conſideration 


whether ther be any Matter or no between, we call it Diſtance. 
However named or conſidered, it is always the ſame uniform 
ſimple Idea of Space, taken from Objects about which our Senſes 
have been converſant, whereot having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, 
we can revive, repeat, and add them one to another, as often 


as we will, and conſider the Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, ei- 


ther as filled with ſolid Parts, ſo that another Body cannot come 
there without diſplacing and thruſting out the Body that was 


tiere before; or elſe as void of Solidity, fo that a Body of e- 


qual Dimenſions to that empty or pure Space, may be placed in 
it without the Removing or Expulſion of any Thing that was 
there. But to avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this 
Matter, it were poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Extenſion 
were applied only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities 
of the particular Bodies, and the Term Expanſion to Space in 
general, with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to ſay 
Space is expanded, and Body extended. Bur in . every one has 
his Liberty; I propoſe it only for the more clear and diſtinct 
way of Speaking. . ; 

9. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words Men differ lit. 


ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as. well as tile in clear 


a great many other Caſes, quickly end the Diſ- Jmple Ideas. 
pute. For I am apt to think, that Men, wen | 
they come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas all generally 
to agree, though in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
contound one another with different Names. I imagine that 
Men who abſtract their Thoughts, and do well examine the 
Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in Thinking; how= 
ever, they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to 
the way of err en the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have 
been bred up in: Though amongſt untbinking Men, who ex- 


amine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their:own Ideas, and ſtrip 
them nor from the Marks Men uſe. for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, -Wrangling, 
and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 

# | : 7 7 ro 
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to ſome Seck, and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have 
learned to talk after others. But if it ſhoald happen, that any 
two thinking Men ſhoald really have different Ideas, I do not | 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here 
T muſt not be miſtaken, ro think that every floating Imagina- | 
tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that ſort of Ideas I ſpeak of.. 
Tis nor eaſy for the Mind to put off choſe confuſed Notions Þ 
and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and | 
common Converſation : It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to exa- |! 
mine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtin&t | 
ſimple ones out of which they are compounded; and to fee |? 
which, amongſt its ſimple Ones, have or have not a neceſſary | 
Connexion and Dependance one upon another. Till a Man doth | 
this in the primary and original Notions of Things, he builds 
upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will ofcen find him- 
ſelf at a Loſs.” | | 8 
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Of Duration, and its ſample Modes. 


Duration i 9. 1. HERE is another ſort of Diſtance 
— Ae 1 or Length, the Idea whereof we get 


5 not from the permanent Parts of 
. ++ Space;bur from the fleeting and perpetually periſh- 
ing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the fimple Modes 
whereof are any different Lengths of ir, whereof we haye di- 
ſtint Ideas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time and Eternity. 

"I F. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who 
Its Idea from asked what Time was, Si non rog as intelligo, (Which 
Reflection on amounts to this; the more I fer my ſelf to think 
the Train of of it, the leſs I underſtand it,) might perhaps 
eur Ideas. perſwade one, that Time, which reveals all other 
15 Things, is it (elf not to be diſcovered. Duration, 
Time, and Eternity, gre not, without Reaſon, thought to have 
ſomething very abftruſe in their Nature. But however remote 
theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them 
_ ro their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 

all us Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtin as many 
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other, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; and we ſhall find, 


that the Idea of Eternity it ſelf is derived from the {ame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our 1deas. Os 

8 3. Fo underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with 
Attention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and 
how we came by ir. Tis evident to any one who will bur. 


| obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a Train of 


Ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtand- 
ing, as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe Appearances of 
ſeveral Ideas, one after another in our Minds, is that which 
furniſhes us with the Idea of Succefſion : And the Diftance be- 
tween any Parts of that Succeſſion, or between the Appearance 


of any two Idea, in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For 


whilſt we are thinking, or whilft we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral 
Ideas in our Minds, we know thar we do exiſt; and ſo we call 
the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the Exiſtence of our 
ſelves, or any thing elſe, commenſurate to the Succeſſion of any 
Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves or any ſuch 
other thing co-exiſting with our age 

6. 4. Tbat we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration 
from this Original, vix. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas, 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain ro me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 
bur by conſidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in 
our Underſtandings. When that Succeflion of Ideas ceaſes, our 
Perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one clearly 
ſoundly, whether an 
Hour, or a Day, or a Month, or a Tear; of which Duration 
of Things, whilſt he fleeps, or thinks not, he has no Perception 
at all, but ir is quite loſt to him; and the Moment wherein he 
leaves off ro think, till the Moment he begins to think again, 
ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And fo I doubt not but it 
would be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to keep 
only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Succel- 
Gon of others: And we ſee, that one who fixes bis aa pri 


very intently on one Thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of che 


Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up 
with that earneſt Contemplation, lets flip out of his Account a 

ood Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than ir 
1s. But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Paris of Duration, 
it is becauſe during that Time we have no Succeſſion of Ideas 
in our Minds, For if a Man, during his Sleep, Dreams, and 
Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceprible in his Mind owe 
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from Motion. 
be of my Mind, when be conſiders, that even Motion produces 
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after another, he bath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, a Senſe 
of Duration, and of the Length of ir. By which it is to me 
very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Duration from their 
Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed one 
another in their own Underſtandings, without which Obſerva- 
tion they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever may hap- 
pen in the World. 5 
F. 5. Indeed a Man having from reflecting on 
The Idea of the Succeſſion and Number of bis own Thoughts, 
Duration ap- got the Notion or dea of Duration, he can apply 
Plicable ro that Notion to Things which exiſt while he does 
Things whilft not think; as he that has got the Idea of Exten- 

we ſleep. fion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can a 
| ply ir to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felr. 
And therefore, though a Man has no Perception of rhe Length 


of Duration, which paſſed whilſt he flepr or thought not; yet 


having obſerved rhe Revolution of Days and Nights, and found 
the Length of their Duration ro be in Appearance regular and 
conſtant, he can, upon the Suppoſition that that Revolution has 
proceeded after the ſame manner, whilſt he was aſleep or thought 
nor, as it uſed to do at other Times; he can, I ſay, imagine 
and make Allowance for the Length of Duration, whilſt he flept. 
But if Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the World) 
inſtead 'of their ordinary Night's Slzep, had paſſed rhe whole 
twenty-four Hours in one continued 3 the Duration of 
that twenty- four Hours had been irrecoverably loft ro them, 
and been for ever left out of their Accompt of Time. 
1 9 p. 6. Thus by reflecting on the appearing of vari» 
The Idea of ous Ideas one after another in our Underſtandings, 
Succeſſion nos we get the Notion of Succeſſion ; which if any one 
ſhould think we did rather ger from our Obſer- 
vation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, 


in his Mind an Idea of Succeflion no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diftinguiſhable Ideas. For a 
Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yer no Mo- 
tion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train of ſuc- 
ceſſive Ideas, v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of Land, 
in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole 
Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in either; though 
it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have moved, 
during that Time, a great Way: But as ſoon as he perceives ei- 


ther of them to have changed Diſtance wich ſome other Body, as 


ſoon 
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ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idea in him, then he per- 
ceives -that there has been Motion. Bur where ever a Man is, 
with all Things at reſt about him, without perceiving any Mo- 
tion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet he has been Thinking, 
he will perceive the various Ideas of his own Thoughts in his 
own Mind, appearing one after another, and thereby obſerve and 
find Succeſſion where he could obſerve no Motion. 

F. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Motions very flow, 
tho they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towards another, their change of 
Diſtance is ſo flow, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but a good 
while one after another: And ſo not caufing a conſtant Train 
of new Ideas to follow one another immediately in our Minds, 
we have no Perception of Motion, which conſiſting in a conſtant 
Succeſſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſſion without a conſtant 
Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. 

9. 8. On the contrary, Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to 


affect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 


of their Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of Idea, in the 
Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that moves 


round about in a Circle, in leſs time than our Ideas are wont to 


ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to move; 
but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter or Co- 
lour, and not a part of a Circle in Motion. 

C6. 9. Hence leave it to others to judge, whe- The Trainof 
ther it be not probable, that our Idea, do, whilſt Ideas bare 
we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds certain degree 


at certain Diftances, not much unlike the Images F Quickneſe. 


in the infide of a Lanthorn turned round by the 

Hear of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, though; 
rhaps, it may be ſomerimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower ; yer, 

* $, varies not very much in a waking Man : There ſeem 


to be certain Bounds to the Quickneſs and Slowneſs of the Succeſſion 
of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond which they 
can neither aj jw' haſten, | 


F. 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is from 
obſerving, that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeſſion; which 


-if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Cafes 


where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a'Can- 


non Buller paſs through a Room, and in its way take with it 


any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; tis as clear as any De- 


monſtration can be, that ir muſt ſtrike ſucceffively the tw] * 
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of the Room: "Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one part 


of the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and fo in Succeſſion: And 
yer 1 believe no Body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, 
or heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive 
any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke. 
Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Succeſ- 
fion, is that which we may call an Infant; and is that which 
takes up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Suc- 
Fas of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſſion 
3... 

6. 11. This alſo happens where the Motion is ſo flow as not 
to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas ro the Senſes, as faſt as 
the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it ; and fo other 
Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come into our 
Minds, between thoſe offered to our Senſes by the moving Bo- 
dy, there the Senſe of Motion 1s loſt ; and the Body, though ir 
really moves, yer not changing perceivable Diftance with ſome 
other Bodies, as faft as the Ideas of our own Minds do naturally 
follow one another in Train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as is 
evident in the Hands of Clocks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, and 
other conſtant, but flow Motions, where, though after certain 


Intervals, we perceive by the Change of Diſtance, that it hath 


moved, yet the Motion it ſelf we perceive not. 
| 9. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant 
This Train the and regular Succeſſion of Ideas in a waking Man, 3s, 
Meaſure of o- as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of all other 
ther Succeſſi» Succeſſions, whereof if any one either exceeds the 
Ons, Pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, 
| Sc. take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of 
but one Idea, or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow, 
as that ir keeps not Pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the 
Quickneſs in which they rake their Turns; as when any one or 
more Ideas, in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind be- 
tween thoſe which are offered to the Sight by the different percep- 


tible Diſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or 


Smells following one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtam 
continued Sncceflion is loft, and we perceive it not, but with 
certain Gaſps of Reſt between. | rei 

| F, 13. If it be fo, that the Ideas of our Minds, 
The _ end whilſt we have any there, do conftantly change 
wor fix long on and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would 


one invarig«e - 3 
z Ide. impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think 
1 5 long of any one thing: By which, if it be meant, 
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- that a Man may have one ſelf ſingle Idea a long Time alone in 


his Mind, without any Variation at all, I think, in Matter of Fact, 
it is not poſſible, for which (not knowing how the Ideas of our 
Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, whence 


they have their Lighr, and how they come to make their Ap- 


arances,) I can give no other Reaſon bur Experience : And 
IT would have any one try whether he can keep one unvaried 


fingle 1dea in his Mind, without any other, for any conſide - 


rable Time together. | | 

9. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 
Light or Whiteneſs, or whar other he pleaſes ; and be will, I 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind: 
But that ſome, either of another Kind, or various Conſideration 
of that Idea, (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) will 
conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be as 
wary as he can. | | © 

g. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, is 
only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are that take their 
Turns in his Underſtanding; or elſe to direct the Sort, and call 
in ſuch as he hath a Deſire or Uſe of: But hinder the conſtant 
Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannor, though he may com- 
—y chuſe, whether he will heedfully obſerve and confider 
them. 

g. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's Ideas, however 
Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not made, include 
here diſpute: But this I am ſure, that they in- 10 Senſe of 
clade no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; and Aion. 
if a Man had not the Idea of Motion otherwiſe, I ; 
think he would have none at all, which is enough to my preſent 
Parpoſe ; and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice we take of the 
Ideas of our Minds appearing there one after another, is that 
which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, without 
which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. Tis not then Mo 
tion, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds whilſt we 
are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Duration, whereot 
Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes in 
our Minds a conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas, as I have before ſhewed : 
And we have as clear an Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by the 
Train of other Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, with- 
out the Idea of any Motion, as by the Train of Ideas cauſed by the 
uninterrupted ſenſible Change of Diſtance between two Bodies, 
which we have from Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well 
have the Idea of Duration, were * no Senſe of Motion - all, 
2 - | | 17. 
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g. 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration; 


 Timeis Dura - the next Thing natural for the Mind to do, is, to 


tion ſet out by get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, where- 
Meaſures. by it might judge of its different Lengths, and 

conſider the diſtinct Order wherein ſeveral Things 
exiſt, without which a great Part of our Knowledge would be 
confuſed, and a great Part of Hiſtory be rendred very uſeleſs. 
This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Periods, 
and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is that, I think, 


which moſt properly we call Time. 


§ 18. In the Meaſuring of Extenſion, there is 

Agood Mea- nothing more required but the Application of the 
ſure of Time Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of to the Thing, 
muſt divide of whoſe Extenſion we would be informed. Bur 
its whole Du · in the Meaſuring of Duration this cannot be done, 
ration into e- becauſe no two different Parts of Succeſſion can be 
qua! Periods. put together ro meaſure one another: And no- 
thing being a Meaſure of Duration, but Duration, 


as nothing is of Extenſion, but Extenſion, we cannot keep by 


us any ſtanding unvarying Meaſure of Duration, which conſiſts 
in a conſtant fleering Succeſſion, as we can of certain Lengths 
of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, Cc. marked out in per- 
manent Parcels of Matter. Nothing then could ſerve well for 
a convenient Meaſure of Time, but what has divided the whole 
Length of its Duration into apparently equal Portions, by con- 
ſtantly repeated Periods, What Portions of Duration are nor 
diftinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by 
ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, 


as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. Before all Time, and 


when Time ſhall be no more. | 
9. 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of the 


TheRevolus Sun, as having been from the Beginning of Na- 


tions of the ture, conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable 
Sun and Mom by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one ano- 
the propereſ® ther, have been with Reaſon made uſe of for the 
Meaſure; of Meaſure of Duration, But the Diſtintion of Days 
Time. and Years, having depended on the Motion of the 

| Sun, ic has brought this Miſtake with ir, that it 
has been thought that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure 
one of another. For Men in the meaſuring of the Length of Time, 
having been accuſtomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, &c. which they found themſelves, upon any 


mention of Time or Duration, preſently to think on, all which 


Portions 


» ( ie 
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Portions of Time were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe 


Heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Motion; 
or at leaſt to think, that they had a neceſſary Connexion one 


with another: Whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance or 


Alteration of Ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, 
if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as well di- 
ſtinguiſhed the Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have been made 
uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have taken to be 
a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame Diftance of Time that 
it now every Day comes about to the ſame Meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the Space 
of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in Brightneſs 
and Hear, and ſo decreaſed again; would not ſuch regular Ap- 
pearances ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances of Duration to all 
that could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion ? For if 
the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in 
equidiſtanr Periods, they would ſerve Mankind for Meaſure of 
ime as well, were the Motion away: 
J. 20. For the Freezing of Water, or the Blow- 

ing of a Plant, returning ar equidiftaar Periods in Bat not 55 
all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve Men to their Motion; 
reckon their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun: hut periedical 
And in effect we ſee, that ſome People in America Appearancet. 
counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds | 
amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at o- 
thers. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt; 
2 Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning conftantly ar 
equidiſtant Periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be taken No- 
rice of, would not fail ro meaſure our the Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſee, that Men 
born blind count Time well enough by Years, whole Revoluri- 


ons yer they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions, that they perceive 


not: And I ask, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Years either by Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter; by the 


Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit of 


the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Time than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by Ju- 
lius Ceſar, or many other People, whoſe Years, notwithſtanding 
the Motion of the Sun, which _ pretend to make uſe of; 
are very irregular ? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty ro Chronos 


logy, that the exact Lengths of the Years that ſeveral Nations 
counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very much 
dne from another, and I think I may ſay all of them, from the 
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preciſe Motion of the Sun: And if the Sun moved from the 


Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Æquator, and ſo e- 
qually diſperſed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an- 
nunal Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author ſu 


| Poles, I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwith- 
ſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould in the Antedilu- 


vian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or meaſure 
their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obvi- 


dus to diſtinguiſh them by. 


$. 21. But perhaps ir will be ſaid, without a 
No two Part, regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome other, 
of Duration how could ir ever be known that ſuch Periods 
can be cer- were equal? To which I anfwer: The Equality of 
tiny known any other returning Appearances might be known 
te be equar. by the ſame way that that of Days was known, or 
: preſumed to be ſo at firſt, which was only by judg- 
ing of them by the Train of Ideas had paſſed in Men's Minds 
in the Intervals, by which Train of Ideas diſcovering Inequality 


in the natural Days, but none in the artificial Days, the artifi- 
dial Days, or Nuq hineęs were gueſſed to be equal, which was 


ſufficient. to make them ſerve for a Meaſure : Tho exacter 
Search has fince diſcovered Inequaliry in the diurnal Revolutions 


of the Sun, and we know not whether the annual alſo be not 


unequal : Theſe yer by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, 
ſerve as well to reckon Time by, (though not ro meaſure the 


Parts of Duration exactly) as if they could be proved to be ex- 
accly equal. W 

Duration it ſelf, and the Meaſures we make uſe of to judge of 
its Length. Duration in it ſelf, is to be conſidered as going on 
in one cenſtant, equal, uniform Courſe: But none of the Mea- 


e muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt 


ſures of it which we make uſe of, can be known to do ſo; nor 


can we be aſſured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal 


in Duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive Lengths of Du- 


ration, however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be e- 


qual. The Motion of the Sun, which the World uſed ſo long, 
and ſo contidently, for an exact Meaſure of Duration, has, as I 
ſaid, been found in its ſeveral Parts unequal : And though Men 


bave of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteady and re- 


gular Motion, than that of the Sun, (or ro ſpeak more truly) 
of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould be asked how he 8 
knows that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a Pendulum are equal, 


it would be very bard to ſatisſie himſelf, that they are infallibly 
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ſo e Since we cannot be ſure that the Cauſe of that Motion, 
which is unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally ; and we 
are ſure that the Medium in which the Pendulum moves, is not 
conſtantly the ſame : Either of which varying, may alter the E- 

ualiry of ſuch Periods, and thereby deſtroy rhe Certainty and 
Aractneſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Pe- 


riods of other Appearances ; the Notion of Duration ftill remair: 


ing clear, though our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be de- 
monſtrated to be exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſ- 
ſion can be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to 
know their Equality. AH that we can do for a Meaſure of 
Time, is to take ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at 


ſeeming equidiſtant Periods ; of which ſceming Equality we have no 


other Meaſure, but ſuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodged 
in our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable Rea- 
ſons, to perſwade us of their Equality, | 
g. 22. One Thing ſeems ſtrange ro me, that me not the 
whilſt all Men manifeſtly meaſured Time by the Meaſure of 
Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the Motion. 
World, Time yet ſhould be defined ro be rhe Mea- 
ſure of Motion.: Whereas tis obvious to every one who reflects 
ever ſo little on ir, that ro meaſure Motion, Space is as neceſſa- 
ry to be conſidered as Time; and thoſe who look a little farther, 
will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved, neceſſary to be taken 


into the Computation by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure 


Motion, ſo as to judge right of ir. Nor, indeed, does Motion 
any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, than as 
it conſtantly brings about the Return of certain ſenſible Ideas, 
in ſeeming equidiſtant Periods. For if the Motion of the Sun 
were as unequal as of a Ship driven by unſteady Winds, ſome- 
times very flow, and ar others irregularly very ſwift ; or if be- 
ing conſtantly equally ſwift, it yer was not circular, and pro- 
duced not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all help us to 


meaſure Time, any more than the ſeeming unequal Motion of a 


Comer does. - 

g. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days and Years, are then Minutes, 
no more neceſſary to Time or Duration, than Inches, Hours, and 
Feet, Yards, and Miles marked out in any Mat- Trg, nut ne» 
ter, are to Extenſion. For though we in this part ceſſem Mes- 
of the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe of them, as erer of Pu- 
of Periods ſet out by the Revolutions of the Sun, en. | 
or as known Parts of ſuch Periods, have fixed the 


eas of ſuch Lengths of _— our Minds, which we apply 
| 3 _ 
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to all Parts of Time, whoſe Lengths we ſhould conſider: Yer 
there may be other Parts of the Univerſe, where they no more 
uſe theſe Meaſures of ours, than in Fapan they do our Inches, 
Feet, or Miles, But yet ſomething analogous to them, there 
muſt be: For without ſome regular periodical Returns, we 
could not meaſure our ſelves, or fignifie to others, the Length 


of any Duration, though at the ſame time the World were as 


full of Motion, as it is now, but no Part of it diſpoſed into re- 
gular and apparently equidiſtant Revolutions. But the different 
Meaſures that may be made uſe of for the Account of Time, do 
not at all alter the Notion of Duration, which is the Thing to be 
meaſured, no more than the different Standards of a Foot and a 
Cubit, alter the Notion of Extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of 
thoſe different Meaſures. | 
| $. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a Mea- 
One Meaſure ſure of Time, as the annual Revolution of the 


of Time appli» Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, where- 


cable to Du- in that Meaſure it (elf did not exiſt, and with 


ration before which, in the Reality of its Being, it had nothing 


Time, to do: For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham was 
| born in the 2712 Year of the Julian Period, it is 
alrogether as intelligible, as reckoning from the Beginning of 
the World, though there were ſo far back no Motion of the 
Sun, nor any other Motion at all. For though the Fulian Pe- 


riod be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral Hundred Years before there 


were really either Days, Nights, or Years, marked out by any 
Revolutions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby mea- 
ſure Durations as well, as if really at that Time the Sun had ex- 
iſted, and kept the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea 
of Duration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily 
applicable in our Thoughts 20 Duration, where no Sun nor Motion 
was, as the Idea of a or Yard taken from Bodies here, can 


be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Confines of 


the World, where are no Bodies ar all. 
F. 26. For 1 it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this Place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, (for 


being finite, it muſt be at a certain Diftance,) as we ſuppoſe it 


ro be 5639 Years from this Time to the firſt Exiſtence of any 
Body in the Beginning of the World, we can, in our Thoughts, 
apply this Meaſure of a Year to Duration before the Creation, or be- 
yond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we can this Meaſure 
of a Mile ce Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies; and by the one 
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the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no 
Body. 


6. 27. If it be objected ro me here, That in this way of er · 
plaining of Time, I have begg'd what I ſhould not, vix. That 
the World is neither Eternal nor Infinite ; I anſwer, Thar, to my 


| preſent Purpoſe, it is nor needful, in this Place, to make uſe of 


rguments to evince the World to be finite, both in Duration and 
Rxtenſion: But it being ar leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, 
I have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one 


hath ro ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not but that every 


one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his Mind the Be- 
ginning of Motion, though not of all Duration; and ſo may come 
to a Stop, and non ultra in his Conſideration of Motion: So al- 
ſo in his Thoughts he may ſer Limits to Body, and the Extenſi- 
on belonging to it, but not ro Space where no Body is, the ut- 
moſt Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the Reach of 
Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number are beyond 
the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind, and all for the ſame 
Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another Place. | PACE 
C6. 28. By the ſame Means therefore, and from Eternity. 

the ſame Original that we come to have the Idea | 


ef Time, we have alſo that Idea which we call Eternity, viz. ha- 


ving got the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by reflecting on 
the Train of our own Ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural 
Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming conſtantly of themſelves in- 
ro our _— Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external Objects ſuc- 
ceflively affecting our Senſes ; and having from the Revolutions 
of the Sun got the Ideas of certain Lengths of Duration, we can, 
in our Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Duration to one ano- 
ther, as often as we pleaſe, and apply them, ſo added, to Dura- 


tions paſt or to come: And this we can continue to do on, wich- 


our Bounds or Limits, and proceed in inſinitum, and apply thus 
the Length of the annual Motion of the Sun ro Duration, ſup- 
poſed before the Sun's, or any other Motion had its Being ; 


which is no more difficult or abſurd, than to apply the Notion 


I have of the moving of a Shadow, one Hour to Day upon the 
Sun- dial, to the Duration of ſomething laſt Night; v. g. the 
Burning of a Candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all 


actual Motion; and it is as impoſſible for the Duration of that 


Flame for an Hour laft Night. to co-exift with any Motion 
that now is, or for ever ſhall be, as for py Part of Duration 
that was before the Beginning of the World to co-exift with 
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the Motion of the Sun nom: Bur yet this hinders nor, but that 
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152 Duration, and its Simple Moden. 
having the Idea of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on 


a Dial between the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinctly 


meaſure in my Thoughts the Duration of that Candle- light la 
Night, as I can the Duration of any thing that does now exiſt: 
And ir is no more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone then on 
the Dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, the Sha- 
dow on the Dial would have paſſed from one Honr-line to ano- 
ther, whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted. | 
6. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 
the Idea I have of the Length of certain periodical regular Mo- 
tions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but 
only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory derived from 
my Senſes or Reflection, I can with the ſame Eaſe, and for the 
ſame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts ro Duration antecedent 
to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing that is but a 
Mitzute or a Day antecedent to the Motion that at this very mo- 


ment the Sun is in. All Things paſt are equally and perfectly 
at Reſt; and to this way of Conſideration of them are all one, 


whether they were before the beginning of the World, or but 
Yeſterday ; the meaſuring of any Duration by ſome Motion, de- 
pending not at all on the real Co-exiſtence of that Thing to that 


Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but the having 4 


clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known Motion, or 
other Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and apphing that to the 
Duration of the Thing I would meaſure. 1 . 

9. 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World from its firſt Exiſtence, to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revoluti- 


ons of the Sun, and orhers a great deal more ; as the Agyptian: 


of old, who in the Time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from 
the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account the 
3, 269, 000. Years old, or more; which longer Duration of 
the World, according to their Computation, though I ſhould 
nor believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine ir with them, 
and as truly underſtand and ſay one is longer than the other, as 
I underftand that Methuſalems Life was longer than Enoch's: 


And if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as ir 


may be, as well as any other affigned,) ir hinders not at all my 
imagining what others mean, when they make the World 1000 
Years older; fince 85 one may with the ſame Facility imagine 


(I do not ſay believe) the World to be 50000. Years old, as 


5639 3 and may as well conceive the Duration of 50000. Years, 
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of any thing by Time, ir is not my chat that thing ſhould be q b, 
co-exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical > 
Revolution; but it ſuffices to this Purpoſe, that we have the Idea 9 


of the Length of am regular periodical Appearances, which we can q 
in out Minds apply to Duration, with which the Motion or Ap» '| 
perance never co- exiſted. ; 
F. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by ; 
Moſes, 1 can imagine that Light exiſted three Da before the : 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking that the Du» i 
ration of Light before the Sun was created, was ſo lonyas (if 1 
the Sun had moved then as it doth now,) would have deen 1 1 
equal to three of his dinrnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame way ; 
can have an Idea of the Chaos or Angels being created before. 
there was either Light or any continued Motion, a Minute, an 
Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but con- 
fider Duration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or 
Motion of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come tio 
60: And by the ſame way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years; 
. e. ſuch or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
eriod, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in inſinitum, and ſup- 
pu a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can reckon, 
Ter me add whilſt I will, which I think is the Notion we have 
of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Norion than* 
we bave of the Infinicy of Number, co which we can add for 
ever without end. | | 
Fg. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Foun» 
tains of all Knowledge before-mentioned, 1 50 Reflection and 
| Senſation, we get the Ideas of Duration, and the Meaſures of it. 


oy 
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For, Firſt, by obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 
Ideas there in Train conftantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin ra 
appear, we come by the Idea of Succeſſion. | 
; Secondly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſ- 
ſion, we get the Idea of Duration. 
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Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances at cer- i 
tain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the Ideas of 4 
certain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, + 
Days, Years, &c. | | 2 32 
Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or 14 
Ideas of ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we 17 
will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does really bl 
endure or exiſt ; and thus we imagine ro Morrow, next Year, or wa 
ſeven Years hence, dts 4 
„„ Pifthly, . 
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x54 Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together. 


Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length 


of Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we 
will in our own Thoughts, and add them one to another, with- 
out ever coming to the End of ſuch Addition, any nearer than we 


canto the End of Number, to which we can always add, we 


come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Duration of our 
Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which muſt 
neceſſarily bave always exiſted. : 
Sixthl,, By conſidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſer 
out by periodical Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we call 


1 


Tin in general. 


Bob capable F. 1. Hough we have in the precedent 
of greater and _ Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 
97. | Conſiderations of Space and Dura- 
tion; yet they being Ideas of general Concern- 
ment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 


Nature, the Comparing them one with another, may, perhaps, 


be of Ule for their Illuſtration ;' and we may have the more clear 
and diſtinct Conception of them, by taking a View of them 
together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract Conception, 
to avoid Confuſion, I call Expanſion, to diftinguiſh it from Ex- 
tenſion, which by ſome is uſed ro expreſs this Diſtance only as it 
is in the ſolid Parts of Matter, and ſo includes, or at leaſt inti- 
mates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea of pure Diſtance in- 


cludes no ſuch Thing, I prefer alſo the Word Expanſion to 


Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of fleeting ſuc- 
ceſſive Parts, which never exiſt together, as well as ro thoſe 
which are permanent. In both theſe, (viz. Expanſion and Du- 
ration) the Mind has this common Idea of continued Lengths, 
capable of greater or leſs Quantities: For a Man has as clear 


an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an Hour, and a Day, 


TIS age nk, 13 1 

6. 2. The Mind, having got the Idea of the 
AT 54 Length of any Parr of Expanſion, let it be a Span, 
Marrer. . or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, as has 
__ | pd | C 
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been ſaid, repeat that Idea; and ſo adding it to the former, en- 
large its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or two 
Paces, and ſo as often as it will, till it equals the Diſtance of 
any Parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till 
it amounts to the Diſtance of the Sun, or remoreſt Star. By 
ſuch a Progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the Place where ir 
is, or any other Place, it can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe 
Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, either in, or 
without Body. Tis true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts come 
to the End of ſolid Exrenfion ; the Extremity and Bounds of all 


Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive at: But when the Mind 


is there, it finds nothing to hinder its Progreſs into this endleſs 
Expanſion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any End. 
Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the Bounds of Body there 
is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GO D within the Li- 
mits of Matter. Solomon, whoſe Underſtanding was filled and 
enlarged with Wiſdom, ſeems to have other Thoughts, when 
he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain Thee : 
And he, I think, very much magnifies ro himſelf the Capacity 
of his own Underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can 
extend his Thoughts farther than GOD exiſts, or imagine any 
Expanſion where he is nor. | 


g. 3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration, The Mind having Nor Duration | 


got the Idea of any Length of Duration, can double, by. Motion. 
multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, * | 
bur beyond the Exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and all rhe 


_ Meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, 


and their Motion. But yet every one eaſily admits, That 
though we make Duration boundleſs. as certainly it is, we can- 
not yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, every one eaſily 


allows, fills Eternity; and tis hard to find a Reaſon, why any 


one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills Immenſity ? His infinite 
Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as anotber ; and methinks 
it aſcribes a 5 too much to Matter, to ſay, where there is no 
Body, there is nothing. 
F. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Rea- 
ſon, why every one familiarly, and without the leaſt more eaſily ad- 
Heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and wit infinite 
ſticks notſto aſeribe Infinity to Duration; but tis with Duration, + 
more Doubting and Reſerve, that many admit, or than infinite 


ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The Reaſon whereof ©? 


ſeems to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 


hon being led as Names of AﬀeQions belonging to other a: 
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'' ings, we eaſily conceive in GOD infinite Duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing ſo : But not attributing ro him Extenſion, 


but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of 


the Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly ſuppaſe it an Attribute. And therefore, when 
Men purſue their Thoughts of Spaces, they are apt to ſtop at 
the Confines of Body, as if Space were there at an end too, 
and reached no farther. Or if their Ideas upon Confideration 
carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limits of 
the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, becauſe 
there is no Body exifting in it. Whereas Duration, antecedent 
to all Body, and to the Motions which it is meaſured by, they 
never term imaginary ; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome 
other real Exiſtence. And if the Names of Things may at all 
direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Mens Ideas, (as I 
am apt to think they may very much,) one may have Occaſion 
to think by the Name Duration, that the Continuation of Exi- 
ſtence, with a kind of Reſiſtance to any deſtructive Force, and 
the Continuation of Solidity, (which is apt to be confounded 
with, and if we will look into the minute anatomical Parts of 
Matter, is little different from Hardneſs,) were thought to have 
ſome Analogy, and gave occaſion to Words ſo near of kin as 
Durare and Durum eſſe. And that Durare is applied to the Idea 
of Hardneſs, as well as that of Exiſtence we ſee in Horace, E- 
pod 16. ferro duravit ſæcula. But be that as it will, this is certain, 
that whoever purſues his own Thoughts, will find them fome- 
times launch out beyond the Extent of Body, into the Infinity of 
Space or Expanſion ; the Idea whereof is diftind and ſeparate 
from Body, and all other Things: Which may (to thoſe who 
| Pleaſe) be a Subject of farther Meditation. 
5 6. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place to 
me to Dus Expanſion. They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 
ration, is as Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as is ſer out 
Place to Ex - anddiftinguiſhed from the reft, as it were by Land- 
| Hanſon. marks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the Po- 
— | ſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to ano- 
ther, in thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. 
' Theſe rightly conſidered, are nothing but Ideas of determinate 
Diſtances. from certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable 
ſenſible Things, and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame Diſtance one from 
another. From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, 
and from them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quan- 
e's Which to contidered, any that Which wee call Thaw and 
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Place. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 


* and boundleſs, the Order and Pofirion of Things, without ſuch 
known ſettled Points, would be loft in them; and all Things 


would lie jumbled in an incurable Confuffon. 
6. 6. Time and Place taken thus for derermi- Tue and Place 
nate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infinite A- are taben for ſo 


* byſſes of Space and Duration, ſer out or ſuppoſe wneß H either, 
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ly our Meaſures of Time; but ſuch other Porti- 


to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Marks and #572 ſer out by 


known Boundaries, have each of them a two-fold * Exiſtence 
Acceptation. — — of 


Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in- 
finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiftent with the 
Exiſtence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, as 
far as we know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, Time 
begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 
theſe Phraſes before-mentioned, before all Time, or when Time ſhall 
be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Portion of 
infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended with- 
in the material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of Expanſion, though this may more properly be called Ex- 
tenſion than Place. Within theſe two are confined, and by the 
obſervable Parts of them, are meaſured and determined the par- 
ticular Time or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and 
Place of all corporeal Beings. 5 
C. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is uſed Sometimes for 
in a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of that in- ſo much of ei- 
finite Duration, not that were really diftinguiſh= ther, as we 
ed and meaſured our by this real Exiſtence, and deſign by Meas 
riodical Motions of Bodies that were appointed ſures taken 
rom the Beginning to be for Signs and for Sea - From the Bulk 
ſons, and for Days, and Years, and are according- 51 7 of 


ons too of that infinite uniform Duration, which we, upon any 


Occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of meaſured 


Time; and ſo confider them as bounded and determined. For 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels was 


at the beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly 
enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, tis a longer 
Time fince the Creation of Angels than the Creation of the 


World, by 764 Years: Whereby we would mark out ſo much 


of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and 
would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of the Sun mov- 


ing at the rate it now does, And thus likewiſe we ſometimes 


* — 
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158 Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together. 
75 or of Place; Diftance, or Bulk in the great Inane beyond the 
Confines of the World, when we conſider ſo much of that Space 
as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body of any aſſigned Di- 
menſions, as a Cubick-Foor ; or do ſuppoſe a Point in it, at ſuch 
a certain Diftance from any Part of the Univerſe. | 
9. 8. Where and Mben are Queſtions belonging 
They belong to to all finite Exiftences, and are by us always rec- 
all Beings. koned from ſome known Parts of this ſenſible 
World, and from ſome certain Epochs marked out 
to us by the Motions obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed 
Parts or Periods, the Order of Things would be loſt, to our fi- 
nire Underftandings, in the boundleſs invariable Oceans of Du- 
ration and Expanſion; which comprehend in them all fi- 
nite Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only to the Deity. 
And therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend them 
not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at a loſs, when we would 
conſider them, either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way 
attributed to the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But when applied 
to any particular finite Beings, the Extenſion of any Body 
is ſo much of that infinite Space; as the Bulk of that Body takes 
up. And Place is the Pofition of any Body, when confidered 
at a certain Diftance from ſome other. As the Idea of the par- 
ticular Duration of any Thing, is an Idea of thar Portion of in- 
finite Duration, which paſſes during the Exiſtence of that Thing ; 
ſo the Time when the Thing exiſted is the Idea of that Space of 
Duration, which paſſed between ſome known and fixed Peri- 
od of Duration, and the Being of that Thing. One ſhews 
the Diftance of the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of 
the ſame Thing, a it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Years; 
the other ſhews the Diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence from 
other fixed Points of Space or Duration; as that ir was in the 
middle of Lincolns- Inn Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and 
in the Year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 Year of the Fu- 
lian Period: All which Diftances we meaſure by preconceived 
Ideas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, as Inches, Feer, 
—_ and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, Days, and Years, 
"XD | 
: | $. 9. There is one Thing mote, where- 
a in in Space and Duration have a great Con- 
tenſion; and all the formity, and that is; though they are juſt- 
Parts of Duration, lx reckoned amongſt our ſimple Ideus; yet 
ere Durgtion, none of the diſtinct Ideas we lave of ei- 
deer, is without all manyer of Conipep- 
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tion *; it is the very Nature of both of them to conſiſt of Parts 
But their Parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the Mix” 


ture of any other Idea. hinder them not from having a Place a- 


mongſt ſimple Ideas. Could the Mind, as in Number, come to fo 
ſmall a Part of Extenſion or Duration, as excluded Diviſibility, 
that would be, as it were, the indivifible Unite, or Idea; by 
Repetition of which, it would make its more inlarged Ideas of 
Extenſion and Duration. But ſince the Mind is not able to frame 
an Idea of any Space without Parts; inſtead thereof it makes uſe 
of the common Meaſures, which by familiar Uſe, in each 
Country, has imprinted themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches 
and Feet; or Cubits, and Paraſangs; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, 
Hours, Days, and Years in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I ſay 


of ſuch Ideas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component 


Parts of larger Ideas, which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes by 
the Addition of ſuch known Lengths, which it is acquainted with. 


2 — 


'* Tt has been objeQed to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, 
as tis confeſſed in this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the 
Number of Simple 1deas ; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with 
what he ſays elſewhere, That a Simple Idea is uncompounded, and 
contains in it nothing but one uniform Appearance, or Conception of the 
Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas, pag. 62, Tis far= 
ther objected, That Mr. Locke has not given in the 11th Chapter 
of the ſecond Book, where he begins to ſpeak of Simple Ideas, an 
exact Definition of what he underſtands by the Word Simple Ideas. 
To theſe Difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus : To begin with the 
laſt, he declares, That he has not treated his Subject in an Order 
perfectly Scholaſtick, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe 
ſort of Books during the Writing of his, and not remembring at 
all the Method in which 2 are written; and therefore his Rea- 


ders ought not to expect Definitions regularly placed at the Begin- 


ning of each new Subject. Mr. Locke contents himſelf to imploy 
the principal Terms that he uſes, ſo that from his Uſe of them the 
Reader may eaſily comprehend what he means by them. But with 
Reſpect to the Term Simple Idea, he has had the good Luck to de- 
fine that in the Place cited in the Objection; and therefore there 
is no Reaſon to ſupply that Defect. The Queſtion then is to 
know, Whether the Idea of Extenſion. agrees with this Definiti- 
tion? Which will effectually agree to it, if it be underſtood in 
the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally in his View ; for that 
Compoſition which he deſigned to exclude in that Definiti= 
on, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the Mind, _ not 
| | a Com- 
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160 Durarion and Expanſion, conſidered together. 
O the other fide, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we have of ei- 
ther, look d on as an Unite in Number, when the Mind by Divi- 
fion would reduce them into leſs Fractions. Though on both fides, | 
both in Addition and Diviſion, either of Space or Duration, 
when the Idea und-: Conſideration becomes very big, or very | 
ſmall, irs preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed; and 
it is the Number of its repeated Additions, or Diviſions, that 
alone remains clear and diſtin, as will eaſily appear to any 
one, who will let his Thoughts looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of |: 
Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. Every Part of Duration, is [ | 
Duration too; and every Part of Extenſion, is Extenſion, both |: 
of rhem capable of Addition or Diviſion in infinizum. But the 3 
leaſt Portions of either of them, whereof we have clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas, may perhaps be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the | 
fimple Ideas of that Kind, our of which our complex Modes of | 
Space, Extenſion, and Duration, are made up, and into which 
they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall part in Du- 
ration, may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one Idea in 
our Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeflion there. — 
| Other 


a Compoſition of the ſame kind in a Thing whoſe Efſence conſiſts 
in having Parts of the ſame kind, where you can never come to 
a Part intirely exempted from this Compoſition. So that if the 
Idea of Extenſion conſiſt in having Partes extra parte, (as the Schools 
ſpeak) tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea; be- 
Cauſe the Idea of having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolved in- 
to two other ideas, For the remainder of the Objection made to 
Mr. Locke, with reſpe& to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was 
aware of it, as may be ſeen in 9. 9. Ch. 15. of the ſecond Book, 
where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, where- 
of we have a clear and diſtin&t Idea, may perhaps be the fitteſt to 
be conſider'd by us as a Simple Idea of that kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space and Extenſion are made up. So that, 
according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be call'd a Simple Idea, 
ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to ir ſelf, 
and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs whereof it 
has in it ſelf any determined Perception. From whence it fol. 
lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea; and that is ſufficient 
to take away this Objection; for tis not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, 
in this Place, to diſcourſe of any thing but concerning the Idea, of 
the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, Mr. 
Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Extenſi- 
on is fo peculiar, that it cannot exactly —_ with the Definition 
that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, ſo that it differs in —_ 
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other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may be 


allowed to call 4 ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the leaſt Parti- 
cle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily a- 


bout a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty 
Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre. 
6.. 10. Expanſion and Duration have this far- 

ther Agreement, that though they are both conſi- Their Parts 
dered by us as having Parts; yet their Parts are inſeparable. 
not ſeparable one from another, no not even in a 
Thought: Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we take 
our Meaſure of the one; and the Parts of Motion, or rather 
the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we take the 


Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſeparated; as the 
one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, Which we call 


Reft too. 8 | 
F. 11. But yer there is this manifeſt Difference Duration is as 
between them, That the Ideas of Length, which 4 Line, Ex- 


we have of Expanſion, are turned every way, and Panſn a; a 


ſo make Figure, and Breadth, and Thickneſs ; 84. 

but Duratien is but as it were the Length of one 

freight Line, extended in infinitum, not capable of Mulriplicity, 
Variation, or Figure; bur is one common Meaſure of all Exi- 
ſtence whatſoever, wherein all Things, whilſt they exiſt, equally 
partake. For this preſent Moment is common to all Things that 


are now in Being, and equally comprehends that Part of their 


Exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle Being; 
and we may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame Moment of 
Time. Wherher Angels and Spirits have any Analogy to this 
in Reſpect of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprebenfion : And, 
perhaps, for us, who have Underſtandings and Comprehen- 
fions ſuired to our own Preſervation, and the Ends of our 
own Being, but not ro the n Extent of all other Be- 

ö | | | | ings, 


Lago _ * 


manner from all others of that Kind, he thinks tis better to leave it 
there expos'd this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his 
Favour. Tis enough for Mr. Locke that his g can be under- 
ſtood. Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Di 

by too much Subrilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put Things 
together, as well as we can, Doctrinæ Cauſs ; but, after all ſeve- 
ral Things will not be bundled up together under our Terms and 
Ways of Speaking. | | | 
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ings, cis near as hard to conceive any Exiſtence, or to have an 
Idea of any real Being, with a perfect Negation of all manner 
of Expanſion; as it is, to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, 
with a perfect Negation of all manner of Duration. And there- 
fore what Spirits have to do with Space, or how they communi- 
cate in it, we know not. All that we know is, that Bodies do 
each ſingly poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Ex- 
tent of its ſolid Parts; and thereby exclude all other Bodies 
from having any Share in that particular Portion of Space, 
whilſt it remains there. 8 $56 | 
Duration has . 12. Duration, and Time, which is a Part of 
never two it, 3s the Idea we have of periſhing Diſtance, of 
Parts toge- which no two Parts exiſt together, but follow each 
ther, Expau- other in Succeflion ; as Expanſion is the Idea of 
Sion altoge- laſting Diſtance, all whoſe Parts exiſt together, and 
ther. are not capable of Succeſſion. And therefore though 
| we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſ- 
ſion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being 
does now exiſt to Morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the pre- 
ſent Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the eternal Du- 
ration of the Almighty far different from that of Man, or any 
other finire Being : Becaufe Man comprehends not in his Know- 
ledge or Power, all paſt and furure Things : His Thoughts are 
but of Yeſterday, and he knows not what to Morrow will bring 
forth. What is once paſſed, he can never recal ; and what is yer 
to come, he cannot make preſent, What I ſay of Man, I ſay of 
all finite Beings, who, though they may far exceed Man in 
| Knowledge and Power, yet are no more than the meaneſt Crea- 
ture, in Compariſon with God himſelf. Finite of any Magni- 
rude, holds not any Proportion to Infinite. God's infinice Durati- 
on being accompanied with infinite Knowledge and infinite Pow- 
er, he ſees all Things paſt and ro come; and they are no more 
diſtant from his Knowledge, no farther removed from his Sighr 
than the preſent : They all lie under the ſame View; and there 
is nothing which he cannot make exiſt each Moment he pleaſes. 
For rhe Exiſtence of all Things depending upon his good Plea- 
ſure, all Things exiſt every Moment that he thinks fit ro have 
them exiſt. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration do mutually 
embrace and comprehend each other; every Part of Space being 
in every Part of Duration; and every Part of Duration in every 
Part of Expanſion. Such a Combination of two diſtinct Ideas, is, 
IT ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great Variety we do or 
can conceive, and may afford Matter to farther * * 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of NUMBER. 


is none ſuggeſted ro the Mind by ſimpleſt and 
| | more Ways, ſo there is none more ft univerſal 
imple, than that of Unity, or One: It has no Idea. | 
Shadow of Variety or Compoſition in it: Every Object our Senſes 
are employed about; every Idea in our Underſtandings; every 
Thoughr of our Minds brings this Idea along with ir. And there- 
fore ir is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as well as it is in its 


b. 5 A Mongſt all the Idea: we have, as there Number the 


Agreement to all other Things, the moſt univerſal Idea we have. 


For Number applies ir ſelf to Men, Angels, Actions, Thoughts, 
every Thing that either doth exiſt, or can be imagined. __ 
§. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and Us Mode- 
adding the Repetitions together, we come by the wade by Ad- 
complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by adding tion. 
One to One, we have the complex Idea of a Couple: ns 
bur putting twelve Unites together, we have the complex Idea 
of a Dozen, and a Score, or a Million, or any other Number. 
C. 3. The ſimple Moes of Number are of all other | 


the moſt diſtin& ; every the leaſt Variation, which Each Mode 


is an Unite, making each Combination as clearly 4iftin&. 
different from that which approacherh neareſt to EN 
t, as the moſt remote; Two being as diſtin from One, as Two 


Hundred; and the Ideas of Two, as diftin& from the Idea of 


Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a 
Mite. This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which ic is oor 


_ fo eafie, nor, E poſſible for us to diftinguith betwixt two 
approaching [I 


eas, which yet are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a Difference between the White of this Paper, 


and that of the next Degree to it? Or can form diſtinct Ideas 


of every the leaſt Extenſion? | 


g. 4. TheClearneſsand Diſtin&neſs of each Mode Therefore De- 
f Number from all others, even thoſe that approach monſtration: 
neareſt, makes me apt to think, that Demonſtra- in Numbers 


tions in Numbers, if they are not more evident he moſt pre- 


general 
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| 1 in their Uſe, and more determinate in their Application. 


cauſe the Ideas of Numbers are more preciſe and diſtin- 
guiſhable than in Extenſion, where every Equality and Ex- 
ceſs are not ſo eaſie to be obſerved or meaſured; becauſe our 
Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined Smallneſs, 
beyond which it cannot go, as an Unite ; and therefore the 
Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſ- 
covered, which is clear otherwiſe in Number, where, as has 
been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from 9ooo, 
though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. Bur it is not 
ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or 
an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, or 
an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one 
may be longer than 'the other by innumerable Parts : Nor can 
any one aſſign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a 
9. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of the 
Names neceſ- Idea of an Unite, and joining it ro another Unite, 
ſory to Num- We make thereof one collective Idea, marked by 

ers. the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and 
Bakke proceed on, till adding one more to the laſt col- 
lective Idea, which he had of any Number, and give a Name 
to ir, may count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Unites, 
diftioguiited one from another, as far as be hath a Series of 


Names for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Se- 


ries, with their feveral Numbers: All Numeration being bur ftill 

the adding of one Unite more, and giving to the whole toge- 
ther, as comprehended in one Idea, a new or diſtinct Name or 
Sign, whereby ro know it from thoſe before and after, and di- 
ſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude of Unites. 
So thar he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo go on 
with his Tale, raking till with him the diſtinct Names belong- 
ing to every Progreſſion; and fo again, by ſubſtracting an U- 
nite from each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable 
of all the Ideas of Numbers, within the Compaſs of his Lan- 
guage, or for which he hath Names, though nor, perhaps, of 
more. For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers, being in our 
Minds but ſo many Combinations of Unites, which * tio 


Variety, nor are capable of any other Difference, but more or 


leſs, Names or Marks for each diſtinct Combination, ſeem more 
neceſſary, than in any other ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch 


Names or Marks, we can bardly well make uſe of Numbers ia 
reckoning, eſpecially where the Combination is made up of any 
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great multitude of Unites; which put together without a Name 
or Marks, to diftinguiſh that preciſe Collection, will hardly be 


kept from being a heap in Confuſion. 

F. 6. This, I think, to be the Reaſon why ſome Names neceſ- 
Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who were other - ſary to Num- 
wiſe of quick and rational Parts enough,) could bert. 
not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000 3 


vor had any diſtinct Idea of that Number, though they could 
reckon very well ro 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcan- 


ty, and accommodated only ro the few Neceſſaries of a nee- 
dy ſimple Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathema- 
ticks, had no Words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when 
they were diſcourſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would 
ſhew the Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great Multitude, 
which they could not Number; which Inability, I ſuppoſe, pro- 


ceeded from their want of Names. The Tououpinombos had no 
Names for Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, they 


made our by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fin- 


gers of others who were preſent : And I doubt Miftorie 4 


not but we our ſelves migbt diſtinctly number in Nyage facit 


Words, a great deal farther than we uſually do, en la Terre din 


would we find out but ſome fir Denominations ro Braſil, par 
ſignify them by; whereas in the way we take now Jean 4. n. 
to name them, by Millions of Millions of Millions, “. 20. 42277. 
Sc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt 


four and twenty decimal Progreſſions, without Conſuſion. But 


to ſhew how much diſtinct Names conduce to our well reckoning, 
or having uſeful Idea of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following 


Figures, as the Marks of one Number : ». g. 


Nonilions O8ilions. Septilions, Sextilions. Quintrilions, 
857324 162486. 345896. 437916 423147. 


Quarrilions. Trilions, Bilions, Millions. Unites.. 
248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſu, will be 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 


_ Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
(which is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) In 


which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing. No- 
tions of this Number: But whether, by giving every ix Fi- 


gures à new and orderly Denomination, theſe, and perhaps a 
5 8 | great 
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great many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eafily be 
counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both, got more eafily to 
our ſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave ir to be 
conſidered. This I mention only, to ſhew how neceſſary diſtinct 
Names are to Numbering, without prerending to introduce new 
ones of my Invention. 8 | 
Child F. 7- Thus Children, either for want of Names 
wo - oy en to mark the ſeveral Progreſſions of Numbers, or 
earlier, - not having yer the Faculty to collect ſcattered Ideas 
IT > into complex ones, and range them in a regular 
Order, and ſo retain them in their Memories, as is neceſſary ra 
Reckoning, do nor begin ro number very early, nor proceed in 
it very far or ſteadily, till a good while after they are well fur- 
niſhed with good Store of other Ideas; and one may often ob- 
ſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and have very clear 
Conceptions of ſeveral other Things, before they can tell 20. 
And ſome, through the default of their Memories, who cannot 
retain the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names 
annexed in their diftin& Orders, and the Dependance of ſo long 
a Train of numeral Progreſſions, and their relation one to ano- 
ther, are not able all their Life- time, to reckon, or regularly go 
over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he that will count 
Twenty, or have any Idea of that Number, muſt know, that 
Nineteen went before, with the diſtinct Names vr Sign of every 
one of them, as they ſtand marked in their Order; for where- 
ever this fails, a Gap is made, the Chain breaks, and the Pro- 
| grels in numbering can go no farther. So that to reckon right, 
7+ is required, 1. That the Mind diſtinguiſhes carefully two Ideas, 
which are different one from another only by the Addition or 
Subtraction of one Unite. 2. That it retain in Memory the 
Names or Marks of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unite 
ro that Number; and that not confuſedly, and at random, but 
in that exact Order, that the Numbers follow one another : In 
either of which, if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering 
will be diſturbed, and there will remain only the confuſed Idea 
of Multitude, bur the Ideas neceſſary to diſtin Numeration, 
will not be attained to. | | ; 
§. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That 
Number mea- it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in meaſu- 
Sures all es- ring all Things that by us are meaſurable, which 
principally are Expanſion and Duration ; and our 
| Ill dea of Infinity, even when applied ro thoſe, ſeems 
to be nothing bur the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are 
| | | „ 
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our Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
of certain Ideas of imagined Parts of Duration and Expanſion, 
with the Infiniry of Number, in which we can come to no End 
of Addition ? For ſuch an inexhauftible Srock, Number (of all 
other our Ideas) moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to 
every one. For let a Man collect into one Sum as great a Num- 
ber as he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not 
one Jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him any nearer the 
End of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, where ſtill there 


remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. And 


this endleſs Addition, or Addibility, (if any one like the Word ber- 
ter) of Numbers, ſo apparent ro the Mind, is that, I think, 
which gives us the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity: Of 
which more in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Of INFINITY. 


it is to which we give the Name of original In- 
Infinity, cannot do it better than by tention, attri- 
conſidering to what Infinity is by the Mind more bured ro Space, 
immediately attributed, and then how the Mind Prat in, and 
comes to frame it. Number. 
Finite and Infinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the 
Mind, as the Modes of Quantity, and to, be attributed primarily 


in their firſt Deſignation only ro thoſe Things which have Parts, 


and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Addition or 
Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the Ideas of 
Space, Duration, and Number, which we have conſidered in 
the foregaing Chapters. Tis true, that we cannot but be aſ- 
ſured, That the Great GOD, of whom, and from whom are 
all Things, is incomprehenſibly Infinite. But yer, when we ap- 


ply to that firſt and ſupreme Being, our Idea of Infinice, in our 


weak and narrow Thoughts, we do ir primarily in reſpect of 
| his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, more figuratively to 
his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other Attributes, which 
are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, Sc. For when 


| we call them Infinite, we have * other Idea of this W 


4 


F. 1. : E that would know what kind of 1dea Infinity, in its 
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but what carries with it ſome Reflection on, and Intimation of that 
Number or Extent of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſ- 


dom, and Goodneſs, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or 


ſo many, which theſe Attributes will not always ſur mount and 
exceed, ler us multiply them in our Thoughts as fac as we can, 
with all the Infinity of endleſs Number, I do not pretend to ſay 
how theſe Attributes are in GO D. who is infinitely beyond the 
Reach of our narrow Capacities: They do, without doubt, con- 


tain in them all poſſible Perfection: But this, I ſay, is our way of 


conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their Infinity, 
| J. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the 
The Idea of Mind look d on as Modifications of Expanſion and 
Finite eaſily Duration, the next Thing to be conſidered, is, 
found, How the Mind comes by them. As for the Idea of 
| Finite, there is no great Difficulcy. The obvious 
Portions of Extenſion that affect our Senſes, carry with them in- 
to the Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordinary Periods of 
- Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration, as Hours, 
Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. The Difficulry is, 
how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of Eternity and Immenſi- 


ey, ſince the Objects which we converſe with, come io much 


ſhort of any Approach or Proportion to that Largenels. 
9g. 3. Every one that has any Idea of any ſtated 
How we come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that he can 
by the Idea of repeat the Idea; and joining ir to the former, 
Infinity. make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Addi- 
DO tion of a third, three Foot, and ſo on, without 
ever coming to an End of his Additions, whether of the ſame 
Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling ir, or any other Idea 
he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or 
of the Orbis Magnus: For which ſoever of theſe he takes, and 
how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, he 
finds, that after he bas continued this doubling in his Thoughts; 
and enlarged his Idea as much as he pleaſes, he has no more 
Reaſon to ſtop, nor is one Jot nearer the End of ſuch Addition 


than he was at firſt ſetting out, the Power of enlarging his Idea 


of Space by farther Additions, remaining ftill the Tame, he 
| hence takes Idea of infinite Space. | 

| F. 4. This, I think, is the way whereby the 
dur Ide: * Mind gets the Idea of Infinite Space, Tis a quite 
Space beun f iffetent Conſideration to examine, whether the 
teſe. ind has the Idea of ſuch a boundleſs Space actually 
-. ting, ſince our Ideas are not always Proof "a 
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ſuppoſe any End of it, or be ſtoppd any where in irs Progreſs in 


when we are come to the utmoſt Extremity of Body, what is 


is ſatisfied that Body it ſelf can move into it? For if it be 


be actually infinite. 
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the Exiſtence of Things; but yer, ſince this comes here in our 
way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to think that Space 
in it ſelt is actually boundleſs, ro which Imagination the Idea 
of Space or Expanſion of ir ſelf naturally leads us. For ir be- 
ing conſidered by us either as the Extenſion of Body, or as ex- 
iſting by it lelf, without any ſolid Matter taking it up, (for of 
ſuch a void Space we have nor only the Idea, but I have prov- 
ed, as I think, from the Motion of Body, its neceſſary Exi- 
ſtence) ir is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able co find or 


this Space, how far ſoever it extends irs Thoughts. Any Bounds 
made with Body, even Adamantine Walls, are ſo far from put- 
ring a ſtop ro the Mind in irs farther Progreſs in Space and Ex- 
tenſion, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it: For ſo far as 
that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of Extenſion ; and 


there that can there put a ſtop, and ſatisfie the Mind that it is 
at the End of Space, when it perceives it is not; nay, when it 
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neceſſary for the Motion of Body that there ſhould be an empty 
Space, e ee ſo little, here amongſt Bodies; and it be 
poſſible for Body to move in or through that empty Space, nay, 
it is impoſſible for any Particle of Matter to move but into an 
empty Space, the ſame Poffibility of a Body's moving into a 
void Space, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as - 
into a void Space interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always re- 
main clear and evident, the Idea of empty pure Space, whether 
within, or beyond the Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the 
ſame, differing not in Nature, though in Bulk; and there be- 
ing nothing to hinder Body from moving into it; ſo that where- 
ever the Mind places it ſelf by any Thought, either amongft, 
or remote from all Bodies, it can, in this uniform Idea of Space, 
no where find any Bounds, any End; and ſo muſt neceſſarily 
conclude ir by the very Nature and Idea of each Part of it, to 
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9. 5. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of 4nd ſo of Du= 

repeating, as often as we will, any Idea of Space, ation. 
we get the Idea of Immenſity ; ſo, by being able | 
to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration, we have in our 
Minds, with all the endleſs Additton of Number, we come by 
the Idea of Eternity. For we find in our ſelves, we can no more 
come to an End of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come to the 
End of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. — 
| | | re 
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here again tis another Queſtion, quite different from our having 
an Idea of Eternity, to know whether there were any rea! Being, 
whole Duration has been eternal. And as to this, I ſay, He that 
conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſome- | 
thing eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another Place, I ſhall | 
ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other Confidera- | 8 
tions of our Idea of Infinity. 1 3 7 
| F. 6. If ir be fo, that our Idea of Infini- | 
2 5 ty be got from the Power we obſerve in 

_— | our ſelves, of repeating without End our 
own Ideas, it may be demanded, hy we do not attribute Infini- 
ty to other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; ſince they 
may be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our Minds as the o- 
ther ; and yet no Body ever thinks of infinite Sweetneſs, or infi- 
nice Whiteneſs, though he can repeat the Idea of Sweet or White, 
as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a Day? To which I an- 
ſwer, All the Ideas that are conſidered as having Parts, and are 
ko of Increaſe by the Addition of any equal or leſs Parts,, 
afford us by their Repetition the Idea of Infinity; becauſe with | 
this endleſs Repetition, there is continued an Enlargement, of 
which there can be no End. But in other Ideas it is not ſo ; for- 
to the largeſt Idea of Extenſion or Duration that I at preſent 
have, the Addition of any the leaſt Part makes an Increaſe; but 
to the perſecteſt Idea I have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add 
another of a leſs or equal Whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than 1 
have, I cannot add the 1dea,) it makes no Increaſe, and enlarges 
not my Idea at all; and therefore the different Ideas of White- 
neſs, Sc. are called Degrees. For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of 
Parts, are capable of being augmented by every Addition of the 
leaſt Part; but if you take the Idea of White, which one Parcel 
of Snow yielded Yeſterday to your Sight, and another Idea of 
White from another Parcel of Snow you ſee to Day, and put 
them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and 
run into one, and the Idea of Whiteneſs is not at all increaſed; 
and if we add a leſs Degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are 
ſo far from encreaſing, that we diminiſh ir. Thoſe Ideas that 
conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what Proportion 
Mien pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received by 
their Senſes; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capa- 
ble of Increaſe by Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an 
endleſs Room for more; nor can we conceive any where a Stop 
to a farther Addition or Progreſſion, and fo thoſe Ideas alone 

lead our Minds towards the Thought of Infinity.” | 1 


pover what repeated Ideas o 


g. 7. Though our Idea of Infinity ariſe from the | 
"Contemplation of Quantity, and the endleſs In- Difference be- 
"Freaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, by #ween Infinity 
"he repeated Additions of what Portions thereof of Space. and 
It pleaſes ; yer I gueſs we cauſe great Confuſion Space Infinite, 
n our Thoughts, when we join Infinity ro any 

7 ppoſed Idea of Qaoantity the Mind can be thought to have, 
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I nd ſo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (vix.) an 
Infinite Space, or an infinite Duration: For our Idea of Infinity 


I zeing, as I think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Idea of any 
Quantity the Mind has, being at that Time terminated in that 
Idea, (for be ir as great as ir will, it can be no greater than it is) 


ing Bulk; and therefore I think ir is not an inſignificant Subtil- 
y, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
dea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of a Space inſinite: 
he firſt is nothing bur a _—_— endleſs Progreflion of the Mind, 
v Space it pleaſes ; but to have actu- 
"Bally in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe the 
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Mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a View of all 


thoſe repeated Ideas of Space which an endleſs Repetition can 
8 3 totally repreſent to it; which carries in it a plain Contra- 
Pxz01CLON. f 

F. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if Vr haveno 
Ewe conſider it in Numbers, The Infinicy of Num- Idea of inf 
bers, to the end of whoſe Addition every one per- ite Space. 
ceives there is no Approach, eaſily appears to any 5 
one that reflects on it: But how clear ſoever this Idea of the In- 


the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Number. What- 
ſoever poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of any Space, Dura- 
tion, or Number, let them be never ſo great, they are ſtill fi- 
nite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible Remainder, from 
which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we allow the Mind 
an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, without ever compleating 
the Idea, there we have our Idea of Iaſinity; which though it 
ſeems to be pretty clear, when we confider nothing elſe in ir 
but the Negation of an End, yet when we would frame in our 
Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that Idea is very 
obſcure, and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two Parts, very 
different, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his Mind 
an Idea of any Space or Number, as great as he will; tis plain, 


the Mind reſts and terminates in that Idea; which is contrary o 


the 


Jo join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Meaſure to a grow- 


finity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evident, than 
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the Idea of Infinity, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſi progreſſion. 
And therefore, I think, it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, 
when we come to argue, and reaſon about infinite Space or Du- 


ration, &c. Becauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being per- 
ceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one fide or other, al- 


ways perplexes, whatever Conſequences we draw from the o- 


ther, as an Idea of Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any 
one who ſhould argue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better 
than an Idea of Motion at Reſt; and ſuch another ſeems to me 
to be the Idea of a Space, or (which is the ſame Thing) a Num- 
ber infinite, i. e. of a Space or Number, which the Mind actual- 
ly has, and ſo views, and terminates in; and of a Space or 
Number, which in a conſtant and endleſs Enlarging and Pro- 
greſſion, it can in Thought never attain to. For how large 


ſoever an Idea of Space I have in my Mind, it is no larger than 
it is that Inſtant that I have it, though I be capable the next 
Inſtant ro double it; and ſo on in Infinitum: For that alone is 
Infinite, which has no Bounds ; and that the Idea of Infinity, in 


which our Thoughts can find none. 


| 6. 9. But of all other Ideas, ir is Number, as 1 

Number af. have ſaid, which, I think, furniſhes us with the clear- 
fords us the eſt and moſt diſtin Idea of Infinity, we are capable 
cleareſt Idea of. For even in Space and Duration, when the 
of Infinity. Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it there makes 


uſe of the Ideas and Reperitions of Numbers, as 


of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, which are ſo many 


diſtinct Idea kept beſt by Number from running into a confuſed 
Heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf ; and when it has added 
together as many Millions, Sc. as it pleaſes, of known Lengths 
of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can ger of Infinity, is 
the confuſed incomprehenſible Remainder of endleſs addible 
Numbers, which affords no Proſpect of Stop or Boundary. 

| F. 10. Ir will, perhaps, give us a little farther 
Our diffrent Light into the Idea we have of Infinity, and diſ- 
Conception of cover to us, that it nothing but the Infinity of Num- 


the Infinity of ber applied to determinate Parts, of which we have 


Number, Dau- in our Minds the diſtinct Idea, if we conſider, 
ration, and that Number is not generally thought by us infi- 
Expanſion. nite, whereas Duration and Extenſion are apt to 

8 be ſo; which ariſes from hence, That in Number, 
we are at one end as it were: For there being in Number no- 
thing leſs than an Unite, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but 


in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can ſet no _—_ : 


am sEt# cw Yo" 
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And ſo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 


the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can con- 


ceive; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration, we conſider ir, as if this Line of Number were extend- 
ed both ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length; which is evident to any one, that will but reflect on 


what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he 


will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both ways, 4 parte ante, and 4 parte paſt, as they ſpeak. 


For when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte ante, what do 


$ we bur, beginning from our ſelves, and the preſent time we are 


in, repeat in our Minds the Idea of Years, or Ages, or any G 


tber aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a Proſpect of 


proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Inſinity of Number: 
and when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte poſt, we juſt al: 
ter the ſame rate begin from our ſelves, and reckon by multi- 
plied Periods yet to come, ftill extending that Line of Number 
as before; and theſe two being put together, are that infinite 


4 Duration we call Eternity; which as we turn our View either 
way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, becauſe we ſtill 


turn that way the infinite End of Number, 5. e. the Power ſtill 


. of adding more. 


g. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 


our ſelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all ſides pur- 
ſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning any 
= way from our ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, or 


Orb Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to them 


3 as often as we will; and having no more Reaſon to ſet 
Z Bounds to thoſe repeated Idea, than we have to ſer Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable Idea of Immenſity. : 


9. 12. And fince in any Bulk of Matter, our | 


Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Diviſibi- Infinite Divi- 


lity, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us ſibility. 


Lalo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, 


but with this Difference, Thar in the former Confiderations of 


| the Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of 


Numbers ; whereas this is like the Divifion of an Unite into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſfo.can proceed in Infinitum, as 
well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi- 


tion ſtill of new Numbers: Though in the Addition of the one, 


we can have no more the poſitive Idea of a Space infinitely 
great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our Ides of Infinity being, as I may 
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 eafily ſhew che Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. We can, 
think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Duration, whid | 


coming one Jot nearer the end of ſuch Progreflion. - 


ſeem to me ro do it by a - pleaſant Argument, taken fron 


ns INFINITY: 


to ſay, a growing and fugitive Idea, ſtill in a boundleſs Pu 
greſſion, that can ſtop no where. f | 3 

| F. 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find an 
= oo F x0 one ſo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive Id 
wr * . of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity wher 
. bol lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Comb. | 
nation of Unites to any former Number, and that as long, a 
as — as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Spal 
and Duration, which Power leaves always to the Mind roof” 
for endleſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe who imagine they har 
poſitive Ideas of inſinite Duration and Space. It would, I thin 
be enough to deftroy any ſuch poſitive Idea of Infinite, to au 
him that has ir, whether he could add to it or no; which wou 


is not made up of, and commenſurate to repeated Numbers a 
Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the comma 
— whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, and where] 

y we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe ſort of Quantities. Ard 
therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Duration maſt need. 
be made up of. infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinite thu 
that of Number, capable ftill of farther Addition; bur not aff 


actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. For, I think, iri] 


evident, that the Addition of finite Things together, (as are il 
Lengths, whereof we have the poſitive Idea) can never othe- 
wile produce the Idea of Infinite, than as Number does; whid 
conſiſting of Additions of Infinire Unites one to another, ſuggeſ. 
the Idea of Infinite, only by a Power we find we have of i! j 
increaſing the Sum, and adding more of the ſame Kind, withou Bf 
8 


6. 14. They who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be poſitiu 


the Negation of an End; which being negative, the Negatioi 

of it is poſitive. He that conſiders, that the End is in Bod), 

but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not, per 

haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative. 

And he that perceives the End of his Pen is black or white, 

will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than i Þ 
e Negation. Nor is it, when applied ro Duration, the bat: 


e ee eee 


Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment « Þ 
it. Bur if they will have the End to be nothing but the bat! 


Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny, but tha N 


R 


INFINITY. 175 
Body conceived to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their 
own Argument, the Idea of Eternal, 2 parte ante, or of a Du- 


ration without a Beginning, is bur a negative Idea. 
6. 15. The Idea of Infinite, has, I confeſs, 


14 ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe Things we apply that is poſe 


to ir. When we would think of infinite Space :ive, what ne- 


or Duration, we at firſt Step uſually make ſome gative, in our 


q | very large Idea, as, perhaps, of Millions of Ages Idea of HH. 
or Miles which poſſibly we double and multiply nite. 


ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs together in 


our Thoughts, is poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of a grear Num- 


ber of poſitive Ideas of Space or Duration. But what ftill re- 


mains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive diſtinct Notion 


of, than a Mariner has of the Depth of the Sea, where having 


ler down a large Portion of his Sonnding-Line, he reaches no 
Bottom: Whereby he knows the Depth to be ſo many Fathoms 


and more; but how much that more is, he hath no diſtinct 
Notion at all: And could he always ſupply new Line, and find 
the Plummer always fink, without ever ſtopping, he would be 


| | ſomething in the Poſture of the Mind reaching after a compleat 


and pofitive Idea of Infinity. In which Caſe, ler this Line be 
10, or 10000 Fathoms long, ir equally diſcovers what is be- 
yond it; and gives only this confuſed and comparative Idea; 
Thar this is nor all, but one may yer go farther. So much as 
the Mind comprehends of any —_ it has a poſitive Idea of: 
But in endeavouring to make it Infinite, it being always enlarg- 
ing, always advancing, the Idea is ſtill imperfect and incom- 
pleat. So much Space as the Mind takes a View of in its Con- 
templation of Greatneſs, is a clear Picture, and poſitive in the 
Underſtanding: But Infinite is ſtill greater. 1. Then the Idea 
of ſo much, is poſitive and clear. 2. The Idea of Greater, is alſo 
clear, but it is but a comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of ſo much 


eater as cannot be comprebended; and this is plain Negative, not 


ofirive. For he has no poſitive clear Idea of the Largeneſs of 
any Extenſion (which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) 


ive: | that has not a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: And 


2D 

2 

— 
NES e 1 ge 


ſuch, no Body, I think, prerends to, in what is Infinite. For 


to ſay a Man has a poſitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 


knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has the 

poſitive clear Idea of the Number of rhe Sands on the Sea-ſhore, 

who knows not how many they be; but only that they are 

more than Twenty. For juft ſuch a perſect and poſitive Idea 

has he of an infaite Space or Duration, who ſays it is * 
Ps I 
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pPrehend all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow 


G 


thers, as well as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of 


they recur to the Punctum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they 


176 INFINITY. 
that the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1600, or any other 
Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have, a 
poſitive Idea; which is all the Idea, I think, we have of Infi- 
nite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive Idea towards Infi- 
nity, lies in Obſcurit y; and has the indeterminate Confuſion 
of a Negative Idea, wherein I know I neither do nor can com. 


Capacity: And that cannot but be very far from a poſitive com- 
plear Idea, wherein the greateſt Part of whar I would compre. 
hend, is left out, under th: undeterminate Intimation of being 
ſtill greater. For to ſay, that having in any Quantity meaſured 
ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the End, is only to 
ſay, that that Quantity is greater. So that the Negation of an 
End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, only to ſay, That it 
is bigger: And a total Negation of an End, is but the carrying 
this bigger ſtill, wich you, in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts 
ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this Idea of ſtill greater, to 
all the Idea: you have, or can be ſuppoſed to have of Quantity. 
Now, whether ſuch an Idea as that Bo poſitive, I leave any one 


to conſider. | 
5 F. 16. I ask thoſe who ſay they have a poſitive 
Te have no Idea of Eternity, whether their Idea of Duration 
poſitive Idea includes in it Succeſſion or not? If ir does nor, 
of an infinite they ought to ſhew the Difference of their Notion 
Duration. of Duration, when applied to an eternal Being, 
and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be o- 


Underſtanding in this Point; and acknowledge, That the No- 
tion they have of Duration, forces them to conceive, That 
whatever has Duration, is of a longer Continuance to Day than 
it was Yeſterday. | If to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, 


will thereby very little mend the Matter, or help us to a more 
clear and poſitive Idea of inſinite Duration, there being nothing 
more inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeflion. 
Beſides, that Pun#um' Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not 
Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to ir. But if our 
weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from any Dura- 
tion wharſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of in- 
finite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, wherein any thing 
does exiſt; and whether any one bas, or can have, a firive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, 

his infinite Number be ſo great, thas he himſelf can add no more 
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the Idea of that incomprehenſible 
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INFINITY:. 
to it; and as long as be can increaſe it, I doubt he bimſelf will 


think the Idea be hath of it, a little roo ſcanty for poſitive In- 


finity. 


§. 17. I think ir unavoidable for every conſidering rational 


Creature, that will but examine his own, or any other Exi- 
ſtence, to have the Notion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had 
no Beginning: And ſuch an Idea of infinite Duration, Tam fare 


I have. But this Negation of a Beginning, being hut the Nega- 


tion of a poſitive Thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of Infini- 
ey; Which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, I 
confeſs my ſelf at a Loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear Com- 
prehenſion of it. 1 Ih 


6. 18, He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea of No pſtive 


infinite Space, will, when he confiders ir, find Idea of inf. 


that he can no more have a poſitive Idea of the nite Space. 
greateſt, than he has of the leaſt Space: For in this 

latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, and more within our 
Comprehenſion, we ate capable only of a comparative Idea of 
Smallrieſs, which will always be leſs than any one; whereof we 
have the poſitive Idea. All out poſitive Ideas of any Quantity, whe- 
ther great or little, have always Bounds; though our comparative 
Idea, whereby we can always add to the one, and take from 
the other, hath no Bounds. For that which remains either great 
or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive Idea which 
we have, lies in Obſcurity: And we have no other Idea of it, 
bur of the Power of enlarging the one, and diminiſhing the other, 


without ceaſing. A Peftle and Mortar will as ſoon bring any 


Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought of a 


Mathematician: And a Surveyor may as ſoon with his Chain, 


meaſure out infinite Space, as a Philoſopher, by the quickeſt 
Flight of Mind, feach it; or by thinking, comprehend it; which 
is to have a poſitive Idea of ir. He that thinks on a Cube of an 
Inch Diameter, as a clear and poſitive Idea of it iti his Mind, 
and ſo can frame one of $a 5 1, and ſo on till he has the Idea 
in his Thoughts of ſomething very little: Bur yet reaches nor 
Litrleneſs which Diviſion can 
oduce. What remains of Smallneſs, is as far from his Thoughts, 
as when he firſt began; and therefote he never comes at all to 
have a clear and poſitive Idea of that Smallneſs which is conſe- 
quent to infinite Diviſibility. | FF 
6: 19. Every one that looks towards Infi- hat 7: poſitive, 
nity, does, as I have ſaid, at firſt Glance make what negative in 
E Idea of infinite, 
| Eo $4 {2 i 
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it to, let it be Space or Duration; and poſſibly he weaties bis 


Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large Idea: 


But yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive clear 


Idea of what remains, to make up a poſitive Infinite, than the 
Country- fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come, and 
paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood: 


Ruſticus expectat dum tranſeat amnù, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 


Some think F. 20. There are ſome I have met with, that 
they have a put ſo much difference between infinite Duration, 
Poſitive Idea and infinite Space, that they perſuade themſelves, 
of Eternity, that they have a pr/irive Idea of Eternity; but that 
and not Space. they bave not, nor can have any Idea of infinite 

5 Space. The Reaſon of which Miſtake, I ſuppoſe 
ro be this, Thar finding by a due Contemplation of Cauſes and 
Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome eternal Being, and ſo 
ro confider the real Exiftence of that Being, as raking up, and 


commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity: But on the other fide, 


not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary apparently abſurd, 
that Body ſhould be infinite, they forwardly conclude, they can 
have no Idea of infinite Space, becauſe they can have no Idea of 
infinite Matter. Which Conſequence, I conceive, is very ill 
collected; becauſe the Bxiſtence of Matter is no ways neceſſary 
to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Mo- 
tion, or the Sun is neceſſary to Duration, though Duration 
uſes to be meaſuted by ir : And I doubt not but a Man may have 
the Idea of 10000 Miles ſquare, without any Body fo big, as 
well as the Idea of 10000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It 
ſeems as eaſy ro me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, 
as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel without Corn, or the 
Hollow of a Nuiſnel without a Kernel in it: It being more ne- 


caſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body infinitely ex- 


rended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than 
it is neceſſary that the World ſhould be Eternal, becauſe we 
have an Idea of infinite Duration: And why ſhould we think 
our Idea of infinite Space, requires the real Exiſtence of Matter 
to ſupport ir, when we find, that we have as clear an Idea of 
infinite Duration ro come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt ? 
Though, I ſuppoſe, no Body thinks it conceivable, that any 
Thing does, or has exiſted in that furure Duration. Nor is ic 
poflible to join our Ides of ſuture Duration with preſent or paſt 

| | Exiſtence, 
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Conſiderations of Duration, Space, and | | 
ber; and what ariſes from the Contempla- and Reflection. 


INFINITY. 179 


Exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the Idea: of 
Veſtetday, to Day, and to Morrow, to be the ſame; or bring 


Ages paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. 
But if theſe Men are of the Mind that they have clearer Ideas of 
infinire Duration, than of infinite Space, becauſe it is paſt doubt, 
that GO D has exiſted from all Eternity, but there is no real 
Matter co- extended with infinite Space. Yer thoſe Philoſophers 
who are of Opinion, That infinite Space is poſſeſſed by GOD's 


infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal 


Exiftence; muſt be allowed ro have as clear an Idea of infinite 
Space, as of infinite Duration; though neither of them. I think, 
has any poſitive Idea of Infinity in either Caſe: For whatſoever 
poſitive Ideas a Man has in his Mind of any Quantity, he can 
repeat it, and add it to the former, as eaſy as he can add toge- 
tber the Ideas of two Days or two Paces, which are poſitive Ideas 
of Lengrhs he has in his Mind, and ſo on, as long as he pleaſes : 


Whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Idea of Infinite, either Dura= 


tion or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make 
one Infinite infinitely bigger than another, Abſurdities roo groſs 
to be confuted. 5 

S. 21. Bur yet, if after all this, there be Men Suppoſed poſi- 
who perſuade themſalves that they have clear po- ive Ideas e 
fitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, tis fit they Infinity, cauſe 
enjoy their Privilege: And I ſhould be very glad of Miſtakes. 


(with ſome others that I know, who acknowledge 


they have none ſuch) ro be better informed by their Communi= 
cation. For I have been hitherto apt to think, that the greas 
and inextricable Difficulties which perpetually involve all Di- 
courles concerning Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, or Di- 
viſibility, have been the certain Marks of a Defect in our Ideas of 
Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the 


Comprehenſion of our narrow Capacities. For whilſt Men talk 


and diſpute of infinite Space or Duration, as if they had as com- 
plear and poſſtive Ideas of them as they have of the Names they 
uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard or an Hour, or any 
other determinate Quantity, it is no wonder if the incomprehen- 
fible Nature of the Thing they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, 


leads them into Perplexities and Contradictions ; and their Minds 


be overlaid by. an Object too large and mighty to be ſurveyed 

and managed by them. EA | 
. 22. If I have dwelr pretty long on the All theſe Ideas 

um- from Senſation 
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180 Of other Simple Modes. 


tion of them, Infinity, tis poſſibly no more than the Matter re- 
quires, there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes give more 
Exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. I pretend 
not to treat of them in their full Latitude: Ir ſuffices ro my De- 
fign, to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are, 
from Senſation and Reflection; and how even the Idea we have 
of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Ob- 
ject of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, bas nevertheleſs, as 
all our other Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians, 
perhaps, of advanced Speculations, may have other Ways to 
introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infinity: But this binders 
not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, got the 
firit Ideas which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and Re- 
fletion, in the Method we have here ſer down. 


— 


CH A P. XVIII. 
5 other Simple Modes. 
Moder of Me- 6. = | Hough! have in the ſoregoing Chapters, 


tion. ſhewn how from ſimple Ideas taken in 
26 by Senſation, the Mind comes to extend 
it ſelf even to Infinity : which however it may, of all others, 
ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Perception, yet at laſt bath 
nothing in it, but what is made out of ſimple Ideas, received 
into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards here put together 
by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat its own Ideas. Though, 
J ſay, theſe might be Inſtances enough of ſimple Modes of the 
ſimple Ideas of Senſation, and ſuffice to ſhew how the Mind 
comes by them; yer I ſhall for Merhod's ſake, though briefly, 
give an Account of ſome few more, and then proceed ro more 

complex Ideas. „ 5 | 
6.2. Toſ/lide, rowl, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, lip, 
and abundance of others that might be named, are Words which 
are no ſooner heard, but every one who underſtands Engl:/h, 
has preſently in his Mind diſtinct Ideas, which are all but the 
different Modifications of ' Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer 
thoſe of Extenſion : Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of 
Motion, the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diftances of 
Time and Space put together, fo they are complex Ideas com- 
prehending Time and Space with Motion 1 . 
$7 | F n 3. 
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* other Simple Modes. "x 
6. 2. The like Variety have we in Sounds. 

Every articulate Word is a different Modification Modes of 
of Sound: By which we ſee that from the Senſe of Sounds. 
Hearing by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be 


furniſned with diſtinct Ideas, ro almoſt an infinite Number: 


Sounds alſo, befides the diſtinct Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are 
modified by diverſity of Notes of different Length put together, 
which make that complex Idea call'd a Tune, which a Muſician 
may have in his Mind, when he hears or makes no Sounds at 
all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, ſo put together, 


filently in his own Fancy. 


6. 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: Modes of Ce- 


Some we take notice of, as the different Degrees, /onrs. 


or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame Colour. 

But fince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of Colours, ei- 
ther for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its 
part in it, as in Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, Sc. thoſe 


which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly belong to mixed 


Modes, as being made np of Ideas of divers kinds, viz. Figure 
and Colour, ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. | 
C. 5. All compounded Taftes and Smells, are alſo Modes of 

Modes made up of theſe fimple Ideas of thoſe Teſter. 
Senſes. But they being ſuch, as generally we have 
no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be fer down 


in Writing ; and therefore muſt be left without Enumeration, 
to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. g 
9. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſimple Modes, 


which are conſidered but as different Degrees of the ſame 1 Idea, 


though they are in themſelves many of them very diſtinct Ideas; 


yet have ordinarily no diſt inct Names, nor are much taken notice 


of, as diſtinct Ideas, where the difference is but very Small be- 


tween them. Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, and 
given no Names to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely to diſtin- 
guiſh them; or becauſe when they were ſo diftinguiſhed, that 
Knowledge would not be of general 'or neceſſary Ule, I leave 
it to the Thoughts of others; it is ſufficiently ro my Purpoſe to 
ſhew, that all our ſimple Ideas comes to our Minds only by Sen- 
ſation and Reflection; and that when the Mind has them, ir 
can variouſly repeat and compound them, and ſo make new 
complex Idea. But though White, Red, or Sweet, Ge. have 
not been modified, or made into complex Ideas, by ſeveral Com- 


binations, ſo as to be named, and thereby ranked into Species; 


3 tion. 
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tion, Motion, Sc. above inſtanced in, as alſo Power and Think- 
ing have been thus modified to a great Variety of complex Ideas, 
with Names belonging to them. 
| §. 7. The Reaſon. whereof, J ſuppoſe, has been 
Why ſome this, That the great Concernment of Men being 
Modes have, with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
andotherchave of Men and their Actions, and the figniſying of 
not Names, them to one another, was moſt neceſſary ; and 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely 
modified, and gave thoſe complex Idea Names, that they might 
the more easily record and diſcourſe of thoſe Things they were 
daily converſant in. without long Ambages and Circumlocuti- 
ons; and that the Things they were continually to give and re- 
ceive In formation about, might be the eaſier and quicker under- 
ſtood. That this is ſo, and that Men in framing different com- 
rap Ideas, and giving them Names, bave been much goyerned 
by the End of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and ex- 
pedite Way of conveying their Thoughts one to. another) is 
evident in the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found 
our, and applied to ſeveral complex Ideas of modified Actions, 
belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for Diſpatch ſake, in their 
Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ideas are not ge- 
nerally framed in the Minds of Men not converſant abour theſe 
Operations. And thence the Words that ſtand for them by the 
greateft Part of Men of the ſame Language, are not underſtood. 
V. g. Colſhire, Drilling. Filtration, Colobation, are Words ftand- 
ug for certain complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in the Minds 
of any but thoſe few, whoſe particular Employ ments do at every 
Turn ſuggeſt them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names of them are 
not generally underſtood but by Smiths and Chymiſts, wha hav- 
ing framed the complex Ideas which theſe Words ſtand for, and 
having given Names to them, or received them from others, 
upon hearing of - theſe Names in Communication, readily con- 
ceive thoſe Ideas in their Minds; as by Cohobation all the fim- 
ple Ideas of Diſtilling, and the pouring the Liquor diſtilled 
from any Thing, back upon the remaining Matter, and diſtilling 
it again. Thus we ſee, that there are great Varieties of fimple 
Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, which have no Names, and of 
Modes many more : Which either nor having been generally 
enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great Uſe to be taken 
Notice of in the Affairs and Converſe of Men, they bave not 
had Names given to them, and ſo pals not for Species. This we 
thall have Occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, when we 
come to ſpeak of Words. _ CHAP. 
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CHEE 
07 the Modes of Thinking. For 


5 HEN the Mind turns its View in- Senſation, Re- 
wards upon its ſelf, and contem- membrance, 
plates its own Actions, Thinking is Contemplati- 


the firſt that occurs. In it the Mind obſerves a *, &c. 
great Variety of Modifications, and from thence 


receives diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception which actually ac- 
companies and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the Body, made 
by an external Object, being diſtinct from all other Modifica- 
tions of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a diſtinct Idea 


which we call Senſation; whigh is, as it were, the actual En- 


trance of any Idea into the UMerſtanding by the Senſes. The 
ſame Idea, when it again recurs without the Operation of the 
like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance: If it be 
ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour found, 
and brought again in View, tis Rcollection: If it be held there 
long under attentive Conſideration, tis Contemplation: When 
Ideas float in our Mind, without any Reflection or Regard of 


the Underſtanding, it is that which the French call Reſverzers ; 


our Language has ſcarce a Name for ir : When the Ideas thar 
offer themſelves, (for as I have obſerved in another Place, 


whilſt we are awake, there will always be a Train of Ideas ſuc- 


ceeding one another in our Minds,) are taken notice of, and, as 
it were, regiſtred in the Memory, it is Aetention: When the 
Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its View on 
any Idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called off by 


the ordinary Solliciration of other Idea, it is that we call Inten- 
tion, or Study: Sleep, without Dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe : 


And Dreaming it ſelf, is the having of Ideas (whilſt the outward 


Senſes are ſtoop'd, ſo that they receive not outward Objects 


with their uſual Quickneſs.) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any 
external Objects, or known Occaſion ; nor under any Choice 
or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all: And whether that. 


which we call Ext, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, 1 


leave to be examined. 


g. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes of | 


My Thinking, 
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Thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in its ſelf, and ſo have as 


 diftinct Ideas of, as it bath of Mhite and Red, a Square or a Cirele. 


I do nor pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of 
this Set of Ideas, which are got from Reflection: That would be 
to make a Volume: Ir ſuffices to my preſent Purpoſe, to have 
ſhewu here, by ſame few Examples, of what ſort theſe Ideas are, 
and how the Mind comes by them; eſpecially fince I ſhall have 


co occaſion hereafter io treat more at large of Reaſoning, Fudging, 


Volitian, and Knowledge, which are ſome of the moſt confidera- 
ble Operations of the Mind, and Modes of Thinking. 
_ F. 3. Bur, perhaps, it may not be an unpar- 
The various donable Digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to our 
Attention of preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the different 
the Mind in State of the Mind in Thinking, which thoſe Inftances 
Thinking, of Attention, Reſverie, and Dreaming, &c. before- 
mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. Thar there 
are Ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in the Mind of a wa- 
king Man, every one's Experience convinces him; though the 
Mind employs it ſelf about them with ſeveral Degrees of Atten- 
tion. Sometimes the Mind fixes it ſelf with ſo much Earneſtne(s 
on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that it turns their Ideas 
on all fides; remarks their Relations and Circumſtances; and 
views every part ſo nicely, and with ſuch Intention, that it 
ſhurs out all other Thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordinary 
Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, which at another Seaſon 


would produce very ſenſible Perceptions : At other times, it bare- 


ly obſerves the Train of Ideas that ſucceed in the Underſtand- 


ing, without directing and purſuing any of them: And at o- 
ther times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint 
Shadows, that make no Impreſſion. 


F. 4. This Difference of Intention and Remiſſion 


"Hence is pro» of 'the Mind in Thinking, with a great /ariety 
able that Of Degrees, between earneſt Study, and very near 


Thinking is minding nothing at all, every one, I think, has 


the Action, nat | experimented in himſelf. Trace it a little farther, 
e of the and you find the Mind in Sleep, retired as it were 
Soul. 5 


from the Senſes, and out of the reach of thoſe 
Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at 


other times produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not, 
for this, Inſtance in thoſe, who ſleep out whole ſtormy Nights, 
Without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feel - 
ing the ſhaking of the Honſe, which are ſenſible enough to 
thoſe who are waking. Bur in this Retirement of the Mind 


from 
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| Modes of Pleaſurs and Pain, 18 3 


? from the Senſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incohe- 


rent manner of Thinking, which we call Dreaming: And laſt of 


z all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an end to all 


Appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has Experience 


bol in himſelf, and bis own Obſervation without Difficulty leads 
him thus far. Thar which I would farther conclude from 
* hence, is, That fince the Mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral 
times, ſeveral Degrees of Thinking; and be ſometimes even in a 
*Z waking Man ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and obſcure 
to that Degree, that they are very little removed from none at 
all; and at laſt in the dark Retirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the 
| Sight perfecty of all Ideas whatſoever: Since, I ſay, this is evi- 
dently ſo in Matter of Fact, and conſtant Experience, I ask, 


whether it be not probable, that Thinking is the Action, and not 
the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since the Operations of Agents will eaſily 
admit of Intention and Remiſſion; but the Eſſences of Things, 
are not conceived capable of any ſuch Variation. But this by 


the bye. 
CHAP, XX. 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 
9. 1, Mongſt the fimple Ideas which we re- Pleaſure and 


ceive both from Senſation and Reflecti- Pain ſimple 
on, Pain and Pleaſure are two very Ideas. 
eonfiderable ones. For as in the Body, there is 


Senſation barely in its ſelf, or accompanied with Pain or Pleaſure ; 
ſo the Thought, or Perception of the Mind, is fimply fo, or 


elſe accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or Trouble, 
call ir how you pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple Ideas, cannot 
be deſcribed, nor their Names defined ; the Way of knowing 


them, is, as of the ſimple Idas of the Senſes, only by Experi- 
ence. For to define them by the Preſence of Good or Evil, is 


no otherwiſe to make tbem known to us, than by making us 
reflect on what we feel in our ſelves, upon the ſeveral and vari- 
ous Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they are 
differently applied to, or conſidered by us. 

Fb. 2, Things then are Good or Evil, only in Good and E- 
"Pleaſure or Pain, That we call Gaod, vil, what. 


which 
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186 Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


which 1j apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh Pain in us; 
or elſe to procure, or preſerve us the Poſſeſſion of any other Good, or 
Abſence of any Evil. And, on the contrary, we name that Evil, 
which 5s apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Plea- 
ſure in us; or elſe to procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any 
Good. By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood ro mean of 
Body or Mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though in 
Truth, they be only different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſome- 
times occaſioned by Diſorder in the Body, ſometimes by 
Thoughts of the Mind. | 
ö. 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes 
them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on which 
our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on our (elves, 
and obſerve how theſe, under various Conſide- 
rations, operate in us; whar Modifications or 
Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations (if I may ſo call 
them,) they produce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the 
Ideas of our Paſſions. 

6. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought 
he has of the Delight which any preſent or ab- 
ſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the Idea 
we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he 
is eating them, or in Spring, when there are none, that he /ovc: 
Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte of Grapes delights 
him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitution deftroy the 
Delight of their Tafte, and he then can be ſaid to love Grapes 
no longer. 


Qur Paſſions 
woved by Good 
and Evil. 


Love. 


g. 5. On the ccntrary, the Thought of the 
Pain which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
| produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 
my Buſineſs here, to enquire any farther than into the bare 
Ideas of our Paſſions, as they depend on diſſerent Modifications 
of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred 
of inanimate inſenfible Beings, is commonly founded on that 
Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Appli- 
cation any way to our Senſes, though with their Deſtruction : 
Bur Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, 
is often the Uneaſineſs or Delight which we find in our ſelves, 
ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being or Happr 


Hatred. 


neſs. Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or 


Friends, producing conſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid con- 


ſtantly to love them. Bur it ſuffices to note, that our Ideas of 


Love and Hatred, are bur the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, 1 re- 
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Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 187 
ſpect of Pleaſure and Pain in general, however cauſed in us 
9. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf 

upon the Abſence of any Thing, whoſe preſent Deſire. 


Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it, is | 
that we call Deſire, which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſineſa 


is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may perhaps 


be of ſome Uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur to 
Human Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatever 


Good is propos d, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain 


with it; if a Man be eaſie and content without it, there is no De- 
fire of it, nor Endeavour after it ; there is no more but a bare 
Velleity; the Term uſed to fignifie the loweſt Degree of De- 
fire. and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo lit- 
tle Uneaſineſs in che Abſence of any Thing, that it carries a Man 
no farther than ſome faint Wiſhes for ir, without any more effe- 
ual. or vigorous Uſe of the Means to attain it. Dęſire alſo is 
ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſſibility or Unat- 
tainableneſs of the Good propos d, as far as the Uneaſineſs is cu- 
red or allay'd by that Conſideration. This might carry our 
Thoughts farther, were it ſeaſonable in this Place. 
F. 7. Foy is a Delight of the Mind, from the Fey. 
Conſideration of the preſent or aſſured approach- 
ing Poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſſeſſed of any 
Good, when we have it ſo in our Power, that we can uſe it when 
we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has Foy at the Arrival 
of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure of uſing it: And a 
Father, in whom the yery Well-being of his Children cauſes 
Delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, 
in the Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs bur to reflect on it, 
to have that Pleaſure. i a | 

J. 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon Sorrow. 
the Thought of a Good loſt, which might have 
been enjoy'd longer, or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. | 

J. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind which Hope. 
every one finds in himſelf upon the Thought of | 
+ nas future Enjoyment of a Thing which is apt to deligh 

im, 

J. 10. Fear is ap Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon Fear. 
the Thought of future Evil likely to befal us. 1 

$. 11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unttain- Deſpair. 
ableſs of any Good, which works differently in | 


Men's Minds, ſometimes producing Uneafineſs of Pain, ſometimes 


Reſt and Indolency, 


g. 12. | 


| 
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| 2 
if g. 12. Anger is Uneaſineſs or Diſcompoſure of 
Anger. the Mind, upon the Receipr of any Injury, with! 
85 a preſent Purpoſe of Revenge. „ 
Envy. 5. 13. Envy is an Uneafineſs of Mind, cauſed Þ: 

4 by the Conſideration of a Good we defire, obrain- F* 
ed by one we think ſhould not have had it before us. f 
6. 14. Theſe two laft, Envy and Anger, not be- 
mbat Paſſions ing cauſed by Pain and Pleafure ſimply in them- | * 
ell Men have. ſelves, but having in them ſome mixed Conſidera- 
tions of our ſelves and others, are not therefore to 
be found in all Men, becauſe thoſe other Parts of valuing their 


Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in them : Bur all the 
reſt rerminated purely in Pain and Pleaſure, are, I think, to be 
found in all Men. For we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, only 
in reſpect of Pleaſure ; we hate, fear, and grieve only in reſpect 
of Pain ultimately: In fine, all theſe Paſſions are moved by 
Things, only as they appear ro be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and 
Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annexed 
to them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to the Subject, 
(at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent) which has produced 
Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves is a conſtant Pain: But 
we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us Good, becauſe 
Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us as Pain; and becauſe 
we are not ſo ready to have hope, it will do ſo again. But this 
by the bye. | 
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g. 5. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Unea- 
NRleaſure and ſineſs, I muſt all along be underftood (as I have a- 
Pain, what. bove intimated) to mean, not only bodily Pain 

| and Pleaſure, but wharſoever Delight or Vneaſine/: 
is felt by us, whether ariſing from any grateful or unacceptable 
Senſation or Reflection. | 

FS. 16. Tis farther to be conſidered, That in Reference to 
the Paſſions, the Removal or Leſſening of 4 Pain is conſidered, 
and operates as a Pleaſure : And the loſs or diminiſhing of a Plea- 
ſure, as a Pain, | 
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6. 7. The. Paſſions too, have moſt of them in 
Shame. moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe 


_ 
Wl. | various Changes in it: Which not being always 
1 ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each Paſ- 

1 fian. For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon 

wt the Thought of having done ſomething which is indecent, or 
180 will leſſen the valued Efteem which others have for us, has not 

430 always Bluſhing accompanying it. gr ; 

„I. 
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Of POWER. 189 
6. 18. I would not be tniſtaken bere, as if I e 

meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſions ; they are 23 42 tis 

many more than thoſe T have here named : And thoſe Pances do few 
1 bave taken Notice of, would each of them re- 5m our Ideas 
quire a much larger and more accurate Diſcourſe. of the Paſfons 
1 have only mentioned theſe here, as ſo many In- are got from 

ſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting in Senſation and 
bur Minds from various Conſiderations of Good Reffe&ion. 

and Evil. I might, perhaps, have inftanced in o- TH 
ther Modes of Pleaſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the 
Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure. of Eating and 
Drinking to remove them; The Pain of tender Eyes, and the 
Pleaſure of Muſick; Pain from captious uninſtructive Wrang- 
ling, and the Pleaſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, 
or of well directed Study in the Search and Diſcovery of Truth. 
But the Paſſions being of much more Concernment to us, I ra- 


ther made Choice to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas 


we have of them are derived from Senſation and Reflection. 
Of POWER. 


ed by the Senſes, of the Alreration gos. 
of thoſe fimple Ideas ir obſerves in + rials 
Things withour, and taking Notice how one comes to an End 
and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not be- 
fore, reflecting alſo on what paſſes within ir ſelf, and obſerving 


9. t. ſh HE Mind being every Day inform- This Idea how 


1 | a conftant Change of its Idras, ſometimes by the Impreſſion of 
= outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the Derer- 


mination of its own Choice; and concluding from what it has 


1 ſo conftantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will 
for the future be made in the ſame Things, by like Agents, and 


by the like Ways, conſiders in one Thing the Poflibility of ha- 
ving any of its fimple Ideas changed, and in another the Poſſi- 
bilicy of making that Change; and ſo comes by that Idea which 


: we call Power, Thus we ſay, Fire has a Power to melt Gold, 
i. e. rodeftray the Confiftency of. its inſenſible Parts, and conſe- 
neatly its Hardneſs, and make rd; and Gold bas a Power 
=_ 3 N | | N e 
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be melted: That the Sun has a Power to blanch Wax, and 


Wax a Power to be blanched by the Sun, whereby the Yellow- 
neſs is deftroy'd, and Whiteneſs made to exiſt in its room. In 
which, and the like Caſes, the Power we conſider, is in reference 
to the Change of perceivable Ideas. For we cannot obſerve any 
Alteration to be made in, or Operation upon any Thing, but by 
the obſervable Change of its ſenſible Ideas; nor conceive any 
Alteration to be made, but by conceiving a Change of ſome of 
its Ide as. 5 | | | | | 
: J. 2. Power thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz. 
Power actiue as able to make, or able ro receive any Change: 
and paſſive. The one may be call'd Active, and the other Pa/- 
five Power. Whether Matter be not wholly de- 

ſtitute of A#ive Power, as its Author GOD is truly above all 
Paſſive Power; and whether the intermediate State of created 


Spirits be not that alone which is capable of both active and pa/- 


five Power, may be worth Conſideration. I ſhall not now en- 
ter into that Enquiry, my preſent Bufineſs being not to ſearch in- 
to the Original of Power, but how we come by the Idea of it. 
But fince active Powers make ſo great a Part of our complex 
Ideas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) and I-men- 
tion them as ſuch, according ro common Apprehenſion; yer they 
being nor, perhaps, ſo truly active Powers, as our haſty Thoughts 
are apt to repreſent them, I judge ir nor amiſs, by this Intimati- 
on, to direct our Minds to the Conſideration of G OD and Spi- 
rits, for the cleareſt Idea of active Power. | 
gp. 3. I confeſs, Power includes in it ſome Kind of 
Power in- Relation (a Relation to Action or Change) as in- 
cludes Relati= deed which of our Ideas, of what kind ſoever, 
en. | when atrentively confidered, does not? For our 
N Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do 
they not all contain in them a ſecrer Relation of the Parts? Fi- 
gure and Motion have ſomething relative in them much more vi - 
fibly : And ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, Sc. what 
are they but the Powers of different Bodies, in relation to our 
Perception? G. And if conſidered in the Things themſelves, 
do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture; and Motion 
of the Parts ? All which include ſome kind of Relation in them. 
Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well have a Place 
amongſt other ſimple Ideas, and be conſideted as one of them, 
being one of thoſe that make a principal Ingredient in our com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have occafion rd 
bly; - . ; 72 
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OF POWER. 1 


C. 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with the 


| Idea of Paſſive Power, by almoſt all ſorts of ſenſible The clearefl 
| Things. In moſt of them we cannot avoid obſer- Idea of a#ive 
ving their ſenſible Qualities, nay, their very Sub- Power had 

| ſtances to be in a continual Flux: And therefore from Spirit. 


with Reaſon we look on them as liable ftill to the 5 

ſame Change. Nor have we of active Power (which is the more 
proper Signification of the Word Power) fewer Inftances. Since 
whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind muſt collect a Power 
ſomewhere, able to make that Change, as well as a Poſſibility 


| in the Thing it ſelf ro receive it. But yer, if we will conſidet 
| it attentively, Bodies, by our Senſes, do not afford us ſo clear 


and diſtinct an Idea of active Power, as we have from Reflection 


on the Operations of our Minds. For all Power relating to A- 


ction, and there being but two ſorts of Action whereof we 
have any Idea, vix. Thinking and Motion, let us conſidet 
whence we have the cleareſt Ideas of the Powers which produce 
theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body affords us no Idea at all; 
it is only from Reflection that we have that. 2. Neither have 
we from Body any Idea of the beginning of Motion. A Body 
at Reſt affords us no Idea of any active Power to move; and when 


iris ſer in Motion it ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than 
an Action in it. For when the Ball obeys the Stroke of a Bil- 
liard- ſtick, it is not any Ad ion of the Ball, but bare Paſſion: 
Alſo when by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in Motion, that lay 


in its way, it only communicates the Motion it had received 


from another, and loſes in it ſelf ſo much as the other received; 


which gives us but a very obſcure Idea of an active Power of mo- 


ving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, but nor 
produce any Motion. For it is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, 


which reaches not the Production of the Action, but the Con- 


tinuation of the Paſſion. For ſo is Motion in a Body impelled 


by another: The Continuation of the Alreration made in it 
from Reſt to Motion being little more an Action, than the Conti- 
tinuation of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame Blow, is 
an Action. The Idea of the beginning of Motion, we have 
only from Reflection on what paſſes in our ſelves, where we. 
find by Experience, that barely by willing ir, barely by a 
Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of our Bodies 
which were before at Reft. So that ir ſeems to me, we have 


| from the Obſervation of the Operation of Bodies by our Senſes,.. 


but a very imperfect obſcure Idea of active Power, fince they 


Log us not any Idea in themſelyes of the Power to begin any 


Action, 
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Action, either Motion or Thought. But if from the. Impulſe 
Bodies are obſerved to make one upon another, any one think; 
he has a clear Idea of Power, it ſerves as well to my Purpoſe, 
Senſation being one of thole Ways, whereby the Mind come 
by its Idea : Only I thought it worth while to conſider here by 
the way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of active 
Power clearer. from Reflection on its own Operations, than it 
doth from any external Senſation. _ | 
5 | J. 5. This at leaft J think evident, That we 
IWill and Un- find in our ſelves a Power to begin or forbear, |: 
derſtanding, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, and 
two Powers: Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought or 
8 Preference of the Mind ordering, or, as it were, 
commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular 
Action. This Power which rhe Mind has thus to order the 
Conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to confidet it; of 
to prefer the Motion of any part of the Body to its Reſt, and 
vice verſa, in any particular Inſtance, is that which we call the 
Wil. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by directing any! 
re e Action, or its Forbearance, is that which we call Vo. 
tzon or Willing. The forbearance of that Action, conſequent | 
ro ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called Voluntary. 
And whatſoever Action is performed without ſuch a Thought 
of the Mind, is called Involuntary, The Power of Perception 
is that which we call the Underſtanding. Perception, which 
we make the Act of the Underſtanding, is of three ſorts: 
1. Perception of Idea, in our Minds. 2. The Perception of 
the Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of 'the Connexi- 
on or Repugnancy, Agreement or Diſagreement that there is 
between any of our Ideas. All theſe are attributed to the Under- 
ſtanding, or perceptive Power, though it be the two latter only 
that Ule allows us to ſay we underſtand. FA 
. F. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of Percei- 
© Faculties. wing, and of Preferring, are uſually call'd by ano- 
ther Name: And the ordinary way of Speaking 
is, That the Underſtanding and Will are two Faculties of the 
Mind ; a Word proper enough, if ir be uſed as all Words ſhould 
be, ſo as not to breed any Confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by be- 
ing ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome real 
Beings in the Soul, that performed thoſe Actions of Underſtand- 


Ang and Volition, For when we ſay, the Vill is the command- 


ing and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; that it is, or is not free; 
that it determines the inferior Faculties; that it 23 
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Dictates of the Underſtanding, &c. though theſe, and the like 


Expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own Ideas, 
and conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidence of Things 
than the Sound of Words, may be underſtood in a clear and 
diſtinct Senſe : Yer I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way of ſpeaking 


of Faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo many 


diſtint Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and 
Authorities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral Acti- 
ons as ſo many diſtinct Beings, which has been no ſmall Occa- 
fion of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Uncertainty in Queftions 
relating to them. 353 | 

6. 7. Every one I think, finds in himſelf a hence the 
Power to begin or forbear, continue or put an end Ideas of Li- 
ro ſeveral Actions in himfelf. From the Confide- ##7ty and Ne- 
ration of the Extent of this Power of the Mind y. | 
over the Actions of the Man, which every one | 
finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty. and Neceſſity. 

F. 8. All che Actions that we have any Idee 
of, reducing themſelves, as has been (aid, to theſe Liberty, what. 
two, viz. Thinking and Motion, ſo far as a Man | 
has a Power to think, or not to think; to move, or not ro 
move, according to the Preference or Direction of his own 
Mind, ſo far is a Man free. Where-ever any Performance or 
Forbearance are not equally in'a Man's Power; where-ever do- 
ing or not doing, will not equally follow. upon the Preference 
of his Mind directing it, there be is not free, though perhaps 
the Action may be Voluntary. So that the Ideas of Liberty, is 
the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or forbear any particu- 
lar Action, according to the Determination or Thought of the 
Mind, whereby either of them is preferr'd to the other ; where 
either of them is not in the Power of the Agent to be produ- 
ced by him according to his Volition, there he is not at Liberty, 
that Agent is under Neceſſity: So that Liberty cannot be, where 
there is no Thought, no Volicion, no Will; bur there may be 
Thought, there may be Will, there may be Volition, where. 
there is no Liberty. A little Conſideration of an obvious In- 
ſtance or two, may make this clear. 1 

6. 9. A Tennis-Ball, whether in Motion by Suppoſes the 
the Stroke of a Racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, is Underftand- 
not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we ing, and Wit. 
enquire into the Reaſon, we ſhall find it is, be- 1 
cauſe we conceive not a Tennis- Ball to think, and conſequentiy 
not to have any Volition, or ä of Motion to Reſt, 

84 | or 
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| i or vice veri2.; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free Agent; 
bur all is both Motion and Reſt, come under our Idea of Neceſ- 
ſary, and are ſo call'd. Likewiſe a Man falling into the Water, 
(a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Liberty, is not a 
free Agent. For though he has Volition, though he prefers bis 
not falling to falling; yet the forbearance of that Motion not 
being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that Motion fol- 
lows not upon his Volicion ; and therefore therein he is not 
free. bo a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by a Convulſive 
Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power by Volition or 
the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear ; no Body thinks 
he has in this, Liberty; every one pities him, as acting by 
Neceſſi y and Conſtraint. TOS 
LIES $. 10, Again, ſuppoſe a. Man be carried, whilſt 
Belongs not to | faſt aſleep, into a Room, where is a Perſon he 
volition, longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there tocked 
- falt in, N his Power to get out; he awakes, 
and is glad to find himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he 
ſtays willingly in, 7. e. prefers his ſtay to going away. Lask, is 
not this ſtay voluntary ? I think, no Body will doubt it; and 
yet being locked faſt in, tis evident he is not at Liberty not to 
ſtay, he bas not Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an 
Idea belonging to Volition, or preferring, but to the Perſon having 
the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the Mind 
ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as far as that 
Power, and no farther. For where ever Reſtraint comes to 
check that Power, or Compulſion takes away that Indifferency 
of Ability on either ſide to act, or to forbear acting, there Li- 
berty, and our Notion of it, preſently ceaſes. is 
9 | 6. 11. We have Inftances enough, and often 
Voluntary ac, more than enough in our own Bodies. A Man's 
poſed to Invo- Heart beats, and the Bload circulates, which tis 
luntary, not to not in his Power by any Thought or Volition to 
Neceſſary. ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe Motions, 
. where Reſt depends not on his Choice, nor would 
follow the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould prefer it, 
he is not a free Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate his Legs, 
ſo that though he Milli ir never ſo much, he cannot by any Power 
of his Mind ftop their Motion, (as in that odd Diſeaſe cal- 
led Chorea Sancti Viti,) but he is perpetually dancing: He is 
not at Liberty in this Action, bur under as much Necefficy of 
moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis- Ball ftruck with a 
Racket. On the other fide, a Pale or the Stocks * bis 
7 9 5 | Leſs 
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Legs from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if ir would 


thereby transfer his Body to another Place. In all theſe there 


is want of Freedom, though the fitting ſtill even of a Paralytick, 
whilſt he prefers it ro a Removal, is truly volumary. Voluntary 
then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary, but to Involuntary. For a Man 
may prefer what he can do, to what he cannot do; the State he 
is in, to its Abſence or Change, though Neceſſity has made it in 
it ſelf unalterable. 5 5 | 

. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Y, 3 
it 1 in the Thoughts of our Minds; where any Liberty, what. 
one is ſuch, that we have Power to take it up or lay it by, ac- 
cording to the Preference of the Mind, there we are at Liberty. 
A waking Man being under the Necefficy of having ſome Ideas 
conſtantly in his Mind, is not at Liberty to think, or not to 
think; no more than he is at Liberty, whether his Body ſhall 
touch any other or no: But whether he will remove his Con- 


templation . from one Idea to another, is many times in his 


Choice; and then he is in reſpect of his Ideas, as much at Li- 
berty as he is in reſpect of Bodies he refts on: he can at plea- 


| ſure remove himſelf from one to another. But yet ſome Ideas to 


the Mind, like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in cer- 
tain Circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence 
by the urmoſt Effort it can uſe. A Man on the Rack, is not ac 
Liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelf with o- 
ther Contemplations : And ſometimes a boiſterons Paſſion hur- 
ries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without 
le ving us the Liberty of thinking on other Things which we 
would rather chuſe. Bur as ſoon as the Mind regains the Power 
to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear any of theſe Motions of 
the Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks 


fit ro prefer either to the other, we then confider the Man as a 


free Agent again. | 
9. 13. Where-ever Thought is wholly want= Neceſſity, 
ing, or the Power to act or forbear, according to what. 

the Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes | 

place. This in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Begin- 
ning or Continuation of any Action is contrary to that Prefe- 
rence of his Mind, is called Compulſion; when the hindering or 
ſtopping any Action is contrary to his Volition, it is called Re- 


ſtraint. Agents that have no Thought, no Volition at all, are 


in every thing neceſſary Agents. | * 
g. 14. If this be ſo (as I imagine ir is) I Liberty belongs 
leave it to be confidered, whether it may tot 07 #0 che Will, 
N 2 . 
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help to put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, unrea- 
ſonable, becauſe unintelligible Queſtion, viz. Whetber Man': 
Will be free or no? For if I miſtake not, it follows, from what 
I have ſaid, that the Queſtion ir ſelf is altogether improper ; 
and it is as inſignificant to ask whether Man's Vill be free, as 
to ask, whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Vertue ſquare : Li- 
berty being as little applicable to the Mill, as Swiftneſs of Motion 


is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Vertue. Every one would laugh at 
the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe ; becauſe it 


is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong not to 


Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Vertue: And when any 
one well confiders it, I think he will as plainly perceiye, that 
Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs only ro Agents, and can- 
not be an Attribute or Modification of the Mill, which is alſo 


9. 15. Such is the Difficulty of explaining and 
giving clear Notions of internal Actions by Sounds, 
| that I muſt kere warn my Reader, that Ordering, 
.Direing, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, will 
not diſtinctly enough expreſs Volition, unleſs he will reflect on 
what he himſelf does when he wills. For Example, Preferring, 


Volition. 


which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the Act of Volition, does it 


not preciſely, For though a Man would prefer Flying to Walk- 
ing, yet who can ſay he ever wills it ? HVolition, tis plain, is an 
Act of the Mind, knowingly exerting that Dominion it takes it 
ſelf to have over any part of the Man, by imploying it in, or 
with-bolding i: from any particular Action. And what is the 
Hill, but the Faculty ro do this ? And is that Faculty any 
Thing more in Effect than a Power, the Power of the Mind to 
determine its Thought, to the producing, continuing, or ſtop- 
ping any Action, as far as it depends on us? For can it be de- 
nied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on its own 
Actions, and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, 
has that Faculty called Vill? Wil then is nothing but ſuch a 
Power. Liberty, on the other fide, is the Power a Man has to 
do. or forbear doing any particular Action, according as its doing 
or Forbearance has the actual Preference in the Mind, which 1s 

the ſame Thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 
6. 16. Tis plain then, That the Will is no- 
Powers be-. thing but one Power or Ability, and Freedom a- 
Jong to 4- nother Power or Ability: So that to ask, whe- 
gens. ther the Hill bas Freedom, is to ask, whether one 
Power has another Power, one Ability another 
); Ability; 
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Ability; a Queſtion at firſt fight roo groſly abſurd to make a 
Diſpure, or need an Anſwer. For who is it that ſees not that 
Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſt an- 
ces, and not of Powers themſelves ? So thar this way of putting 
the Queſtion, vix. Whether the Will be free? is in Effect to ask, 
whether the Will be a Subſtance, an Agent ? or at leaſt to ſup» 
poſe it, ſince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 


to Power, it may be atttributed to the Power that is in a Man 


to produce, or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference ; which is that which denominates him 
free, and is Freedom it (elf. But if any one ſhould ask, whe- 
ther Freedom were Free, he would be ſuſpected not to under- 
ſtand well what he ſaid; and he would be thought to deſerve 
Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was a Denomination from 
the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches them- 
ſelves were Rich. | N 

6. 17. However, the name Faculty, which Men have given to 
this Power called the Will, and whereby they have been led in- 
to a way of talking of the Will as acting, may, by an Appro- 
priation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the 
Abſurdity; yet the Mill in truth, ſigaifies nothing but a Power 
or Ability to prefer or chuſe: And when the Mill, under the 
Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as it is, barely as an Ability 


to do ſomething. the Abſurdity in ſaying it is free or not free, 


will eafily diſcover i ſelf. For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
and talk of Faculties, as diftin&t Beings, that can act (as we 


do, when we ſay the Will orders, and the Vill is free) tis fit 


that we ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, 
and a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced 
which are bur ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make 


the Will and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Acti- 


ons of Chuſing and Perceiving are produced, which are but ſe- 
veral Modes of Thinking : And we may as properly ſay, thar 
tis the ſinging Faculty fings, and the dancing Faculty dances, as 
that the Vill chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives ; or, 
as is uſual, that the Will directs the Underſtanding, or the Un- 
derſtanding obeys or obeys not the Mill: It being altogether as 
proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power of Speaking directs 
the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or diſo- 

beys the Power of Speaking. LY | 
F. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, 
as I gueſs, produced great Confuſion, . For theſe being all dif- 
7 | „ 1 
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ferent Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeveral Acti- 
ons, he exerts them as he thinks fit: But the Power to do one 
Action, is not operated on by the Power of doing another Acti- 
on. Forthe Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of 


Chuſing, nor the Power of Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; 


no more than the Power of Dancing operates on the Power of 
Singing, or the Power of Singing on the Power of Dancing, as 
any one who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive : And yet this is 
it, which we ſay, when we thus {peak, that the Will operates on 
the Underſtanding, or the Uunderſtanding on the Will. 

6. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought may be the 
Occaſion of Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to 
cbuſe, or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 
thinking on this or that thing: As the actual ſinging of ſuch a 
Tune, may be the occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance; and the 
actual dancing of ſuch a Dance, the occafion of ſinging ſuch a 
Fune. Bur in all theſe, ir is not one Power that operates on a- 
nother: Bur it is the Mind that operates and exerts theſe Pow» 
ers; it is the Man that does the Action, it is the Agent that has 
Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Relations, not Agents: 
And that which has the Power, or not the Power to operate, is that 
alone, which is, or is not free, and not the Power ir ſelf : For 
Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to nothing but what has, 
or has not a Power to act: | | 

$. 20. The attributing to Faculties that which 
Liberty be- belonged nor to them, has given occaſion to this 


longs not to Way of Talking: But the introducing into. Dil- 


the Will. courſes concerning the Mind, with the Name of 

Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſup- 

poſe, as little advanced our Knowledge in that Parr of our ſelves, 
as the great Ule and Mention of the like Invention of Faculties, 

in the Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge 

of Phyfick. Not that I deny there are Faculties both in the 
Body and Mind: They both of them have their Powers of o- 

perating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For 

nothing can operate, that is not able to operate; and that is not 

able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor do I deny, 

that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their Place in the 
common Uſe of Languages, that have made them current. Ir 


looks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them by: And 


Philoſophy it ſelf, though it likes not a gandy Dreſs, yet when 
it appears in Publick, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as ro 
be cloathed in the ordinary -Faſhion and Language of the Coun- 
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try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Perſpicuity. Bur 


the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and re- 


preſented, as ſo many diſtinct Agents. For it being asked, what 
it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs ? It was a ready 
and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, to ſay, That it was the digeſtive 
Faculty, What was it that made any Thing come out of the 
Body ? The expulſive Faculty. What moved The motive Fa- 
culty: And fo in the Mind, the intellectual Faculty, or the Under- 
ſtanding underſtood ; and the elect ive Faculty, or the Will, wil- 
led or commanded : Which is in ſhorr to ſay, That the Ability 
rodigeſt, digeſted ; and the Ability ro move, moved ; and the 
Ability to underſtand, underſtood, For Faculty, Ability, and 


Power, I think, are but different Names of the ſame Things: 


Which ways of ſpeaking, when pur into more intelligible Words, 
will, I think, amount to thus much; Thar Digeſtion is per- 
formed by ſomething that is able to digeft ; Motion by ſome- 
thing able to move; and Underſtanding by ſomething able to 
underſtand. And in truth it would be very ſtrange, if it ſhould 


be otherwiſe ; as ſtrange as it would be for a Man to be free 


withour being able ro be free. | | 
CE. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about | 
Liberty, I think the Queſtion is not proper, whether But to the A. 
= Will be free, but whether a Man be free. Thus, Zen or Man. 
think, | IN | 
1. That ſo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice 
of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action to the 


Non exiſtence of that Action, and vice versd, make it to exiſt, 
or not exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if I can by a Thought, di- 


recting the Motion of my Finger, make it move when it was 
at Reſt, or vice vers, tis evident, that in reſpect of that, I am 
free; and if I can, by a like Thought of my Mind, preferring - 
one to the other, produce either Words or Silence, I am at li- 
berty ro ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this Power 
reaches, of Acting, or not Acting, by the Determination of his own 
Thought preferring either, ſo far # a Man free, For how can we 
think any one freer, than to have rhe Power to do what he 


will > And fo far as any one can, by preferring any Action to its 


not being, or Reſt co any Action, produce that Action or Reft, fo 
far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of Action to its 
abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell how to ima- 
gine any Being freer, than to be able to do what he wills. So that 
in reſpect of Action, within the reach of ſuch a Power in him, a 
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g. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, wil- 


nn reſpetꝭ of ling to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, all 


Willing, a thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting him- 


Man i: not {elf into a worſe State, than that of fatal Neceſſi- 
| ty, is not content With this: Freedom, unleſs it 
reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: 
And it paſſes for a good Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if 
he be not as free to Will, as he is to Act what he Wills. Con- 
cerning a Man's Liberty, there yet thetefore is raiſed this far- 
ther Queſtion, Mhetber a Man he free to Will? which, I think, is 
what is meant when it is diſpured, Whether the Will be free. 
And as to that I imagine, _ „ | 
F. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition being an Action, and 
Freedom conſiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, 4 Man 


in re / pect of Willing, or the AR of Volition, when any Action in hy 


Power x once propoſed to hu Thoughts, as preſently to be done, cannot 
be free. The Reaſon whereof is very manifeſt: For it being 


unavoidable that the Action depending on his Mil, thould exiſt, 


or not exiſt; and its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, following per- 
fectly che Determination and Preference of his Will, he can- 
not avoid willing the Exiſtence or not Exiſtence of that Acti- 
on; it is abſolucely neceſſary that he Mill the one, or the other, 


1. e. prefer the one to the other, ſince one of them muſt neceſ- 


ſarily follow; and that which does follow, follows by the Choice 
and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his Willing it : for 
if he did not ill it, it would not be. So that in reſpect of the Act 
of Willing, a Man in ſuch a Caſe is not free: Liberty conſiſting in 
a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of Volition, a 
Man upon ſuch a Propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſ- 
ſary to prefer the doing or forbearance of an Action in a Man's 
Power, which is once ſo propoſed to bis Thoughts; a Man 
mult neceſſarily Mill the one, or the other of them, upon which 
Preference, or Volition, the Action, or its Forbearance, certainly 
follows, and is truly voluntary: But the Act of Volition, or pre- 
ferring one of the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a 
Man in reſpect of that Act of Milling, is under a Neceſſity, and 
ſo cannot be free; unleſs Neceflity and Freedom can conſiſt to- 
_ gether, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 8 

9. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of pre- 
ſent Action, 4 Man # not at liberty to Will, or not to Will, becauſe 
be cannot far bear Willing : Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, or 


ro forbear acting, and in that only. For a Man that firs ftill, 


is ſaid yet to be at Liberty, becauſe he can walk if be . 
„ | | ur 


— 


; 
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Bur if a Man fitting ſtill has not a Power to remove himſelf, 


he is not at Liberty; ſo likewiſe a Man falling down a Preci- 


pice, though in Motion, is nor at Liberty, becauſe be cannot ſtop 
that Motion if he would. This being ſo, 'cis plain chat a Man 
that is walking, to whom ir is propoſed to give off walking, is 
not at Liberty, whether he will determine himſelf to walk, or 
give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſarily prefer one or 


c'other of them, walking or not walking; and ſo it is in re- 


gard of all other Actions in our Power ſo propoſed, which are 
the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt Number of 


voluntary Actions, that ſucceed one another every Moment that 


we are awake. in the Courſe of our Lives, there are bur few 
of them that are thought on or propoſed ro the Will, till the 
time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Actions as I bave ſhewn, 
the Mind in reſpect of Milling, has not a Power to act, or not 
to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty: The Mind in that Caſe bas 
not a Power to forbear Miling; it cannot avoid ſome Determi- 


nation concerning them, let the Confideration be as ſhorr, the 


Thought as quick, as it will; it either leaves the Man in the 
State he was before thinking, or changes it; continues the 
Action, or puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifeſt, that it or- 
ders and directs one in preference to, or with neglect of the 
other, and thereby either the Continuation or Change becomes 
unavoidably voluntary. | | 

9. 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes The NA Ad. 
a Man is not at Liberty, whether he will Nil, or termined by 
no; the next thing demanded is, ¶Mhether a Man ſomething 
be at liberty to Mill which of the two he pleaſes, Mo- wit bout it. 
tion or Reſt, This Queſtion carries the Abſurdity . 
of it ſo manifeſtly in ir (elf, that one might thereby ſufficiently 
be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will, For to ask, 
whether a Man be a Liberty to will either Motion or Reſt ; 
Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes, is ro ask, whether a 
Man can will, what he Willi,; or be pleaſed with what he is 


pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which I think needs no Anſwer ; 


and they who can make a Queſtion of ir, muſt ſuppoſe one Will 


to determine the Acts of another, and another to determine that; 


x 
: 


and ſo on in infinitum. 3 
6. 26. To avoid theſe and the like Abſurdities, nothing can be 
of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determined Ideas 
of the Things under Conſideration. If the Ideas of Liberty and 
Volition, were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and carried 


along with us in our Minds, as they ought, through all the 
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ſpeak thus. 


proper Anſwer is, the Mind. For that which determines 
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Queſtions thasikte raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, a great part of 


_ rhe Difficulries that perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle their fl 


Underftandings, would be much eafier reſolved ; and we ſhould 
perceive where the confuſed Signification of Terms, or where 
the Narure of the Thing cauſed the Obſcurity, 
e F. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remem- 
Freedom · bred, That Freedom conſiſts in the Dependance of the 
| Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon our 
Volition of it, and not in the Dependance of any Action, or its con- 
trary, on our Preference. A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is at Li- 
berty ro leaptwenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not becauſe 
he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to leap 
twenty Yards upwards, for that he cannot do: But he is there- 
fore free, becauſe he has a power to Leap, or not ro Leap, Bur 
if a greater Force than his, either holds him faſt, or tumbles him 
down, he is no longer free in that Caſe : Becauſe the doing, or 
forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in his Power. 
He that is a cloſe Priſoner in a Room twenty Foot ſquare, being 
at the Nortb-fide of his Chamber, is at liberty ro walk twen- 


ty Foot Southward, becauſe he can walk, or not walk it: Bur 


is not ar the fame time at Liberty, to do the contrary ; i. e. to 
walk twenty Foot Northward. 0 ; 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, (vi7.) in our being able ro at, -| 
or not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe, or will. | | 
9. 28, Secondly, We muſt remember, that Yol;i- | 
Polition, tion, or Willing, is an Act of the Mind directing }” 
bar. its Thought, to the Production of any Action, 
ala thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To | 
avoid multiplying of Words, I would crave leave here, under 
the Word Action, to comprehend the forbearance too of any 
Action propoſed ; ſitting ſtill, or holding ones peace, when walk- 
ing or ſpeaking are propos d, though mere Forbearances requi- 
ring as much the Determination of the Vil, and being often as 
weighty in their Conſequences as the contrary Actions, may, 
on that Conſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But 
this 1 ſay, that I may not be miſtaken, if for Brevity's ſake I 


6. 29. Thirdly, The M being nothing but a 


| bot deter- Power in the Mind to direct the operative Facul- 


mines the ties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they 
Will. depend on ſuch Direction. To the Queſtion, 
| What is ir determines the Will > The true and 


the 
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the general Power of directing to this or that particular Di- 
rection, is nothing bur the Agent it ſelf exerciſing the Power ir 
has that particular Way. If this Anſwer ſatisfies nor, tis plain 
the Meaning of the Queſtion, hat determines the Will? is this, 
What moves the Mind in every particular Inftance, to deter- 
mine its general Power of directing to this or that particular 
Motion or Reſt? And to this I anſwer, The Motive for con- 
tinuing in the ſame State or Action, is only the preſent Satiſ- 
faction in it: The Motive to change, is always ſome Uneaſi- 
| neſs : Nothing ſerring us upon the change of State, or upon any 
new Action, bur ſome Uneaſmmeſs. This is the great Motive that 
works on the Mind to put it upon Action, which for Shortneſs 
ſake we will call determining of the Mill, which I ſhall more ar 
large explain. 

g. 30. But in the way to ir, it will be neceflary l and De- 
to premiſe, that though I have above endeavour- fire muſt not 
ed to expreſs the Act of Volition, by chuſing, pre - be confounded. 
ferring, and the like Terms, that ſignify Deſire as 
well as Volition, for want of other Words to mark that Act of 
the Mind, whoſe proper Name is Milling or Volition ; yet it be- 
ing a very fimple Act, whoſoever defires to underſtand what it is, 
will better find it, by reflecting on his own Mind, and obſerving 
what it does when it wills, than by any Variety of articulate 
Sounds whatſoever. This Caution of being careful not to be 
miſled by Expreffions that do not enough keep us the Diffe- 
rence between the Vill and ſeveral Acts of the Mind, that are 
guite diſtinct from it, I think the more neceſſary; becauſe I 
tind the Will often confounded with ſeveral of the Aﬀections, 
eſpecially Deſire ; and one put for the other, and that by Men 
who would nor willingly be thought not to have had very di- 
ſtinct Notions of Things, and not to. have writ very clearly a- 
bout them. This, I imagine, has been no ſmall Occaſion of 
Obſcurity and Miſtake in this Matter, and therefore is, as much 
as may be, to be avoided. For he that ſhall turn his Thoughts 
inwards upon what paſſes in his Mind when he wills, ſhall ſee 


that the Will or Power of Volition is converſant about nothing 


but that particular Determination of the Mind, whereby, bare- 
ly by a Thought, the Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Conti- 
nuation, or Stop to any Action which it takes to be in its Pow- 
er. This well conſidered, plainly ſhews that the Will is per- 
fectly diſtinguiſned from Deſire, which in the very ſame Action 
may have a quite contrary Tendency from that which our Mill 
lets us upon. A Man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 
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uſe Perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time I am ſpeak- 
ing, I may wiſh may not prevail on him. In this caſe tis plain, 


the Vill and Deſire run counter. I Will the Action that tends 
one way, Whilſt my Deſire tends another, and that the direct 
comrary. A Man, who by a violent Fir of the Gout in his 
Limbs, finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or a want of Appetite in 
his Stomach removed, defires ro be eaſed too of the Pain of his 
Feet or Hands (for where-ever there is Pain, there is a Deſire to 
be rid of it) though yer, whilſt he apprebends that the removal 
of the Pain may tranſlate the noxious Humour to 'a more vital 
Parr, his Mill is never derermin'd to any one Action that may 
ferve to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, that deſiring 


and willing are two diſtinct Acts of the Mind; and conſequently 


that the Mill, which it but the Power of Volition, is much more 


9 diſtinct from Deſire. : 


6. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, What i. 

Unea/ineſs de- it that determines the Will in regard to our Actions? 
termines the And that upon ſecond Thoughts I am apt to ima- 
Will. gine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater 
Good in view; but ſome (and for the moſt part 

the moſt preſſing) Unea/ineſs a Man is at preſent under. This 
is that which ſucceſſively determines the Mil, and ſets us upon 
thofe Actions we perform. This Uneaſineſs we may call, as it 
is, Deſire, which is an Uneaſine/s of the Mind for want of ſome 
abſent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what ſort ſoever, and 
Diſquier of the Mind, is Uneaſineſ:: And with this is always 
join d Defire, equal to the Pain or Uneaſineſs felt; and is ſcarce 


_ diftinguiſhable from ir. For De/ire being nothing but an Un- 


eaſineſs in the want of an abſent Good, in reference to any Pain 
felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be attained, 
we may call ir D-/ire, no Body feeling Pain, that he wiſhes not 


to be eaſed of, with a Defire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable 


from ir. Beſides this Defire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another, 


of abſent poſitive Good, and here alſo the Defire and Uneaſineſ. 


is equal. As much as we deſire any abſent Good, ſo much are 
we in Pain for ir, Burt here all abſent Good does not, according 


to the Greatneſs it has or is acknowledg'd to have, cauſe Pain 


equal to that Greatneſs ; as all Pain cauſes Defire equal to it 
ſelf : Becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always a Pain, as the 
Preſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent Good may be looked 
on, and conſidered without Deſire, Bur ſo much as there is any 
where of Deſire, ſo much there is of Uneaſine/s. 


6. 37. 
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$. 32. That Deſire is a State of Vneaſineſs, eve- 
ry one who reflects on himſelf, will quickly find. Deſire is Un- 
Who is there, that has not felt in Deſire, what eaſineſs. 
the Wiſe Man ſays of Hope, (which is not much | 
different from it) that it being deferr'd, makes the Heart fich? And 
that ftill proportionable to the Greatneſs of rhe Deſire, which 
ſometimes raiſes the Uneaſineſs to that Pitch, that it makes Peo- 
ple cry out, Give me Children, give me the Thing deſir d, or 
1 die? Life ir ſelf, and all its Enjoy ments, is a Burden cannot 
be born under the laſting and unremoved Preſſure of ſuch an 
Uneaſineſs. 4 
6. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis The Uneaſmeſs 
true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- F Deſire de- 
mediately determines the Mill, from time to time, termines the 
to every voluntary Action, is the Uneaſineſi of De- Will. 
fire, fixed on ſome abſent Good, either Negative, | | 
as Indolency to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment of Plea- 
ſure. That it is this Uneaſine/s that determines the Mill ro the 
ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, whereof the greateſt part of our 
Lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through dif- 
ferent Courſes ro different Ends, I ſhall endeavour ro ſhew both 
from Experience, and the Reaſon of che Thing. 
F. 34. When a Man is perfectly content with This the 
the State he is in, which is, when he is perfectly Spring of A. 
without any Uneaſin:ſs, what Induſtry, what Acti- Fion. 
on, what Hl is there left, but to continue in | 
it? Of this every Man's Obſervation will farisfie him. And 
thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, ſuitable ro our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that derermines the Wil, 
has put into Man the Uneaſineſ of Hunger and Thirſt, and o- 
ther natural Defires, thar return at their Seaſons, ro move and 
determine their Vill, for the Preſervation of themſelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to 
which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Vneaſineſſes, had been 
ſufficienr to determine the Mill. and ſer us on work, we ſhould 
have had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps in this World, 
little or no Pain at all. 1: 5s better to marry than to burn, ſays 
St. Paul: where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives Men 
into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little Burning felt, 
_ Puſhes us more powerfully, than greater Pleaſures in Proſpect 
draw or allure. ; Ee: | 
9. 35+ It ſeems ſo eftabliſh'd and ſetiled a Maxim by the ge- 
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neral Conſent of all Mankind, that Good, the 
The greateſs greater Good, determines the Will, that T do not 
poſitive Good at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh'd my 
determines Thoughts on this Subject, I took it for granted; 
not the Will, and I imagine, that by a great many I ſhall be 
but Uneaſi= thought more excuſable, for having then done ſo, 
_ weſt. than that now I have ventur'd to recede from ſo 
received an Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter En- 
quiry, I am forced to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, 
though apprebended and acknowledged to be ſo, does not deter- 
mine the Mill, until our Defire, raiſed proportionably to it, 
makes us wneaſy in the want of ir. Convince a Man never ſo 
much, that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; make him 
ſee and own, that the handſome Conveniences of Life are bet. 
ter than naſty Penury ; yet as long as be is content with the 
latter, and finds no Uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; his Will ne- 
ver is derermin'd to any Action that ſhall bring him our of it. 
Let a Man be ever ſo wellperſwaded of the Advantages of 
Vertue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man who has any great Aims 
in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food to Life: Vet 'till 
he hungers and thirſts after Righteouſneſs ; till he feels an Unea- 
fineſs in the want of it, his ill will not be derermin'd to any 
Action in Purſuit of this confeſſed greater Good; but any other 
Uneaſineſſes he feels in himſelf, ſhall rake Place, and carry his 
Will to other Actions. On the other fide, let a Drunkard ſee, 
that his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes ; Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, 
and the want of all Things, even of his beloved Drink, atrends 
him in the Courſe he follows: Yer the Returns of Uneaſine/s to 
miſs his Companions, the habitual Thirſt after his Cups ar the 
uſual Time, drives him to the Tavern, though he has in his 
View the Loſs of Health and Plenty, and perhaps of the Joys 
of another Life: The leaſt of which is no inconſfiderable Good, 
bur ſuch as he confeſſes, is far greater than the tickling of his 
Palate with a Glaſs of Wine, or the idle Chat of a ſoaking 
Club. Tis not for want of viewing the greater Good; for he 
ſees, and acknowledges ir, and in the Intervals of his drinking 
Hours, will take Reſolutions to purſue the greater Good; but 
when the Uneaſineſ to miſs his accuſtomed Delight returns, the 
greater acknowledged Good loſes its Hold, and the preſent Un- 
eaſmeſs determines the Vill to the accuſtomed Action; which 
thereby gets ſtronger Footing, to prevail againſt the next Oc- 
caſion, though he at the ſame Time makes ſecter Promiſes to 


himſelf that he will do ſo no more; this is the laſt * 
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will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe greater Goods. And 
thus he is, from time to time, in the State of that unhappy 
Complainer, Video meliora proboque, Deteriora ſequor : Which 
Sentence, allowed for true, and made good by conſtant Experi- 
ence, may this, and poſſibly no other way, be eaſily made in- 
relligible. e : 

9. 36 If weenquire into the Reaſon of what Becauſe the 
Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and examine Removal of 
why tis Uneaſineſs alone operates on the Will, Uneaſineſs is 
and determines ir in irs Choice, we ſhall find, *#*frft Srep 
that we being capable but of one Determination *9 Heppineſe. 
of the Will ro one Action at once, the preſent Uneaſineſs. 
that we are under, does naturally derermine the Will, in or- 
der to that Happineſs which we all aim at in all our Acti- 
ons: Foraſmnch, as whilſt we are under any Oneaſineſs, 
we cannot apprehend our (elves happy, or in the way to it: 
Pain and Vneaſine/s being, by every one, concluded, and felt 


to be inconſiſtent with HappineſsF#ſpoiling the Reliſh even of 
thoſe good Things which we have: A little Pain ſerving to 


marr all the Pleaſure we rejoyced in. And therefore that 

which of courſe determines the choice of our Mill to the next 

Action, will always be the removing of Pain, as long as we 

have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary Step towards Happineſs. 
6. 37. Another Reaſon why tis Unzaſineſs alone 

determines the Will, may be this. Becauſe thar Becauſe Uu 

alone is preſent, and tis againſt the Nature of eaſineſs alone 

Things, that whar is abſent ſhould operate, where 7s preſent. 

it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may 

by Contemplation be brought hame to the Mind, and made 


preſent. The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and 


view'd as preſent there: but nothing will be in the Mind as a 
preſent Good, able ro counter-balance the Removal of any Un- 


eaſineſs which we are under, till it raiſes our Defire, and the Un- 


eaſineſs of that has the Prevalency in determining the Mil. Till 


then, the Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like 


other Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation ; bur ope- 
rates not on the Mill, nor ſeis us on work: The Reaſon where- 


of I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that 
have had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds of the 
unſpeakable Joys of Heaven, which they acknowledge both pol- - 


fible and probable roo, who yet would be content to take up 


with their Happineſs here? and ſo the prevailing Uneaſineſſes : 
of their Deſires, ler looſe after the Enjoyments of this Life, take 


their 
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208 Of POWER. , 
their Turns in the determining their Mills, and all that while 
they take not one Step, are not one jot moved, towards the good 
Things of another Life, conſidered as ever ſo great. | 

| F 38. Were the Will determin'd by the Views 

- Becauſe ad of Good, as ir appears in Contemplation greater 
who allow the or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is the State 
Joys of Hea- of all abſent Good, and that which in the received 
ven poſſible, Opinion'the Mill is ſuppoſed to move to, and to 
purſue them be moved by, I do not fee how it could ever ger 
mf: - looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, 
once propos d and confider'd as poſſible. For all 
abſent Good, by which alone barely propos d, and coming in 
View, the Will is thought to be determined, and ſo to ſer us on 
Action, being only poſſible, but not infallibly certain, tis un- 
avoidable, that the infinitely greater poſſible Good ſhould re- 
gularly and conſtantly determine the Mill in all the ſucceſſive 

Actions ir directs ; and then we ſhould kłep conſtantly and ſtea- 
dily in our Courſe towards HeSven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, 
or directing our Actions to any other End: The eternal Condi- 


tion of a fature State infinitely out-weighing' the Expectation of 


Riches or Honour, or any other Worldly Pleaſure, which we 
can propoſe to our ſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the 
more probable to be attain d: For nothing future is yet in Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſo the Expectaricn even of theſe may deceive us. 
If it were ſo, that the greater Good in View determines the 
Mill, ſo great a Good once propos'd could not bur ſeize the ill, 
and hold it faſt ro the Purſuit of this inſinitely greateſt Good, 
without ever letting it go again: For the Vill having a Power 
over, and directing the Thoughts as well as other Actions, 
would, if it were ſo, hold the Contemplation of the Mind fixed 
to that Good. | n 5 
| This would be the State of the Mind, and re- 
But any great gular Tendency of the Mill in all its Determina- 
Uzeaſmeſs is tions, were it determin'd by that which is conſi - 
never, neglect - der'd,and in View the greater Good; bur that it 
ed, is not fo, is viſible in Experience. The infinitely 


greateſt confeſſed Good being often neglected, to 


ſatisfy the ſucceſſive Uneafineſs of our Defires purſuing Trifles. 

Bur though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting unſpeakable 

Good, which has ſomerimes moved, and affected rhe Mind, does 

not ſtedfaſtly hold the WNill, yer we ſee any very great and pre- 

vailing Uneaſineſi, having once laid hold on the Will, lets it not 

80; by which we may be convinced, what it is that . 
| | t 
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POWER. 209 
the il. Thus any vehement Pain of the Body; the ungo- 


vernable Paſſion of a Man violently in Love; or the impatient 


Defire of Revenge, keeps the Mil ſteady and intent: and the 
Will thus determin'd, never leis the Underſtanding lay by the 
Object, but all che Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 


Body, are uninterruptedly employ'd that way, by the Determi- 


nations of the Mill, influenced by that ropping Uneaſmeſs, as 
long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems ro me evident, thavthe Mil, 
or Power of ſetting us upon one Action in preference to all other, 
is determin d in us by VUneaſineſs: And whether this be nor ſo, 
I deſire every one to obſerve in himſelf. | 

§. 39. I have hitherto-chiefly inſtanced in the Uneaſineſs of 
Defire, as that which determines the Mill: Becauſe that is the 
chief, and moſt ſenſible; and the Wil ſeldom orders any Action, 
nor is there any voluntary Action performed, withour ſome 
Deſire accompanying it ; which I think is the Reaſon why the 
Will and Defire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are not to 
look upon the Uneaſmeſs which makes up, or at 
leaſt accompanies moſt of the other Paſſions, as Deſire accom- 
wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averſion, Fear, Anger, panies all Un- 
Envy, Shame, &c. have each their Vneaſineſs 100, eaſeneſs. 
and thereby influence the Mill. Theſe Paffions 
are ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice, ſimple and alone, 
wholly unmixed with others; though uſually in Diſcourſe and 
Contemplation, that carries the Name, which operates ſtrong- 


eſt, and appears moſt in the *preſear State of the Mind. Nay, 
there is I think, ſearce any of the Paſſions ro be found with 


our Deſire join'd with it. I am ſure, where-ever there is Un- 
eaſineſs, there is Deſire: For we conſtantly deſire Happineſs ; and 
whatever we feel of Uneaſineſi, ſo much, tis certain, we want 
of Happineſs, even in our own Opinion, let our State and 
Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Befides,, the preſent Mo- 
ment not being our Eternit), whatever our Enjoyment be, we 
loak beyond the preſent, and Deſire goes with our Foreſight, 
and that ſtill carries the Vill with it. $o that even in Foy it ſelf, 
that which keeps upthe Action, whereon the Enjoyment depends, 


is the Deſire to continue it, and Fear to loſe it: And whenever. 


a greater Uneaſineſs than that takes place in the Mind, the Vill 


preſently is by that determin'd co ſome new Action, and the pre- 


ſent Delight neglected. : 
6. 40. Bur we being in this World beſet The moſt preſſing Un- 


with ſundry Uneaſineſſes, diſtracted with dif- eaſmeſ narurally de» 
ferent Deſires, the next Enquiry . will #ermines the M. 
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be, which of them has the Precedency in determining the Mill 
to the next Action ? And to that the Anſwer is, That ordinari- 
ly, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judged capable 
of being then removed. For the Mill being the Power of di- 
recting our operative Faculties to ſome Add ion, for ſome End, 
cannot at any Time be moved towards what is judg'd at that 
Time unattainable: That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent 
Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its Labour; 
for ſo it is to act for what is judg'd not atrainable; and there- 
fore very great Uneaſineſſes move not the Will, when they are 
judg'd not capable of a Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not 
upon Endeavours. But theſe ſet a- part, the moſt important and 
urgent Uneaſineſs we at that Time feel, is that which ordinarily 
determines the Vill ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary 
Actions which make up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Un- 
eafineſs, is the Spur to Action that is conſtantly felt, and for the 
moſt part, determines the Vill in its Choice of the next Action. 
For this we muſt carry along with us, that the proper and on- 
ly Object of the Will, is ſome Action of ours, and nothing 


elſe. For we producing nothing by our willing it, but ſome f 


Action in our Power, tis there the Mill terminates, and reaches 
no farther. + 
** | $. 41. If it be farther asked, what "cis moves 
All deſire Deſire? I anſwer, Happineſs, and that alone. Hap- 
Happineſs, pineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Extreams, 
the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know not; tis 
what Eye hath not ſeen, Ear hath not beard, nor hath it entred into 
the Heart of Man to conceive. Bur of ſome Degrees of borh, we 
have very lively Impreſſions made by ſeveral Inſtances of De- 
light and Joy on the one fide, and Torment and Sorrow on the 
other ; which, for Shortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under the 
Names of Pleaſure and Pain, there being Pleaſure and Pain of 
the Mind as well as the Body: With him is Fullneſs of Foy, and 
Pleaſure for evermore: Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of the 
Mind; though ſome have cheir Riſe in the Mind from Thought, 
others in rhe Body, from certain Modifications of Motion. 
EP WIT C 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent is the 
Happineſs, utmoſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and Miſery the 
wbt. utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt Degree of what can 
be called Happineſs, is fo much Eaſe from all Pain, 
and ſo much preſent Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot 
be content. Now beeaule Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us 
by the Operation of certain Objects, either on our ae; out 
| | | | is. 
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Bodies, and in different Degrees; therefore what has an Apt” 
neſs to produce Pleaſure in us, is that we call Good, and what is 
apt to produce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, bur 
for its Aptneſs ro produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein. con- 
ſits our Happineſs and Miſery. Farther, though what is apt to 
produce any Degree of Pleaſute, be in it ſelf Good; and what 
is apt to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evi; yet it often hap- 
pens, that we do not call it ſo, when ir comes in Competition with 
a greater of its ſorr ; becauſe when they come in Competition, 
the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have juſtly a Preference. 
So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good and Evil, 
we ſhall find it lies much in Compariſon : Fer the Cauſe of eve- 
ry leſs Degree of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of Plea» 
ſure, has the nature of Good, and vice vers, © | 

6. 43. Though this be that which is called | 
Good and Evil; and all Good be the proper Ob- bat Good 7s 
ject of Deſire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen #wefired, what 
and confeſſed to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move not? 
every particular Man's Deſire; but only that Part, | 
or ſo much of ir as is conſidered, and taken to make a neceſſary 
part of his Happineſs. All other Good, however great in Reali- 


ty or Appearance, excites not a Man's Deſires who looks not on 


ir to make a part of that Happineſs wherewith he, in his pre- 
ſent Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, under this View, 
every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes any part 
of it: Other Things, acknowledged ro be Good, he can look 
upon without Deſire, paſs by, and be content without. Thete 


is no Body, I think, ſo ſenſleſs, as to deny that there is Plea- 
ſure in Knowledge: And for the Pleaſure of Senſe, they have 


too many Followers to let it be queſtion'd whether Men are 
taken with them or no. Now let one Man place his Satisfacti- 


on in ſenſual Pleaſures, another in the delight of Knowledge: 


Though eagh of them cannot but confeſs, there is great Plea- 
ſure in whac the other purſues ; yer neicher of them making the 
other's Delight a part of his Happineſs, their Defires are not 
moved, bur each is ſatisfied withour what the other enjoys, and 


ſo his Will is not determined ro the purſuit of it. But yet as 


ſoon as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and Thirſt makes him uneaſie, 
he whole Will was never determined to any purſuit of good 
Chear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleaſant Tafte he 
has found in them, is, by the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, 
preſently determined to Eating and Drinking; though poſſibly 


with great Indifferency what wholeſome Food comes in his way. 
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212 f FO WER. 
And on the other (ide, the Epicure buckles to Study, when ſhame; 


or the delire to recommend himſelf to his Miſtreſs, ſhall make 


him uneaſie in the want of any ſort of Knowledge. Thus, how 
much ſo ever Men are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of Hap- 
pineſs; yet they may have a clear view of Good, great and con- 
feſſed Good, without being concern d for it, or moved by it, if 
they think they can make up their Happineſs without it. Though 


as to Pain, that they are always concern'd for; they can feel no 
Uneaſineſs without being moved. And therefore being uncaſie 
in the want of whatever is judged neceſſary ro rbeir Happi- 


neſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to make a part of their por- 
tion of Happineis, they begin to defire it. | 

g. 44. This I think, any one may obſerve in 

IWwhy the himſelf, and others, that the greater viſible Good 

greateſ Good does not always raiſe Men's deſires in proportion 


i not always to the greatneſs it appears, and is acknowledged 


aefired. to have: Though every little Trouble moves us, 

and ſets us on work to ger rid of it. The Rea- 
ſon whereof is evident from the Nature of our Happineſs and 
Msſery it ſeif, All preſent Pain, whatever it be, makes a part 
of our preſent Miſery: But all abſent Good does not at any time 
make a neceſlary part of our preſent Happineſs, nor the abſence 
of ir make a part of our Miſery : If it did, we ſhould be con- 
ſtantly and infinitely miſerable; there being infinite degrees of 
Happineſs, which are not in our poſſeſſion. All Uneaſineſs there- 
fore being removed, a moderate portion of Good ſerves at pre- 


ſent to content Men; and ſome few degrees of Pleaſure in a 


ſucceſſion of ordinary Enjoyments, make up a Happineſs, where. 
in they can be ſatisfied. If this were not ſo, there could be no 
room for thoſe indifferent and viſible triffing Actions, ro which 


dur Wills are ſo often determined; and wherein we voluntarily 


waſt ſo much of our Lives; which Remiſſaeſs could by no means 
conſiſt with a conſtant Determination of Vil or Deſire to the 
greateſt apparent Good. That this is ſo, I think few People 


need go far from home to be convinced. And indeed in this 
Life there are not many, whoſe Happineſs reaches ſo far, as ro 
afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean Pleaſures, with- 


out any mixture of Uneaſineſs ; and yet they could be content 
ro ſtay here for ever: Though they cannot deny, but that it is 
ſſible there may be a State of eternal durable Joys after this 


* 


Life, far ſurpaſſing all the Good is ro be found here: Nay, they 


cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible, than the Attainment 


and Continuation of that Pittance of Honour, Riches, or Plea- | 


2 | ſure, 
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ſure, which they purſue ; and for which they neglect that erer- 
nal State: Bur yet in full view of this Difference, ſatisfied of 
the Poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting Happineſs in a 
future State, and under a clear Conviction, that it is not to be 
had here whilſt they bound their Happineſs within ſome little 
Enjoyment or Aim of this Life, and exclude the Joys of Hea- 
ven from making any neceſſary Part of it, their Deſires are not 
moved by this greater apparent Good, nor their Milli determin'd 
to any Action, or endeavour for its Attainment. 

6. 45 The ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives 
fill a great part of them with the Uneaſineſi of 
Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with La- 
bour, and Sleepineſs in their conſtant Returns, Ge. 
To which, if beſides accidental Harms, we add 
the fantaſtical Vneaſineſs (as Itch afrer Honour, 5 
Power or Riches, Sc.) which acquir'd Habits by Faſhion, Exam 
ple, and Education, have ſettled in us, and a Thouſand other ir- 
regular Deſires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us, we ſhall 

find that a very little part of our Life is ſo vacant from theſe Un- 
eaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of remorer abſent 
Good. We are ſeldom at Eaſe, and free enough from the Solli- 
citation of our natural or adopted Defires, but a conſtant Suc- 
ceſſion of Uneaſineſſes out of that Stock, which natural Wants, 
or acquired Habits have beaped up, that the Vill in their Turns; 
and no ſooner in one Action diſpatch'd, which by ſuch a Derer- 
mination of the Will we are ſer upon, but another Vneaſineſs is 
ready to fer us on work. For the removing of the Pains we 
feel, and are ar preſent preſſed with, being the getting out of 
Milery, and conſequently the firſt Thing to be done in order to 
Happineſs, abſent Good, though thought on, confeſſed, and ap- 
pearing to be good, not making any part of this Unbappineſs in 
its Abſence, is joſtled out, ro make way for the Removal of 
thoſe Uneaſineſſes we feel, till due, and repeated Contemplation 
has brought it nearer to our Mind, given ſome Reliſh of it, and 
raiſed in us ſome Deſire; which then beginning to make a part 
of our preſent Vneaſineſs, ſtands upon fair Terms with the reſt, 
to be ſatisfied, and ſo according ro its Greatneſs and Preſſure, 
comes in irs Turn to determine the Mill. | 

9. 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and 
examining any Good propoſed, it is in our Power 
to raiſe our Deſires in a due proportion to the value 
of that Good, whereby in its Turn and Place, ir 
Way.come to work upon the m_ 
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For Good, though appearing, and allowed never ſo great, ye 

till it has raiſed Deſires in our Minds, and thereby made us un- 
eafie in its want, it reaches not our Mill.; we are not within the 
Sphere of its Activity; our Willi being under the Determination 
only of thoſe Uneaſmeſſes which are preſent to us, which (whilſt 


we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to give 
the Mill its next Determination. The balancing, when there is 


any in the Mind, being only which Deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, 
which Uneaſineſs firſt removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that 
as long as any Uneaſineſs, any Deſire remains in our Mind, there 
is no room for Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the Will, or at 
all to determine ir. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in 
our Endeavours after Happineſs, being to get wholly our of the 
Confines of Miſery, and to feel no part of ir, the Will can be at 


Leiſure for nothing elle, till every Uneaſine/s we feel be perfectly 


removed: Which in the Multitude of Wants and Deſires we are 
beſet with in this imperfect State, we are not like to be ever free 
from in this World. | 


Proſecut ion of greateſt and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the 
any Deſire, Will to the next Action; and ſo it does for the moſt 
makes way for part, but not always. For the Mind having in 
Confider®;ion. moſt Caſes, as is evident in Experience, a Power 

E; to ſuſpend the Execution and Satisfaction of any of 
its Defires, and ſo all, one after another, is at liberty to conſider 
the Objects of them; examine them on all Sides, and weigh 


them with others. In this lies the Liberty Man has; and from 


the not uſing of it right, comes all that Variety of Miſtakes, 
Errors, and Faults which we ran into in the Conduct of our 
Lives, and our Endeavours after Happineſs whilſt we precipi- 
rate the Determination of our Wills, and engage roo ſoon be- 
fore due Examination. To prevent this, we have a Power to 


1 


ſuſpend the Proſecution of this or that Deſire, as every one daily 


ay experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the Source of 
4 


I Liberty ; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think im- 
properly) call'd Free- Mill. For during this Suſpenſion of any 
Deſire, before the Vil be determined to Action, and the Acti- 
on (which follows that Determination) done, we have Oppor- 
runity to examine, view, and judge of the Good or Evil of 
What we are going to do; and when, upon due Examination, 
We have judg d we have done our Duty all that we can, E 


n 


2 
5 


6. 47. There being in us 2 great many Uneaſi- 
The Power. to neſſes always ſolliciting, and ready to determine 
ſuſpend the the Will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the 
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onghr to do, in purſuir of our Happineſs ; and tis not a Fault, but 


a Perfection of our Nature to deſite, will, and act according to 


the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. | | 
9. 48. This is ſo far from being a Reſtraint or To be deter- 
Diminution of Freedom, that it is the very Im- mined by our 


provement and Benefir of it; tis nor an Abridg- own Judg- 


ment, tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty; and ment, is no 
the farther we are removed from ſuch a Deter- Refraint to 
mination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Sla- Liberty. 


very. A perfect Indifferency in the Mind, not 


dererminable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil, that is 


thought to attend its Choice, would be ſo far from being an 
Advantage and Excellency of any intellectual Nature, that ir 


would be as great an Imperfection, as the Want of Indifferency 
to act, or not to act, till determined by the Will, would be an 


Imperfection on the other fide. A Man is at Liberty to lift up 


his Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly in- 
different in either; and it would be an Imperfection in him, 
if he wanted that Power, if he were deprived of that Indiffe- 
rency. But it would be as great an Imperfection, if he had the 
ſame Indifferency, whether he would prefer the lifting up his 
Hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it would ſave his Head or 
Eyes from a Blow he ſees coming: Tis as much a Perfection, 
that Deſire, or the Power of preferring, ſhould be determined by Good, 
as that the Power of Acting ſhould . be determined by the Mill. 
and the certainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the Per- 


fection. Nay, were we determined by any Thing but the laſt 


Reſult of our own Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any 
Action, we were not free. The very End of our Freedom be- 
ing, that we might attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore 
every Man is but under à Neceſſity by his Conſtirution, as an 
intelligent Being, to be determined in willing by his own 
Thought and Judgment, what is beſt for him to do: Elſe he 
would be under the Determination of ſome other than himſelf, 
which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's Will, 


in every Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to ſay, 
that a Man wills and acts for an End that be would not have 


at the time that he will. and acts for ir. For if he prefers it 
in his preſent Thoughts before any other, tis plain he then 


thinks better of it, and would have it before any other, unleſs 
he can have, and not have it; wil and not will it at the ſame 


time; a Contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted. |; 


9. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings, above us, wha 
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216 | Of POWER. 
| | enjoy perfect Happineſs, we ſhall have Reaſon to 
The freeſt J. judge, that they are more ſteadily determined in 
gents are ſo their Choice of Good, than we; and yer we have 
determined. no Reaſon to think they are leſs happy, or leſs 
free, than we are. And if it were fir for ſuch 
poor finite Creatures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs conld do, I think we might ſay, that God 
himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; the Freedom of the Al- 
mighty hinders not his being determined by what is beſt. 


6. 50. But to give a right View of this miſtaken 


A conflant part of Liberty; let me ask, Would any one be 
Determinati- a Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined by 
en to # purſuit wiſe Conſiderations than a wiſe Man? Is it worth 
of Ha?pineſs, the Name of Freedom to be ar liberty to play the 
1 Ag. Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon a Man's 
be ca of Li. elf? If to break looſe from the Conduct of Rea- 
e ſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination 
and Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, 

be Liberty, true Liberty, and Mad. men and Fools are tbe only 
Free · Men: But yet I think, na Body would chuſe to be mad 
for the ſake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. The 
conſtant Deſire of Happineſs, and the Conftraint it puts upon 
us to act for it, no Body I think, accounts an Abridgment 
of Liberiy, or at leaſt an Abridgment of Liberty to be com- 
plain'd of. God Almighty himſelf is under the Neceſſity of be- 
ing happy; and the more any intelligent Being is ſo, the nearer 
is its Approach to infinite Perfection and Happineſs. That in 
this State of Tgnorance we ſhort- ſighted Creatures might not 
miſtake true Felicity, we are endowed with a Power to ſuſpend 
any particular Defire, and keep it from determining the Vill, 
and engaging us in Action. This is ſtanding ſtill, where we are 
not ſufficiently aſſured of the Way: Examination, is con/ulting 4 


Guide : The Determination of the Will upon Enquiry, is 7% 


lowing the Direction of that Guide: And he that has a Power to 
Act, or not to Act according as ſuch Determination directs, is a 
Free Agent; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 
Liberty conſiſts. He that has his Chains knocked off, and the 
Priſon- doors fer open to him, is perfectly at Liberty, becauſe he 
may either go or ſtay, as he beſt likes; though his Preference be 
determined to ſtay, by the darkneſs of the Night, or Ilineſs of the 
WMeather, or want of other Lodging: He ceaſes not to be free, 
thongh the defire of ſome Convenience to be had there abſolutely 
determines his Preference, and makes him Ray in his "ou . 
. | | 2 | 31. 
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g. 51. As therefore the bigheſt Perfection of in- 


tellectual Nature, lies in a careful and conſtant The Neceſrry 


purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs ; ſo the Care of purſuing 

of our ſelves, that we miftake not imaginary for true Happi- 
real Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foundation of our Teſs rhe Fun- 
Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have ro an unal- 4at:0n of Li- 
rerable purſuit of Happineſs in general, which is berg. | 
our greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires 


always follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary Deter- | | 


mination of our Mill to any particular Action, and from à ne- 
ceſſary Compliance with our Deſire, ſet upon any particular, 


and then appearing preferrable Good, till we have duly examin d. 


whether it has a Tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real 
Happineſs: And therefore till we are as much inform d upon 
this Enquiry, as the weight of the Matter, and the Nature af 
the Caſe demands, we are by the Neceſſity of prefer ting and 
urſuiag true Happineſs as our greateſt Good, obliged to 
lalpend the Satisfaction of our deſire in particular Caſe. 
§. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the 
Liberty of intellectual Beings in their conſtant En- The Reaſen 
deavours after, and a ſteady Proſecution of true of It. 


Felicity, that they can ſuſpend this Proſecution in 


articular Caſes, till they have looked beſore them, and in- 
ormed themſelves, whether that particular thing which is then 
propoſed or deſired, lie in the way to their main End, and 
make a real part of that which is their greateſt Good ; for the 
Inclination and Tendency of their Nature to Happineſs, is an 
Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, 
or miſs it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 
ration, and Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular Acti- 
ons, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceflity 
derermines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, rhe ſame Neceſſity, with 
the lame Force eſtabliſhes Suſpenſe, Deliberation, and Scrutiny of 
each ſucceſſive Deſire, whether the Satisfaction of it does not 


interfere with our true Happineſs, and miſlead us from it. 


This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite intellectual 
Beings; and I defire it may be well conſider d, whether the 
great Inlet, and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men have, are ca- 
pable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon depends 
the Turn of their Actions, does not lie in this, that they can 


ſuſpend their Deſires, and ſtop them from determining their 


Fills to any Action, till _ ve duly and fairly examin'd the 


Good and Evil of it, as. far forth as the weight of the Thing re- 


daes. 
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quires. This we are able to do; and when we have done it, 


we have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power; and 
indeed all that needs. For, ſince the Will ſuppoſes Knowledge 
to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Wills un- 
determined, till we have examin'd the Good and Evil of what 
we deſire. What follows after that, follows in a Chain of 


Conſequences link d one to another, all depending on the laſt 


Determination of the Judgment, which whether it ſhall be up- 
on an haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature 

Examination, is in our Power; Experience ſhewing us, that in 
moſt Caſes we are able to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction of 
any Deſire. eee eee 
9. 53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as 

- Government ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Mind, 

of our Paſſions, as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous Un- 
the right Im- eafineſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other violent 
provement of Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not the 
Liberty, liberty of Thought, and we are not Maſters e- 
nmnmuough of our own Minds to conſider throughly, 

and examine fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our 
Weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are able to to, 
and ſees what was, and what was not in our Power, will 
judge as a kind and merciſul Father. But the Forbearance of 
a too haſty Compliance with our Deſires, the Moderation and 
Reſtraint of our Paſſions, ſo that our Underftandings may be 
Free to examine, and Reaſon unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being 
that whereon a right Direction of our Conduct to true Happi- 
neſs depends: Tis in this we ſhould employ our chief Care 


and Endeavours. In this we ſhould take Pains to ſuit the Re- 


lim of our Minds to the true intrinſick Good or fll that is in 
Things, and not Front an allow'd or ſuppos d poſſible great 
and weighty Good to ſlip out of our Thoughts, without leaving 
any Reliſh, any Deſire of it ſelf there, till by a due Confiderati- 
on of its true Worth, we have formed Appetites in our Minds 
ſuitable to it, and made our ſelves uneaſy in the want of it, or 
in the fear of loſing it. And how much this is in every one's 
Power, every one, by making Reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he 
may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any one ſay, 
he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking 
our, and carrying him into Action; for hat he can do before a 
Prince,” or a great Man, he can do alone, or in the preſence of 


7 


God, if he will, 


39 how 


—— 


6, 54, From what bas been ſaid, it is eaſie 10 give account. 
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how it comes to paſs that though all Men deſire 
HFlappineſs, yet their Wills carry them ſo contrarily, 
and conſequently ſome of them to what is Evil. come to pure 
And to this I ſay, that the various and contrary ſue different 
Choices that Men make in the. World, do not ar- Courſes. 

7 gue that they do not all purſue Good; but that | 
the fame thing is not good to every Man alike. This Variety of 
Z Purſuic ſhews, that every one does not place his Happineſs in the 
ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all the Concerns 
of Man terminared in this Life, why one followed Study and 
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How Men 


Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting; why one 


choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety and Riches, 
would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not aĩm ar his own 
Happineſs ; bur becauſe their Happineſs was placed in different 


Things. And therefore 'twas a right Anſwer of the Phyficianto 
his Patient that had fore Eyes: If you have more Pleaſure in the 
Taſte of Wine, than in the Ule of your Sighr, Wine is good 
for you; but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be greater ro you than 


that of Drinking, Wine is naught. 


9. 55- The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the pa- 


late and you will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men 


with Riches or Glory (which yet ſome Men place their Hap- 


| pineſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all Mens Hunger with 
| Cheeſe or Lobſters; which though very agreeable and delici- 
| ous Fare to ſome, are to others extremely nauſeous and offen- 
ſive: And many People would with Reaſon prefer the Griping 


of an hungry Belly to thoſe Diſhes which are a Feaſt to others. 


{ Hence ir was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain 


enquire, whether Summum bonum conſiſted in Riches or bodily 
Delights, or Virtue or Contemplation ? And they might have 


as reaſonably diſputed, whether the beſt Reliſh were to be 


found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts; and have divided them- 
ſelves into Sets upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on 
the Things themſelves, but their Agreeableneis to this or that 
particular Palate, wherein there is great Variety; ſo the great- 


eſt Happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe Things which produce 


the greateſt Pleaſure ; and in the Abſence of thoſe which cauſe 


any Diſturbance, any Pain. Now, theſe to different Men are 
very different Things. If therefore Men in this Life only have 


Hope; if in this Life they can only enjoy, tis not ſtrange nor 


unreaſonable that they ſhould ſeek their Happineſs, by avoiding 


all Things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all thar de- 
light them; wherein it will be no wonder, to find 3 and 
N 7 9 85 Difference. 
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Difference. For if there be no Proſpect beyond the Grave, the 
Inference is certainly right, Let as eat and drink. let us enjoy 
What we delight in, for ro Morrow we ſhall die. This, I think, 
may ſerve. to ſhe e us the Reaſon, why, though all Mens Deſires 
tend to Happineſs, yer they are not moved by the ſame Object. 
Men may chuſe different Things, and yet all choſe right, ſuppo- 
fing them only like a Company of poor Inſects, whereof ſome 


are Bees, delighted with Flowers and their Sweerneſs ; others |. 
Beetles, delighted with other kind of Viands; which having 


enjoyed far a Seaſon, they ſhould ceaſe ro be, and exiſt no more 
| 1279. 56. Theſe Things duly weigh'd, will give / 


for ever. 


i us, as I think, a clear View into the State of Hu- 
come to chuſe man Liberty. Liberty, tis plain, conſiſts in a Pow- 
I. er to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing 


1 as we will. This cannot be deny d. But this ſeem- 
ing ro comprehend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to 
Volition, it is farther enquired, whether he be at Liberty to 
will or no? And to this it has been anſwered, That in moſt Caſes 
a Man is not at Liberty to forbear the Act of Volition ; be 
muſt exert an Act of his Will, whereby the Action propoſed is 


made to exiſt or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe wherein 


a Man is at Liberty in reſpect of Milling, and that is the chu- ö | 


fing of a remote Good as an End to be purſued. Here a Man 


may ſuſpend che Act of his Choice from being determined for | 
or againſt the Thing propoſed, till he has examined whether“ 
it be really of a Nature in irs ſelf and Conſequences ro make] 


him happy or no. For when be has ance choſen ir, and there - 
by it is become à part of his Happineſs, it raiſes Deſire, and 
that proportionably gives him Uneaſineſs which determines his 
Wil, and ſets him at work in Purſuit of his Choice on all Oc- 
caſions that offer, And here we may ſee how ir comes to paſs, 
that a Man may juſtly incur Puniſhment, though it be certain that 
in all the particular Actions that he wills, he does, and nece(- 
ſarily does will that which he then jadges to be good. For 
though his Will be alwyas determined by that which is judg'd 


by his Underſtandiog, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe, Þ 


by a too haſty Choice of his own making, he has impoſed on 


bimſelf wrong Meaſures of Good and Evil; which however | 
falſe and fallacious, have the ſame Influence on all his future 
Conduct, as if they were true and rigbt. Hie has vitiated bis | 


own Palate, and muſt be anſwerable to bimſelf for the Sickneſs | 
and Death that follows from ir. The eternal Law and _— | 


— 
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of things mak not be alter'd, ro comply with his ill-order'd 
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Choice. If the Neglect or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to ex- 
amine what would really and truly make for his Happineſs, 
miſleads him, the Miſcarriages that follow on it, muſt be im. 
puted to his own Election. He had a Power to ſuſpend his 
Determination: It was given him, that he might examine, and 
take care of his own Happineſs, and look that he were not de- 


ceived. And he could never judge, that it was better to be de- 
ceived, than not in a Matter of fo great and near Concern- 


ment. . 


What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the Reaſon why 
Men in this World prefer different Things, and purſue Happi- 


| neſs by contrary Courſes. Bur yet ſince Men are always con- 


ſtant, and in earneft in Matters of Happineſs and Miſery, the Que- 


| ftion ſtill remains, How Men come often to prefer the worſe to the 


letter; and to chuſe that which, by their own Confeſſion, has 


made them miſerable. | 

6. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men 
take, though all aim at being Happy, we muſt confider whence 
the various Uneaſmeſſes that determine the Will in the Preference 


of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. 
I. Some of them come from Cauſes not in our From bodily © 
Power, ſuch as are often the Pains of the Body Pain. 
from Want, Diſeaſe, or omward Injuries, as the 7 
Rack, Sc. which when preſent and violegt, operate for the 


| moſt part forcibly on the Wil, and turn the Courſes of Mens 


Lives from Virtue, Piery, and Religion, and what before they 


| judged, to lead ro Happineſs ; every one nor endeavouring, or 
through Diſuſe, not being able by the Contemplation of remote 
and future Good, to raiſe in himſelf Defires of them ſtrong e- 
| nough to counter- balance the Uneafineſs he feels in thoſe bodil 


Torments; and to keep his Vill ſteady in the Choice of thoſe 
Actions which lead to future Happineſs. A Neighbour Conn- 
try has been of late a Tragical Theatre, from which we might 
ferch Inſtances, if there needed any, and the World did nor 
in all Countries and Ages furniſh Examples enough ro confirm 


that received Obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Turpia ; and there- 


fore there is great Reaſon for ns to pray, Lead us not into Temp= 


| tation. 


2. Other Uneafineſſes ariſe from our Deſires of From wrong De- 
abſent Good ; which Defires always bear Pro- fires arifing from 
portion to, and depend on the Judgment we wrong7udgment. 
make, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent Good 5 
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222 Of POWER. | 
Good; in both which we are apt to be variouſly miſled, and 
that by our own Fault. | 


6. 58. In the firſt Place, I ſhall confider the | 


Our Judg · wrong Judgments Men make of future Good and 
ment of pre- Evil, whereby their Deſires are mifled. For as 


ſent Good or to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that alone 


Evil always comes in Conſideration, and rhe Conſequences ate 
right. | quite remov'd, a Man never chuſes amiſs ; he knows 


what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually pre. Z 
fers. Things in their preſent Enjoyment, are whar they ſeem; . 


the apparent and real Good are, in this Caſe, always the ſame, 
For the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater than 
it is felt, rhe preſent Good or Evil is really ſo much as it appears, 


And: therefore were every Action of ours concluded within it ' 


ſelf, and drew no Conſequences after ir, we ſhould undoubredly 


never err in our Choice of Good; we ſhould always infallibly 
prefer the beſt. Were the Fains of honeſt Induſtry, and of 
— with Hunget and Cold, ſet together before us, no Bo- 
dy would be in doubt which to chuſe: Were the Satisfaction of |: 
a Luft, and the Joys of Heaven offered at once to any one's pre- 
ſent Poſſeſſion, he would nor balance or err in the Determination 


of his Choice. 6 


6. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery that depend on them, along with them in their 
preſent Performance, but are the precedent Cauſes of Good and 

vil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us when they | 
themſeves are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our Deſires look beyond 
our preſent Enjoy ments, and carry the Mind out to abſent God, 


according to the Neceſſity which we think there is of ir, to the 
making or increaſe of our Happineſs. Tis our Opinion of ſuch 
2 Neceflity that gives it its Attraction: Without that we are not 
moved by abſent Good. For in this narrow Scantling of Capa- 
city which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, wherein 
we enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when all Uneafinels 
is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to make us think our ſelves 
happy; tis nor all remote, and even apparent Good, that affects 
us. Becauſe the Indolency and Enjoyment we have, ſufficing 
for our preſent Happineſs, we deſire not to venture the Change: 
Since we judge that we are happy already, being content, and 
that is enough. For who is content, is happy. Bur as ſoon as 
any new Uneaſineſs comes in, this Happineſs is difturb'd, and we 
are ſerafreſh'on work in the purſuit of Happineſs, Fe 
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9g. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude ; | ; 
that they can be bappy without it, is one great From a wrong 
Occafion that Men often are not raifed to the De- Judgment of 


| fire of the greateſt abſent Good. For whilſt ſuch what makes 4 


Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future State neceſſary par; 


move them not; they have little Concern or Un- of their Hap- 


eaſineſs about them; and the ill, free from the pineſi. 
Derermination of ſuch Deſires, is left ro the pur- 


duir of nearer Satisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe Uneafi- 


neſſes which ir then feels in its want of, and Longings after them. 


| Change but a Man's View of theſe Things ; let him ſee that 


Virtue and Religion are neceſſary to his pet let him look 
into the future State of Bliſs or Miſery, and ſee there God, the 


| righreous Judge, ready to render to every Man according to his 


Deeds; to them who by patient Continuance in well-doing, ſeek for 
Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, eternal Life ; but unto every 
Soul that doth Evil, Indignation and Wrath, Tribulation and An- 
euiſh: To him, I ſay, who bath a Proſpect of the different State 
of perfect Happineſs or Miſery that attends all Men after this 


Life, depending on their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of Good 


and Evil, that govern his Choice, are mightily changed. For 
fince nothing of Pleaſure and Pain in this Life, can bear any 
Proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an Im- 
mortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his Power will have their Pre- 
ference, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that ac- 
companies or follows them here; but as they ſerve to ſecure that 
perfect durable Happineſs hereafter. by 

$. 61. But to account more particularly for the A more par- 
Miſery that Men often bring on themſelves, not- #icular Ac> 
withſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue count of wrong 
Happineſs, we muſt conſider how Things come to Fudements. 
be repreſented to our Deſires, under deceirful Ap- | 
pearances : And that is by ebe Fudgment pronouncing wrongly con- 
cerning them. To ſee how far this reaches, and whar are the 
Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember that Things are 
judged good or bad ina double Senſe. 


Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely 


Pleaſure or Pain. | 
Secondly, Bur becauſe nor only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, bur 


that alſo which is apt by its Efficacy or Conſequences, to bring ir 
upon us at a Diſtance, is a proper Object of our Deſires, and apt 
to move a Creature that has Foreſight; therefore Things alſo 
_ draw after them Pleaſure and Pain, are conſidered as Good and 
Evil. | | | 
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. Of POWER. 
6. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes rhe 


Will often faſten on the worſe fide, lies in miſreporting upon 


the various Compatifons of theſe. The wrong Judgment I am 
Here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the De- 
termination of another ; bur what every Man himſelf muſt con- 
ſeſs to be wrong, For fince 1 lay it for a certain Ground, that 
every intelligent Being really ſeeks Happineſs, which conſiſts in 
the enjoyment of Pleaſure, without any conſiderable Mixture 
of Uneaſineſs; tis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put into 
his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any thing 
in his Power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the com- 
pleating of his Happineſs, but only by wrong Fudgment. I ſhall 
not here ſpeak of that Miſtake which is the Conſequence of in- 
vincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the Name of wrong Fudy- 
ment; bur of that wrong Judgment Which every Man himſelf 
muſt confeſs ſo to be. 
F. 63. I Therefore, as to preſent Pleaſure and 
In comparing Pain, the Mind, as has been ſaid, never miſtakes 
Preſent and that which is really Good or Evil; that which is 
future, the greater Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is really 
| juſt as ir appears. But though preſent Pleaſure and 
Pain ſhew their Difference and Degrees ſo plainly, as not to 
leave room for Miftake ; yet when we compare preſent Pleaſure or 


Pain with future, (which is uſually the Caſe in the moſt impot- 


rant Determinations of the Will) we often make wrong Fudgment: 
of them, raking our Meafures of them in different Poſitions of 


Diſtance. Objects, near our View, are apt to be thougbt great- | ? 


er than thoſe of a larger fize, that are more remote: And ſo 
it is with Pleaſures and Pains, the preſent is apt to carry it, and 
thoſe at a diſtance have the Diſadvantage in the Compariſon. 
Thus moſt Men like ſpend-thrifc Heirs, are apt to judge a lit- 
tle in Hand better than a great deal to come; and ſo for ſmall 
Matters in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion. But 
that this is a wrong Fudgment, every one muſt allow, let his Plea- 
ſure conſiſt in whatever it will: Since that which is future, will 
certainly come to be preſent ; and then having the ſame Ad- 
vantage of Nearneſs, will ſhew it ſelf in its full Dimenſions, and 
diſcover his wilful Miſtake, who judged of ir by unequal Mea- 
ſures, Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the very 
moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, with that fick Stomack and 
aking Head, which in ſome Men, are ſure ro follow not many 
Hours after, I think no Body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his 
Cups, would in theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his N 
Res. | ee 
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'* which yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil Side comes to be 
Z choſen only by the Fallacy of a little difference in Time. But 
if Pleaſure or Pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few Hours re- 


Z moval, how much more will it be ſo, by a farther Diftance, to 


Z a Man that will not by a right Judgment do what Time will 
. e. bring it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and 
Z there take its true Dimenſions ? This is the way we uſually im- 
*Z pole on our ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the 
true Degrees of Happineſs or Miſery : the future loſes its juſt 
Proportion, and what is preſent, obrains the Preference as the 
greater. I mention not here the wrong Judgment, whereby the 
abſent are not only leſſened, but reduced to perfect nothing; 
when Men enjoy what they can in preſent, and make ſure of 


1 that, concluding amils, that no Evil will thence follow: For 


that lies not in comparing the Greatneſs of future Good and E- 
vil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in another ſort 
of wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good or Evil, as it is 
conſidered to be the Cauſe and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain 
that will mou from it. 1 5 1 | | 
9. 64. Tbe Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we | 
compare our preſent c be Pain with future, Canſes of this. 
ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow Conſtitution of our Mind: 
We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, much leſs any Plea- 
ſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent Pleaſure, if 
it be not very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow 
Souls, and ſo takes up the whole Mind, that it ſcarce leaves any 
Thought of Things abſent: Or if among our Pleaſures, there 


x are ſome which are nor ſtrong enough ro exclude the Conſide- 


ration of Things at a Diſtance ; yet we have fo great an Abhor- 
rence of Pain, that a little of it exringuiſhes all our Pleaſures: 
A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves no Reliſh of the 
Sweet. Hence it comes, that, at any rate, we deſire to be rid 
of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can 
equal ; becauſe under the preſent Pain, we find nor our ſelves 
capable of any the leaſt Degree of Happineſs. Mens daily Com. 
plaints are a loud Proof of this: The Pain that any one actu- 
ally feels, is Rill of all other the worſt ; and tis wich Anguiſh 
they cry out, Any rather than this ; nothing can be ſo intolerable 
as what 1 now ſuffer. And therefore our whole Endeavours 
and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the prelent Evil, before 
all Things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition to our Happinels, let 
What will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, can ex- 
ceed, ot almoſt equal, rhe UncaGnes that firs ſo heavy upon us. 
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226 Of PowER. = 
And. becauſe the Abſtinence from a preſent Pleaſure, that offers 
it ſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one, the Deſire 
being inflamed by a near and tempring Object; tis no wonder 
that that operates after the ſame manner Pain does, and leſſens 
in our Thoughts what is future; and ſo forces us, as it were, 
blindfold into its Embraces. 75 
F. 65. Add to this that abſent Good, or which is the ſame 
Thing, future Pleafure, eſpecially if of a ſort which we are un- 
acquainted with, ſeldom is able ro counter-balance any Uneafi- 
nels, either of Pain or Deſire which is preſent. For its Great- 
neſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, 
Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make ir give place ro any 
'preſent Deſire; and conclude with themſelves, that when 1. 
comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the Report or Opi- þ 
nion that generally paſſes of it, they baving often found, that! 
not only what others have magnified, but even what they then: | } 
ſelves have enjoyed with great Pleaſure and Delight at one Time, 
has proved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and therefore the) 
ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a preſent En. 
joyment. But that this is a Falſe way of judging, when apply d 
to the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs, unleſs the) 
will {ay God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be ſc. |? 
For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, ic muſt certain. 
1y be agrecable to every one's Wiſh and Deſire: Could we ſup {3 
5 * their Reliſnes as different there, as they are here, yer be 
Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate, Thus much o 
the wrong Fudgment we make of preſent and future Pleaſure ard 
Pain, when they are compared together, and ſo the abſent con- 
fidered as future. : | I LOS : 
hats A LS F. 66, II. As to Things good or bad in their Con- 
pgs 3 0 s ſequences, and by the Aptneſs is in them to procute 
= _— „us Good or Evil in the tuture, we judge amiſs je 
| > veral ways, | 4 
1. When we judge that ſo much Evil does not really depend! 
on them, as in Truth there does. | Po 1 
2. When we Judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 
Moment, yer it is not of that Certainty, but that it may other: 
wiſe fall out; or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Indu- 
fry, Addreſs, Change, Repentance, Ge. That theſe are wrong 
Ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew in every particular, if] 
Would examine them at large fingly : But I ſhall only mention 
tis in general, viz. That it is a very wrong and irratond 
Way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good for a leis, upon 
1 : | ___ unceriallhy 
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uncertain Gueſſes, and before a due Examination be made, pro- 
portionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Con- 
cernment it is to us not to miſtake. This I think, every one 
muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of this 
wrong Fudgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. 


6. 67. I. Ignorance. He that judges without Conſe of this. 
informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he is capable, 
cannot acquir himſelf of judging amiſs, 
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I. Inadvertency. When a Man overlooks even that which he 
does know. This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, which 
miſleads our Judgments as much as the other. Judging is, as ic 
were, balancing an Account, and determining on which fide 
the Odds lies. If therefore either fide be huddled up in haſt, and 
ſeveral of the Sums that ſhonld have gone into the Reckoning, 
be overlook'd, and left our, this Precipitancy cauſes as wrong a 
Fudgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That which moſt 
commonly cauſes this, is the Prevalency. of ſome preſent Plea- 
ſure or Pain, heightned by our feeble paſſionate Nature, moſt 
ſtrongly wrought on by what is preſent. To check this Preci- 
pirancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, if we 
will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch and fee, and then judge 
thereupon, Without Liberty, the Underſtanding would be to 
no purpoſe : And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it could 
be) would ſignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do him 
Good or Harm, what would make him Happy or Miſerable, with- 
our being able to move himſelf one Srep rowards or from it, 
What is he the better for ſeeing ? And he that is at Liberty to 
ramble in perfect Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, than if 
be were driven up and down as a Bubble by the force of the 
3 Wind? The being acted by a blind Impulſe from without, or 
from within, is little odds. The firſt therefore, and great Uſe 
of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy; the principal Exer- 
Ciſe of Freedom, is to ftand ſtill, open the Eyes, look about, and 
take a View of the Conſequence of what we are going to do, as 
much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How much Sloth 
and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency of Faſhion, or 
acquired Ind iſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occafion, to 
_ theſe wrong Fudgments, I ſhall not here farther enquire. I fhall 
only add one other falſe Judgment, which I think neceſſary to 
mention, becauſe perhaps ir is little taken notice of, though of 
great Influence, | 
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5 | F. 68. All Men defire Happineſs, that's paſt 
Wrong Judg- doubt: Bur, as has been already obſerved , when 
ment of what they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up with 
is neceſſary to any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has endear'd 
our Happineſs; to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and ſo being 
1 - happy till ſome new Deſire, by making them 
uneaſy, difturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them that they are 
not ſo, they look no farther ; nor is the Will determined to any 


Action in purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. For 


ſince we find that we cannot enjoy all ſorts of Good, but one 
excludes another; we do not fix our Defires on every apparent 
greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our Happi- 


nels : If we think we can be happy without it, it moves us not. 


This is another Occaſion ro Men of judging wrong, when they 


take nor that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs which really 


is ſo. This Miſtake miſleads us borh in the Choice of the Good 


we aim ar, and very often in the Means to it, when it is a re- 


mote Good, But, which way ever it be, either by placing it 
where really it is not, or by neglecting the Means, as not ne- 
ceſſary ro it, when a Man miſſes his great end Happineſs, he 
will acknowledge he judg'd not right. That which contributes 
to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppos d Unpleaſantneſs of the 
Actions which are the way te this End, it ſeeming fo pre- 
poſterous a Thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in 
order to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves 
to it. 95 | 
3 g. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning 
ir can change this Matter is, Whether it be in a Man's Power 

the Agree= to change the Pleaſantneſs and Unpleaſantneſs 
 ableneſs or that accompanies any fort of Action? and to that, 
Diſagreeable- it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men may and 
' weſr inthings. ſhould correct their Palates, and give a Reliſh to 

| Pbhat either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The 
Reliſh of the Mind, is as various as that of the Body, and like 

that roo may be alter d; and tis a Miſtake to think, thar Men 
cannot change the Diſpleaſingneſs or Indifferency that is in 


Actions, into Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in 


their Power. A due Conſideration will do ir in ſome Caſes; 
and Practice, Application and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or To- 
bacco may be neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to 
Health, becauſe of an Indifferency or Dilreliſh to them; Rea- 
ſon and Conſideration at firft recommends, and begins their 


Trial, and Uſe finds, or Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. mow 
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this is ſo in Vertue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or confider'd as a Means to 
a greater and more deſirable End, The eating of a well-ſeafon'd | 
Dith ſuited to a Man's Palate, may move the Mind by the De- 
light it ſelf that accompanies the eating, without Reference to 
any other End: To which the Conſideration of the Pleaſure 
there is in Health and Strength, (to which that Meat is ſub- 
ſervient,) may add a new Guſto, able to make us ſwalloẽw an 
ill-reliſh'd Potion. In the latter of theſe, any Action is render'd 
more or leſs pleaſing, only by the Contemplation of the End, 
and the being more or leſs perſwaded of its Tendency to it, 
or neceſſary Connexion with it: But the Pleaſure of the Action 
it ſelf is beſt acquir d, or increaſed, by Uſe and Practice. Trials 
often reconcile us to that, which at a diſtance we looked on 
with Averſion; and by Repetitions, wears us into a liking of 
what poſſibly in the firſt Eſſay diſpleaſed us. Habits have 
werful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Ea ſineſs and 
* into what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot 
forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the Omiſſion of Actions 
which habitual Practice has ſuited, and thereby recommends to 
us. Though this be very viſible, and every one's Experience 
ſhews him he can do; yet it is a part in the Conduct of Men 
towards their Happineſs, neglected to a Degree, that it will be 
poſſibly entertain'd as a Paradox, if it be ſaid, that Men can 
make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing to themſelves; 
and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute a 
great deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common Opi- 
nion having ſettled wrong Notions, and Education and Cuſtom 
ill Habits, the juſt Values of Things are miſplaced, and the Pa- 
lates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to rectify theſe; 
and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and give a Reliſh to 
that which is neceſſary, or conducive to our Happineſs. This 
every one muſt confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs is loft, 
and Miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs, he did amiſs in neg- 
llecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And I ask every one, 
whether he has not often done ſo ? 1 
6. 70. I ſhall not enlarge any farther on preference of | 
the wrong Fudgments, and neglect of what is in Vice to Ver- 
their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. tue, a mani» - 
This would make a Volume, and is not my Bufi- ff wrong 
neſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful Judgment. 
Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men 53 
gut of their way to Ha W diſtract them as we ſee, 
5: PS Y” into 
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into ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet is certain, that Mora- 
liry eſtabliſhed” upon its true Foundations, cannot but deter- 


mine the Choice in any one that will but conſider: And he 4 
that will not be ſo far a raional Creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly |! 
upon infinite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs condemn him- 


ſelf, as nor making that Uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. 


| The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Al- 


mighty has eftabliſh'd as rhe Enforcements of his Law, are of 
Weight enough to determine the Choice againſt whatever Plea- 
ſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, when the eternal State is conſi- 
dered bur in its bare Poſſibility, which no Body can make any 
doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happinels 
ro be but the poſſible Conſequence of a good Life here, and the 
contrary State, the poſſible Reward of a bad one, muſt own 
himſelf ro judge very much amiſs, if he does not conclude, 
Thar a vertuous Life, with the certain Expectation of everlaſt- 


ing Bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred ro a vicious one, 


with the fear of that dreadful State of Miſery, which 'tis very 
poſſible may overtake the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible un- 
certain hope of Annihilation. This is evidently ſo, though the 
vertuous Life here had nothing bur Pain, and the vicious conti- 
nual Pleaſure: Which yet is for the moſt part quite otherwile, 
and wicked Men have not much the odds ro brag of even in Þ 
their preſent Poſſeſſion; nay, all Things rightly confidered, have 
I rhink, even the worſt part here. But when infinite Happi- Þ* 
neſs is pur in one Scale, againſt infinite Miſery in rhe other ; 
if the worſt that comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be 
the beft that the Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, 
who can without Madneſs run the Venture? Who in his Wits 
would chuſe to come within a Poſſibility of infinite Miſery, 
which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that Ha- 
Zard 2 Whereas on the other fide, the ſober Man ventures no- 
thing againſt infinite Happineſs to be got, if bis Expectation 
comes to paſs. If the good Man be in the righr, he is eternally 
Happy; if he miſtakes, he is nor Miſerable, he feels nothing. 
On rhe other fide, if the Wicked be in the right, he is not Hap- 
py; if he miſtakes, he is infinicely Miſerable. Muſt it nor be 2 
moſt manifeſt wrong Judgment, rhar does not preſently ſee, to 
which fide in this Caſe, the Preference is to be given? I have 
foreborn to mention any thing of the Certainty, or Probability 
of a future State, deſigning here to ſhew the wrong Judgment, 
that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own Principles, 
laid how he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort pleaſures of a . 
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j Life upon any Confideration, whilſt he knows and cannot but 
be certain, that a future Life is at leaſt poſſible. 


9. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into human Recapitulga 


\ Liberty, Which as it ſtood before, I my ſelf from tion. 


the beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend 


* 


3 of mine, ſince the Publication, ſuſpecting ro have ſome Miſtake 
in it, though he could not particularly ſhew ir me, I was put 
upon a ſtricter Review of this Chapter. Wherein lighting up- 


on a very eaſy, and ſcarce obſervable Slip I had made, in putting 


one ſeemingly indifferent Word for another, that Diſcovery 


open'd to me this preſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edi» 
tion, I ſubmit to the learned World, and which in ſhorr is this: 
Liberty is a Power to act or not to act, according as the Mind 
directs. A Power to direct the operative Faculties ro Motion or 


g KReſt in particular Inſtances, is that which we call the Hill. Thar 


which in the Train of our voluntary Actions determines the 


; Will to any Change of Operation, is ſome preſent Uneaſineſs 


which is, or at leaſt is always accompanied with that of Deſire, 
Deſire is always moved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe a total Free- 


dom from Pain, always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happi- 


neſs: But every Good, nay, every greater Good, does not con- 
ſtamly move Deſire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be 


taken to make any neceſſary Part of our Happineſs. For all 


that we deſite, is only to be happy. But though this general 
Deſire of Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the 
Satisfaction of any particular Deſire, can be ſuſpended from de- 
termining the Will to any ſubſervient Action, till we have ma» 
turely examin'd, whether the particular apparent Good, which 
we then deſire, makes a part of our real Happineſs, or be con- 
ſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The Reſult of our Judgment up- 
on that Examination, is what ultimately determines the Man 
who could not be free, if his Will were determin'd by any Thing 
but his own Deſire, guided by his own Fudgment. I know that 
Liberty by ſome, is placed in an Indiſferency of the Man, ante= 
cedent to the Determination of his Mill. I wiſh they who lay 
ſo much Streſs on ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, 
had told us plainly, whether this ſuppoſed Indifferency be ante- 
cedent to the Thought and Judgment of the Underſtanding, as 
well as to the Decree of the Mill. For it is pretty hard to ſtate 
it between them; i. e. immediately after the Judgment of the 
Underſtanding, and before the Determination of the Will, be- 
cauſe the Determination of the Mil immediately follows the Judg- 
ment of the Underſtanding ; and to place Liberty in an Indif- 
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ferency, antecedent to the Thought and Judgment of the Un- 
derſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty in a State of Dark- 
neſs, wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any Thing of it; at 
leaſt ir places it in a Subject incapable of it, no Agent being 


z allowed capable of Liberty, but in Conſequence of Thought 


and Judgment. I am nor nice about Phraſes, and therefore con- 
ſent to lay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that Liberty is 
plac'd zin Indifferency; but 'tis in an Indifferency that remains 


| after the Judgment of rhe Underſtanding ; yea, even after the 


Determination of the Mill. And that is an Indifferency not of 
the Man, (for after he has once jadg'd which is beſt, vi. to do- 
or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an Indifferency of the | ? 
operative Powers of the Man, which remaining equally able to 
operate, or to forbear operating after, as before the Decree of 
the Mill, are in a State, which, if one pleaſes, may be called 
Indifferency ; and as far as this Indifferency reaches, a Man is free, 
and no farther. V. g. I have the Ability to move my Hard, or 
to let ir reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to move, or 
not to move my Hand: I am then in that Reſpect perfectly free. 
My Will determines that operative Power to Reſt, I am yet 
free, becauſe the Indifferency of that my operative Power to act, 
or not to act, ſtill remains; the Power of moving my Hand, is 
nor at all impair'd by the Determination of my Mill, which at 
preſent orders Reſt ; the Indifferency of that Power to act, or not 
to act, is juſt as it was before, as will appear, if the II puts 
if to the Trial, by. ordering the contrary. Bur if during the 
Reſt of my Hand, it be ſeized by a ſudden Palſy, the Indiffe- 
-rency of that operative Power is gone, and with it my Liberty; 
J have no longer Freedom in that Reſpect, but am under a 
Neceſſity of letting my Hand reſt. On the other fide, if my 


Hand be pur into Motion by a Convulſion, the Indifferency of 


that operative Faculty is taken away by that Motion, and my 
Liberty in that Cale is loft : For I am under a Neceſſity of ha- 
ving my Hand move. I have added this, to ſhew in what ſort 


of Indifferency Liberty ſeems to me to conſiſt, and not in any 


other, real or imaginary. „ 

9. 72. Tru- Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of 
Liberty, are of ſo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be par- 
don'd this Digreflion, which my Attempt to explain ir has led 


me into, The Idea, of Vill, Volition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in 


this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In a 
former Edition of this Treatiſe, T gave an Account' of my 
Thoughts concerning them, according to the Light I then _ - 
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And now, as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my 
on Doctrines, I owe ſome Change of my Opinion, which 1 
think I have diſcover d Ground for. In what I firſt wrir, I 
with an unbiaſſed Indifferency followed Truth, whither 1 
thought ſhe led me. But neither being ſo vain as to fanſy Infal- 

2X libiliry, nor ſo difingenucus as to diſſemble my Miſtakes, for 
fear of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have with the ſame fincere 
X Deſign for Truth only, not been aſham'd to publiſh what a ſe- 


verer Enquiry has ſuggeſted. Ir is not impoſſible bur that ſome 
may think my former Notions right, and ſome (as I have al- 
ready found) theſe latter; and ſome neither. I ſhall not at all 
wonder at this Variety in Men's Opinions: Impartial Deducti- 
ons of Reaſon in controverted Points being ſo very rare, and 


1 | exact ones in abſtract Notions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of 


any length. And therefore, I ſhould think my ſelf not a little 
beholding to any one, who would upon theſe, or any other 


j | Grounds, fairly clear this Subject of Lziberiy from any Difficul- 


ties that may yet remain. 
Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may perhaps be to our Pur- 


poſe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Power, if 
we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 


Action. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but of two ſorts 


of Aion, viz. Motion and Thinking, Theſe, in Truth, though 
3 ? nearly conſidered, will not 
be found to be always perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake nor, 

2 there are Inftances of both Kinds, which, upon due Conſiderati- 


called and counted Actions, yer, i 


on, will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and conſequently 


ſo far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, 


which yer on their Account are thought Agents. For in theſe 


F Inftances, the Subſtance that hath Motion or Thought, re- 


ceives the Impreſſion, whereby it is put into that 4&on purely 
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from without, and ſo acts merely by the Capacity it has to re- 


ceire ſuch an Impreſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch 
2 Power is not properly an act ive Power, but a meer paſſive Ca- 
pacity in the Subject. Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, 


puts ir ſelf into Action by its own Power, and this is properly 
ative Power. Whatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, wheres . 
by it produces any Effect, that is called 4&on ; v. g. a ſolid 
Subſtance by Motion operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of 
another Subſtance, and therefore this Modification of Motion 
we call Action. But yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance 
1s, when rightly conſidered, but a Paſſion, if it received it only 
from fome external Agent. So that the active Power of Motion 
| 6 | is 
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external Subſtance, is called a Power of Thinking : But this ig 


which of them one thinks fir, this is an act ive Power. This Re- 


bout Powers and Actions, which Grammar, and the common 


which they are made up; which, if I would confider as a Phi- 


is in no Subſtance which cannot begin Motion in it ſelf, or in 
nother Subſtance, when at Reſt. So likewiſe in Thinking, a 
Diver to receive Ideas or Thoughts, from the Operation of any 


bur a paſſive Power or Capacity. But to be able to bring into 
View Ideas out of Sight, at one's own Choice, and to compare 


flection may be of ſome Ule to preſerve us from Miſtakes a- 


Frame of Languages, may be apt to lead us into: Since what 
is ſignified by Verbs that Grammarians call A#:ve, does not al- 
ways fignify Action; v. g. this Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, ot 
Star, or I feel; the Heat of the Sun, though expreſſed by a a 
Verb active, does not ſignify any Action in me, whereby I ope- | 3 
rate on thoſe Subſtances ; but the Reception of the Ideas off 


Light, Roundneſs and Heat, wherein I am not active, bur bare- | 
ly paſſive, and cannot in that Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, 


avoid receiving them. But when I turn my Eyes another way,, 
or remove my Body out of the Sun-beams, I am properly active; 
becauſe of my own Choice, by a Power within my ſelf, I put 
my felf into that Motion. Such an Action is the Product of | 8 
ative Power. ES | 9 
g. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of 
our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of 


loſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and of 
what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced to theſe 
very few primary and original ones, viz. y | 

Extenſion, : fy 

Solidity, | 

Mob:lity, or the Power of being moved; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body : 

Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception or Thinking; 
: Motivity, or the Power of moving; 
which by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave leave 
to make uſe of theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of: | $ 
being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal, To BY 
which if we add 1 

Exiſtence, 

Duration, | 

| - Number ; | | | 2 
which belong both to the one and the other, we have, per-“ 
haps, all the original Ideas on which the reſt depend, For by 
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'S theſe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 
Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Ideas, we have, if we: 
had but Faculties acute enough ro perceive the ſeverally mo- 
died Extenſions, and Morions of theſe minute Bodies, which 
produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Purpoſe 
being only to inquire into the Knowledge the Mind has of 
Things, by thoſe Ideas and Appearances which God has fitted 
it to receive from them, and how rhe Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Pro- 


duction, I ſhall nor, contrary to the deſign of this Eſſay, ſer my 
[ſelf ro enquire Philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution of 
Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have the 
power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenfible Qualities : I 


EZ ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition; it ſufficing 
to my Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron has a Power 
to produce in us the Idea of Yellow ; and Snow or Milk, the 
Idea of White; which we can only have by our Sight, without 
examining che Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the par- 
ticular Figures or Motion of the Particles which rebound from 
them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : Though when 
ve go beyond the bare Ideas in our Minds, and would enquire 
ino their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elſe ro be in any 
ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different Ideas in us, bur 
= the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of 
its inſenfible Parts. | 


CHAP, XXII. 
Of Mixed Modes. 


foregoing Chapters, and given ſe- what. 


1 b. I, HY foregoing < of ſimple Modes in the Mixed Modes 


veral Inſtances of ſome of the moſt 


I conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we 


come by them; we are now in the next place to conſider thoſe 


ve call mixed Modes, ſuch are the complex Ideas we mark by 


the Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſting 
of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different Kinds, I 
have called mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
fimple Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple Ideas of the ſame 


kind. 
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236 Of Mixed Modes, © 1 
kind. Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of ſin.. 
ple Ideas, as are not looked upon to be Characteriſtical Marks | 
of any real Beings that have a ſteady Exiſtence, but ſcattered! 
and independant Ideas, put together by the Mind, are thereby 
diſtinguiſhed from the complex Idea of Subſtances. 
1 8 6. 2. Thar the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 

Madeby the Ideas, is wholly Paſſive, and receives them all 
Mind. from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch 

| as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without? 
being able to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. Bur if | 
we attentively conſider theſe Ideas, I call mixed Modes, we are 
now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original quite different, | MC 
The Mind often exerciſes an active Power in making theſe ſeveral | 
Combinations : For it being once furniſhed wirh Gnple Ideas, i 
can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo make! 
Variety of complex Idem, without examining whether they exit | Wilt! 
ſo together in Nature. And hence, I think it is, that theſe | whic 
Ideas are called Notions ; as if they had their Original, and con» | co tl 
ſtant Exiſtence, more in the Thoughts of Men, than in the! 
Reality of Things; and to form ſuch Ideas, ir ſufficed, that the | 
Mind puts the Parts of them together, and that they were con- | 8 
fiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether they F'% 
had any real Being: Though I do not deny, bur ſeveral « | * 
them might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of | a M 
ſeveral fimple Ideas fo combined, as they are put together in the fort 
Underftanding. For the Man who firſt framed the Idea of H- tt 1 
pacriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation Spec 


oo” 
Q@ 


of one who made ſhew of good Qualities which he had not; | othe 
or elſe have fromed that Idea in his Mind, without having any | . 9 
ſuch Pattern to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in the be- ſee 
ginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe Com 
complex Idea which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſta- Þ WM VE" 
bliſhed among them, maſt needs have been in the Minds of Þ 8 the ] 


Men, before they exiſted any where elſe ; and that many Names be c 
that ſtood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Uſe, and ro thoſe 


Ideas framed, before the Combinations they ſtood for, ever com 
exiſted. . _ 
| F. 3. Indeed, now that Languages are made, Þ 1 
Sometimes got and abound with Words ſtanding for ſuch Com- (i 1 
y the Eupli- binations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex Ideas, BY n 
eation of their n by the Explication of thoſe Terms that ſtand for tben. we 
Names. For conſiſting of a Company of ſimple Ideas, com- 
. bined, they may by Words ſtanding for thoſe ſim- * 


ple 
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, ble Ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who underſtands 
were never offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of Things. 


I Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege or Mur- 
aer, by enumerating to him the fimple Ideas which theſe Words 


e i c $a} g n 

ll and for, without ever ſeeing either of them committed. 
s. 4. Every mixed Mode conſiſting of many di- Dy 

i: ting imple Ideas, ir ſeems reaſonable to enquire, The Name tie- 


Wphence it has its Unity; and how ſuch a preciſe rhe Parts of 
Multitude comes ro make bur one Idea, fince that mixed Modes 
Combination does nor always exiſt together in Na- into our Idea. 
ture? To which I anſwer, Ir is plain, it has its. | 
Unity from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral fimple 
ideas together, and conſidering them as one complex one, con- 
'Wiiting of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this Union, or that 
which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one Name given 
to that Combination. For tis by their Names, that Men com- 
J monly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Species of mixed 
Modes, eva allowing or conſidering any Number of fimple 
Ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch Collections as there 
be Names for. Thus, though the killing of an old Man be as 
it in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as the killing 
a Man's Father ; yer, there being no Name ftanding preciſely 
for the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mark the other, 
ir is not taken for a particular complex Idea, nor a diſtinct 
species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, or any 
other Man. | 2 MTs : 
6. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther ro The Cauſe of 


Combination: of ſimple Ideas into diſtinct, and, as it Modes. 

FL EX were, ſettled Modes, and neglect others, which, in 

the Nature of Things themlelves, have as much an Aptneſs to 
be combined, and make diſtinct Ideas, we ſhall find the Reaſon 

of it to be the End of Language; which being ro mark or 

communicate Mens Thoughts ro one another with all the Diſ- 


frequent Uſe of in their way of Living and Converſation 5 lea 
visvg others, which they have but ſeldom an occaſion to men- 
tion, looſe and without Names, that tie them together: They 
rather chuſing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch Idea: 
as make them up, by the particular Names that ſtand for them, 


than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex — 
252 F 2 2 


I rhoſe Words, though that complex Combination of ſimple Ideas 


| & ſee what it is, that occaſions Men to make ſeveral making mixed 


We wy iy 
— 


patch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections of Ideas 
into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they have 
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occaſion to make uſe of. 


y Words there are in every Language many particular Mera E 


them; and ſo they become new Species of complex Mode q 


for; and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, ule a Periphraſis, i ; | 
make any one underſtand their Meaning. 5 E 


| Mixed Modes. this more at large, when I come to treat of Word, ; 
_ they and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thu? 
exiſt. 
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of ſimple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where, bu 


Appearance of a conſtant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Nan! 
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with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have 20 3 5 
9. 6: This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, 1a 


in one Lan- which cannot be rendred by any one ſingle Nord, 
guage, have another: For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, au 
none anſwer- Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Comb. ! 
n ani- nations of Ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, whia 
rher. another People have had never any occaſion if Þ 
make, or perhaps, ſo much as take notice of 
Nawes come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid lo 
eriphraſes in things of daily Converſation; and ſo they becom 
io many diſtinct complex Ideas in their Minds. Thus c 
amongſt the Greeks, and Proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, wen! 
Words which other Languages had no Names that exactly 1 
ſwered, becauſe they ſtood for complex Ideas which were u. 
in the Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where there wil © 
no.ſuch Cuſtom, there was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; uf 8 
Uſe of ſuch Combinations of Ideas as were united, and as i} © 
were, tied together by thoſe Terms: And therefore in otbe 
Countries there were no Names for them. | 4 
By S. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon vi 7 
Und Lan- Languages conſtantly change, take up new, and ly} 
Zuages change. by old Terms: Becauſe change of Cuſtoms a 
* | Opinions bringing with ic new Combinations if 
Ideas, which it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and ali} 
about, new Names, to avoid long Deſcriptions, are annexed ul 


: * 


What a number of different Idea, are by this means wrappcif Þ 
up in one ſhort Sound, and how much of our Time and Brea] 
is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who will but take the Pain 
to enumerate all the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ftani 


6.8. Though I ſhall have occaſion to conlide 4 
much notice here of the Names of mixed Mode 


which being fleeting, and tranſient Combination 1 


in the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence Þ R$ 
than whilſt they are thought on, have not /o much any where tu 


Which] 


ſor the Ideas themſelves, For if we ſhould enquire whether the 
lea of a Triumph or Apotbeofis exiſts, it is evident there could 
neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the Things them- 
ſelves, being Actions that required Time to their Performance, 
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Which are therefore in theſe ſorr of Ideas, very apt to be taken 


and ſo could never all exift rogerher: And as to the Minds of 


dif 3 Men, where the Ideas of rheſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, 
I they have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence; and therefore 
we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 


. 9. There are therefore three Ways whereby we Ds 
How we ges 


15 
BY the complex Ideas of mixed Modes. 1. By Ex- the Ideas of 


erience and Obſervation of Things themſelves: 


bus by ſeeing wo Men Wreſtle, or Fence, we i Moder. 


4 get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing. 2. By Invention, or vo- 


Juntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple Idea, in our own 
Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or Etching, had an 
Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the 


4 | moſt uſual Way, by explaining the Names of Actions we never 


ſaw, or Notions we cannot ſee; and by enumerating, and 


= thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imaginations all thoſe 
Ideas which go to the Making them up, and are the conſtituent 


Parts of them. For having by Senſation and Reflection ſtored our 


Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by Uſe got the Names that ſtand 
for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to another any com- 


plex Idea we would have him conceive ; ſo that it has in it no 
ſimple Ideas but what he knows, and has, with us, the ſame 
Name for. For all our complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvable 


into ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded, and original- 


ly made up, though perhaps their immediate Ingredients, as I 
may ſo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode, 
which the Word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe fimple Ideas: 
I. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the 
Speaker. 3. Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe 
Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than 
the Ideas they ſtand for, are in the Mind of the Speaker. I 


think I need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex 
Idea, we call a Lye: What I have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that 


it is made up of ſimple Ideas: And it could not be bur an offen- 


five Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more 


minute Enumeration of every particular fimple Idea that goes 


to this complex one; which, from what has been ſaid, he can- 


not but be able to make out to himſelf. The ſame may be 


done in all our complex Ideas whatſoever; which, however 


com- 
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240 i 
compounded, and decompounded; may at laſt be reſolved ins | 
fimple Ideas, which are all rhe Materials of Knowledge t 
Thought we have, or can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to- 
' fear, that the Mind is hereby ſtinted to roo ſcanty a Number o 
Ideas, if we confider what an inexhauſtible Stock of ſimple 


Modes, Number and Figure alone affords us. How far then 


mixed Modes, which admit of the various Combinations of dif- 3 
ferent ſimple Ideas, and their inſinite Modes, are from being few 4 


and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we bare 
done, we ſhall: ſee, that no Body need be afraid he ſhall na 
have Scope and Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, 


U 


tho they be, as I pretend, confined only to ſimple Ideas received 


from Senſation or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. 
6. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all our 


Motion, Thin · ſimple Ideas have been moſt modified, and had miſt | © 


ing, and Pow- mixed Modes made out of them, with Names given 10 
er, have been them: And thoſe have been theſe three; Think: 
moſt modiſ ed. 


I ſay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, have been thoſe which 
have been moſt modified; and our of whoſe Modifications have 
been made moſt complex Modes, with Names to them. For 


Action being the great Buſineſs of Mankind, and the whok | 
Matter about which all Laws are converſant, it is no wonder that | 


the ſeveral Modes of Thinking and Motion ſhould be taken 


Notice of, the Ideas of them obſerved, and laid up in the Me“ 


mory, and have Names aſſigned to them; without which, Law: 


could be but ill made, or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. Nor!“ 


en, without | 8 


could any Communication be well had amongſt 
- -ſuch complex Ideas with Names to them: And therefore Men 


have ſettled Names, and ſuppoſed ſettled Ideas in their Minds, of BY 
their Cauſes, Means, Ob-“ 
[ lace, and other Circumſtan | 
ces; and alſo of their Powers fitted for thoſe Actions, v. g. Bold-| } 
neſs is the Power to ſpeak or do what we intend, before others, | 
without Fear or Diſorder ; and the Greeks call the Confidence} MF ; 
of Speaking by a peculiar Name, aappnoie, Which Power 5 ; 
red 
by frequent doing the ſame Thing, is that Idea we name Habit: 
when it is forward and ready upon every Occaſion to bfeak into 
Action, we call it Diſpeſition. Thus Teftineſs is a Diſpoſition, | Þ 


ww — 1 
4 


Modes of Actions diſtinguiſhed b 
jects, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, 


Ability in Man, of doing any Thing, when it has been acqu 


or Aptneſs, to be Angry. 


9 5 


. - $$... + * 
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ing, and Motion, (which are the two Ideas which 
comprehend in them all Action,) and Power, from ⁵ 
whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow, Theſe ſimple Iden, 
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Io conclude, Let us examine any Modes ef Action, v. g. Con- 
XZ FSideration and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Running 
XZ and Speaking, which are Actions of the Body; Revenge and Mur- 
dier, which are Actions of both together, and we ſhall find them 
bur ſo many Collections of Simple Ideas, which together make up 
the complex ones fignified by thoſe Names. 

p. 11, Power being the Source from whence all Several Wards 
Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe ſeeming to fg 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into Act, nify Action, 


are called Cauſes; and the Subſtances which there - fenify but 
upon are produced, or the fimple Ideas which are be Effekt. 
introduced into any Subject by the exertiog of 
that Power, are called Effe#s. The Efficacy whereby the new 
Subſtance or Idea is produc'd, is called, in the Subject exerting 
that Power, Action; bur in the Subject, wherein any ſimple Idea 
is changed or produced, it is called Paſſion : Which Efficacy, how- 


ever various, and the Effects almoſt infinice, yet we can, I think, 
=X conceive it in intelectual Agents, to be nothing elſe bur Modes of 
2X Thinking and Willing; in corporeal Agents, nothing elſe bur Mo- 
2X difications of Motion. I ſay, I think we cannot conceive it to be 
any other but theſe two: For whatever ſort of Action, beſides 

tbeſe, produces any Effects, I confeſs my ſelf to have no Noti- 


| 7 on or Idea of; and ſo it is quite remote from my Thoughts, Ap- 


prehenſions, and Knowledge, and as much in the Dark to me as 
bie other Senſes, or as the Ideas of Colours to a blind Man: 
And therefore many Words, which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, ſig- 


; 43 niſy nothing of the Action or Modus Operandi at all, but barely 


the Effect, with ſome Circumftances of the Subject wrought on, 
or Cauſe operating, v. g. Creation, Annihilation, conta in in them 
no Idea of the Action or Manner whereby they are produced, bur 

barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing done. And when a Country- 
man ſays the Cold freezes Water, though the Word Freezing ſeems 


8 . to import ſome Aion, yet truly it fignities nothing but the Effect, 


viz, that Water that was before fluid, is become hard and confiſt- 
$. 12. I think I ſhall not need to remark here, 1 

that though Power and Action make the greateſt Mixed Modes 

Part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, and fa= made alſo of 

miliar in the Minds and Mouths of Men ; yer o- ether Ideas. 

ther fimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combinarions, 

Are not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be ne 


4 


to enumerate all the. mixed Modes which have been ſettled, 'with 


Inicy, Etbicks, 


greateſt part of che Words made Ule of in 
8 ee NT SO Law, 
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ent, without containing any Idea vf the Action whereby it is done. : 
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which being preſumed to belong to one Thing, and Words being 7 


hath been reprehended in theſe Words: Bat how comes the gene, 


* 


they do reſult; which therefore we call Subſtance. And 3: ibi 


n true Reaſon, or. nor? If nut, then ecidents, ov Moder muſt fubfit || 
 Fhemſelves ; and theſe Jmple Ideas need ub Tortoiſe ro ſupport the 


or by Reftection on its own Operations, takes notice alſo that 


ſimple Ideas, and ſo to have ſimple Names, viz. from the ſuppoſe] 3 
_ ſimple Subſtratum or Subſtance, which was look'd upon as the Thing], 
it ſelf in which inhere, and from which reſulted that Complicatf 7 
8 25 of Ideas by which it was repreſented to us, hath been miſtak«| 2 
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Law, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All that is requ - 
ſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what ſort of Ideas thoſe are 5 
which I call mixed Modes; how the Mind comes by them ; and | * 
that they are Compoſitions made up of fimple Ideas got from Sen. 


ſation and Reflection; which, I ſuppoſe, I have done. f. 
—— — — — — — 4 
5 it 
„ 13 
Q our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. J = 
Ideas of Sub- 6.1. HE Mind being, as I have declared, Z | 
fances, how | furniſned with a great Number o # 4 
made. tbe fimple Ideas conveyed in by ibe 


the Senſes, as they are found in exteriour Things, 


certain Numbers of theſe fimple Ideas go conſtantly together; 


faired to common Apprehenſions, and made uſe of for quick Di- 


patch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, by one Name; which 
by Inadvertency, we are apt afrerwards to talk of, and conſide? 
ads one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many Id 
together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe lin} 
ple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, weaccuſtom our ſelves to ſup} 7 


poſe ſome Subſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whici| 8 
they do reſult; which therefore we call Subſtance, * = 


$7 * This Section which was intended only to ſhew how the Indiv. 1 
duals of diſtinct Species of Subſtances came to be look d upon? 


r an Account of the Idea of Subſtance in general; and as ſucl| Þ 


Idea of Subſtance" to be framed in our Minds ? Is this by abſtraSing «i 


inlaxging ſimple Ideas? No : © But it is by a 2 of mas "yt - 


* ſimple Ideas together: Becauſe not imagining how theſe ſimp s 
Ideas oan ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſur} MF 
© poſe ſome Subſtratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whenef 


all indeed, that is to be ſaid for the Being of Subſtance, That we acc 
Nom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ? It that Cuſtom grounded u 


* . --- 


3 

2 30 
4 
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$..2. So that if any one will examine bimſelf _ Es 
concerning is Notion of pure Subſtance in general, Our Idea of 
he will find he bas no other Idea of it at all, but Subſtance n 


only a Suppoſition of he knows not what Support Seneral. 

W of lycb Qualizies, which are capable of producing 
ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Acci- 
Z dents. If any one ſhould be asked, what is the Subject where- 
in Colour or Weight inheres, be would have nothing to ſay, but 
the ſolid extended Parts: And if he were demanded what is it 


that that Solidiry and Extenſion inhere in, he would not be in a 


much better Caſe, than the Indian before-mentioned, who, ſaying 


that the World was ſupported by a great Elephant, was asked, 


What the Elephant reſted on? To which bis Anſwer was, a great 
| Tortoiſe : But being again preſſed ro know what gave Support ro 


the 


For Figures and Colours, &c. would ao well enough of themſelves, but for 


# 


ſome Fancies Men have accuſtomed themſelves to. 


To which Obje&ion of the Biſhop of Worceſter, In his foft 
our Author * anſwers thus: Herein your Lordſhip Lerter to that 


| ſeems to charge me with two Faults: One, That Biſhop, P. 27, 
| nale tbe general Idea of Subſtance to be framed, not by &c. 


abſtrating and inlarging ſimple Ideas, but by Complica- A 
tion of many (imple 7 3 : The other, as if I had ſaid, The 
Being of 7 94 75 had no other Foundation but the Fancies of Men. 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind Your Lordſhip, That 
I fay in more Places than one, and particularly Book 3.Chap.3.$.6. 
and Book 1. Chap. 11. $.9. where ex profeſſo, I treat of Abſtrattion and 
general Ideas, That they are all made by abſtracting, and therefore 
could not be underſtood to mean, that that of Subſtance was made 


nanny other way; however, my Pen might have ſlipt, or the Negli- 


gence of Expreſſion, where I might have ſomething elſe than the ge- 
neral Idea of Subſtance in View, might make me ſeem to ſay ſo. 
That I was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſtance inthe Paſ- 


' ſage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that Chap- 
ter, which is, Of the e ne Subſtances. And the firſt Section of 
1 


it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words, you have ſet down. 
In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea 
of Subſtance to be made by AbftraQtion , nor any that ſay, it is made 


by a n of many ſimple Ideas together. But ſpeaking in that 
e 


9 3 Plage of. the Ideas of diſtin Subſtances, ſuch as Man, Horſe, 
| Gold, &. I ſay.they are made up of certain Combinations of ſim- 


ple Ideas, which Combinations are looked upon, each of them, as 
one ſimple Idea, though they were many; and we call it by one 


Name of Subſftaxce, though made up of Modes, from the Cuſtom of 
= - D that Combination does ſubſiſt So 
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the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, replied, ſomerhing, he knew not what | 


And thus here, as in all other Caſes, where we uſe Words without 
| having clear and diſtinct Ideas, we talk like Children; who be- 
ing queſtioned what ſuch a Thing is, which they know not, rea- 
dily give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething ; which 
in Truth fignifies no more, when ſo uſed either by Children or 
Men, bur that they know not what; and that the Thing they 
pretend ro know, and talk of, is what they have no diſtinct Idea 


of at all, and ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and inthe Dark. Tbe 
Idea then we have, ro which we give the general Name Sub. 
ſtance, being nothing bur the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support o 
thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot ſub- 
ſiſt /ne re ſubſtante without ſomething to ſupport them, we call tha # 
| LW dippon Bl 
ſtin& Subſtances, ſuch as Oak, Zlephant, Iron, &c. how, though they | 3 
are made up of diſtin& Complications of Modes, yet they are look- - 


PF: 


ed on as one Idea, called by one Name, as making diſtinct ſorts | - 


of Subſtances. 


But that my Notion of Subſtance in general, is quite different from 

theſe, and has no ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas in it, is evident 

| from the immediate following Words, where I ſay: 

+ B. 11. c. 1 The Idea of pure Subſtance in general, is only - 

23.6. 2. * Suppoſitionof we know not what Support of ſuch | 

| © Qualities as are capable of producing ſimple Iden 

in us.“ And theſe I plainly diſtinguiſh all along, particularly | ⁵ 
where I ſay, * Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abfra# Nature 3 

* of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular d- 

ſtinct Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 

dias, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho unknown Cauſe of their Union, : 


makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. | | = 
The other Thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I took the Being f 
. Subſtance to be doubtful, or render'd it ſo by the imperfect and ill 


8 Idea I have given of it. To which I beg leave to ſay, | 
That I ground not the Being, but the Idea of Subſtance, on our 2c· 
cCuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtrarum; for tis ofthe as 


alone I ſpeak there, and nor of the Being C4 Subſtance And having 
every where affirmed and built upon it, That a Man is a Subſtance, 
I cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the Being of Subſtance, 

9h | till I can queſtion or doubt of my own Being. Far- 
J. 5. 29. ther, I ſay, © Senſation convinces us, that there arc 

(47 * ſolid, extended Subſtances, and Reflection, that 

there are thinking ones,” So that I think the Being of Subſtance is not 
 Thaken by what J have ſaid: And if the Idea of it ſhould be yet (the 
Being of Things depending not on our Jaden) the Being Subſtanc: 


would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, We had but an obſcure 4 1 
_ ImperfeR Idea of it, and that that Iais came from our 3 7 
i 8 ; : ES 8 5 , | b 
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Z Our Ideas of Subſtances. 245. 
* Support Subſtantis ; which, according to the true Import of the 
Word, is in plain Engliſh, ſtanding under, or upholding. * 9 
g. 2. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance Of the Sorts 
in general, being thus made, we come to ha ve the of Subſtances. 
Ideas 'of partieular forts of Subſtances, by collect- 


ing ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are by Experience 


and Obſervation of Mens Senſes, taken norice of to exiſt toge- 


g tber, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow from the particular inter- 
nal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſſence of that Subſtance, Thus 
of we come to have the Ideas of a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, Ce. 
o- of which Subſtances, whether any one has any other clear Idea, 
0 farther than of certain ſimple Ideas co-exiſting together, I appeal 
n —-, | EL to 
3 | — | — 6 1 
l our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum ; or indeed, if T ſhould ſay, 


ber Cuſtem grounded upon true Reaſon, or mo? 


ve denote by the Name Subſtance Which, Ithink, —_ 
is a true Reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds the 
= Suppoſition of a Sabſftratum on, in this very Page; even on the Re- 
1 to our Concept ions, that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by tbem- 
ſſelves So that I have the good Luck to agree here with your Lordſhip: 
And conſequently conclude, I have your Approbation in this, That 
the Subſfratum to Modes or Accidents, which is our Idea of Sub- 


ebnet ent of rhe reaſonable part 2 World.” To which our An- 


We had no idea of Subſtance at all. For a great many things may be, 


nnd are granted to have a Being, and be in Nature, of which we have 
no Taras. For Example: It cannot be doubted bur there are diſtin& 
pec ies of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we have no diſtinct Idea: 


at all: It cannot be queſtioned but Spirits have Ways of commu- 


nicating their Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea of it at all. 


The Being then of Subſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwirhſtand= 
ing any thing I have ſaid, let us ſee whether the Hes of ir be not 


I E ſo too. Your Lordſhip asks, with Concern, And is this all indeedthat 
to be ſaid for the Being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the Idea) 


of Subſtance, that we accuſtom our ſelves to 1 Nr 7 . 
ave ſaid, that it is 


grounded upon this, That we cannot conceive how ſimple 1dearof 


3 $ © ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone; and there- 


fore we ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be ſup- B. 11. c. 23. 
ported by ſome common Subject; which Support, 9g. 4. 


Pugna 


ſtance in general, is founded in this, That we cannot conceive 
bow Modes or Accidents can ſubſiſt by themſelves. . 
the Biſhop of Worcefer, as if our Author's Doctrine 
ing Idea, had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the H. His Words 

in this ſecohd Paragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, that have almeſt diſcarded 


thor 
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to every one's own Experience. Tis tbe ordinary Qualities, ob- | 


ſervable in Iron, or a Diamond put together, that make the true 
complex Idea of of thoſe Subſtances which a Smith or a Jewel- 
ler commonly knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, what- 
ever ſubſtantial Forms he may talk of, bas no other Idea of thoſe 
Subſtances than what was framed by a Collection of thoſe ſim- 


ple Ideas which are to be found in them ; only we muſt rake no- 


rice, that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thole ſim- 
ple Ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea of 


ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſift : Ad 
therefore, when we {peak of any ſort of Subſtance, we lay it is 3 


4 Thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualiries, as Body is a Thing that is 


extended, figured, and capable of Motion; a Spirit, 2 we] 1 


9 B 


— 


— ad 


ad: . thor replies: This, my Lord, is an Accuſation, 
In hu fr which your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I do not Þ 


\G In 
— 


Tetter to that readily know what to plead to, becauſe I do notun- 


quit me of, when your Lordſhip looks again into this 23d Chapter 
__ ſecond Book, which you have ices 
ou ill find theſe Words, g 4. © When we talk or think of any parti. 
*. cular ſort of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe,. Stone, 8&c- tho". the Idea v. 
hape of either. of them be but the Complication or Callection of thoſe ſeve- 
* ral Ideas of ſenſible; Qualities, which we uſe to find united in the Thing, 
called Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we cannot concei ve how they ſhould fub- 
alt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppiſe them exiſting.in, and ſupported 
* by ſome common Subject; which Support we denote ly the Name Sub. 
© flance; tho it be certain, we have no clear or diſtiu& Idea of that 
7 Thing we ſuppoſe a Swgport. And again, G 5; © The ſame happens con- 


. cerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Thinking; Reaſoning, Fearing, 3 : 


4 
4 


evident, that having no other Iden or-Novion of Matter, but ſomethin; 


© Kc. which we confidering not to... ſubſiſt. of themſelves; nor er 


E ſuppoſing a Subſtance, | wherein Thinking, Knowing ,.Doubting, and « 
ene. of. Meving, & c. do ſubſi We have at clear 4 Notion of the Na. 
ture or Subftance of Spirit, as we have uf A Bady, the one being ſuppoſed 


* ,t0.be (withour knowing. v hot it i) the Subſtratum'of theſe. Smple iden- 


E we bgve frim. without ; and the other ſuppoſed (with & like Iguorance of 
bat it id is be:the dubſtratum te theſe Operations, which. we experi- 
nent in our, ſalvet it hin. And again, 5. 6. *Whatever therefore be ile 


« ſecret Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of e 3 
| | 7 i EI Z 


more than once; where | 


how they can belong te Body, or be producei by it, are apt to think thiſt | | | 
the Act ions of ſome ot her Subſtance, whith we ch Spirit, whereby yet it | | 


*, wherein, thoſe mony ſimple. Qualities which fe our Senſes ds falt. 


ſhop, P. 6, derſtand what is almoſt to diſcard Subſtance out of tb? 
Ce, _ reaſonable part of the World. If your Lordſhip means 

by it, Thar l deny, or doubt, that there is in the 3 
World any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that your Lordſhip will ac“ 


8 
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capable of thinking; and ſo Hard neſs, Friability, and Pow- 
er to draw Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be found in a Load- 
tone. Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that 
the Subſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomet hing beſides the Extenſion, 
Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, 
though we know not what it is. W . 


— 
0 
1 


g. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any 


3 | particular ſort of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, Mo clear Idea 
Stone, &c. though the Idea we have of either of of Subſtance in 


F them, be bur the Complication or Collection of general. 


I thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, ' 


which we uſe to find united in the Thing called Horſe or Stone - 


YH yer becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſbould ſubſiſt alone, 


2 | * diftinfl Subſtances, are nothing. but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas 


nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported 


by ſome common Subject; which Support, we denote by the Name 


7 Subſtance, though ir be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Idea 


_ 


of that Thing we ſuppoſe a Support. 


J. 5. 


* co-exiſting in ſuch, th ' unknown, Cauſes of their Union, as makes the 


4 | © whole ſubſift of it ſelf.” And farther ſay in the fame Section, Thar 


we ſuppoſe theſe Combinations to reft in, and to be adherent to that un- 


1 | © known common Subject, which inberes not in any Thing elſe. And our 


* complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe fimple Ideas they are made 


, 7 up of, have always the confuſed Idea of ſomet hing to which they belong 
1 | © and in which they ſubſis; and therefore when we ſprak of any ſort of 


* Subſtance, we ſay it #s a Thing having ſuth and ſuch Qualities ; a Bo- 

* dy is @ Thing that is extended, figured, and capable of Motion ; a Spi- 

© Tit, a Thing capable of Thinking. 5 ; f 
Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the 


1 * Subſtance is ſuppoſed Kt > mares, beſides the Extenſion, Fi- 
X gure, Solidity, Motion, Think: 
we know not what it is. 


ing, or other obſervable Idea, chough 


Our 7dea of Body, I ſay, f is an extended, ſo- | 
lid Subſtance ; and our Idea of our Souls, is of a 1 B, 11. c. 
Subſtance that thinks. So that as long as there is any 23. 9. 1 


fach thing as Body or Spirit in the World, I have 


done nothing towards the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part 
8 the World. Nay, as long as there is any ſimple 7a or fenftble 
uality left, according ro my Way of Arguing, Subſtance can- 
not be diſcarded, becauſe all ſimple Ideas, all ſenſible Qualitiescar- 
ry with them a Suppoſicion of a IE to exiſt in, and of a 
Subſtance where they inhere; and of this that whole Chapter is ſd 
full, that I challenge any one who reads it, to think I have almoſt, 
or one * diſcarded Subſtance out F the 'reaſonable part of the World. 
And of this Mar, Horſe, Sun, Water, * Diamond, &c· , 1 
: | | » 4 ave 
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| g. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Operas 
4: clear an tionsof the Mind, vix. Thinking, Reaſoning, Fear- 
Idea of Spirit, ing, &e. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt of 
. Body. themſelves nor apprehending how they can be- 


long to Body, or be produced by it, we are at! 


to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call 


Spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or © 


Notion of Matter, but Something wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power 


of Moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, ie have as clear a Notion of the Sub- E 


ſtance of Spirit, as we have of Body; the one being ſuppoſed to 


be (without knowing what it is) the Sub/tratum to thoſe fimple | q no: 


Jdeas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed (with | 3 | 
like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to thoſe Ope- 
_ rations which we experiment in our ſelves within. Tis plain | 
5 FH | then, 


have mentioned of diſtinct ſorts of Subſtances, will be my Wit- 3 | 


neſſes as long as any ſuch thing remain in Being; of which I ſay, 
| * © That the Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combinations if 


o* 11. c. 124 * fimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diftinf# particular | Z 
6. J 


 . ©, Things, ſubſiting by themſelves, in which the ſuppoſed 
* or confaſed Idea of 1 9 is always the firſt and chit. 


I by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the World, | ; 


your Lordſhip means, That I have deſtroyed, and almoſt diſcarded 

the true Idea we have of it, by calling it a Subſtre- 
„B. II. c. 23. um, A Suppoſition of we knom not what Support of ſuch 
FJ. 1.9.2.9. 3. Qualities as are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in ut, 


TB.11.C-13, an obſcure relative Idea. , That without knowing what | 3 


8. 19. it is, it is that which ſupports Accidents ; ſo that of Sub- 


Nance, we have no Idea of what it ir, but only a confur's, | i 


| obſcure one, of what it does. I muſt confeſs this, and the like I have 

ſaid of our Ideas of Subſtance ; and ſhould be york glad to be con- 
vinced by your Lordſhip, or any Body elſe, that I have ſpoken too 
meanly of it. He that would ſhew mea more clearer and diſtin 
Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kindneſs I ſhould thank him for. 
But this is the beſt I can hicherto find; eitherin my own Thoughts, 
or in the Books of Logicians; for their Account or Idea of it, is, 
that it is Ens, or Res per ſe Subſitens, & ſubſtans Accidentibus ; which, 
in Effect, is no more but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing, or in 
ſhort, ſomething they know not whar, or of which they have no 
clearer Idea, than that it is ſomeching which ſupports Accidents, or 
other ſimple 1dcas or Modes, or an Accident. So that I do not ſee 
but Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole Tribe of Logi/cians, muſt 


be reckon d with the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, who 2 
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1 'S.... that the Idea of corporeal Subſtance in Matter, is as remote 
ts | Zfrom our Conceptions and Apprehenſions, as that of ſpirirual- 
of | Z$ubſtance, or Spirit; and therefore from our not baving any 
„ Notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more conclude its 
vm | Non. exiſtence, than we can, for the ſame Reaſon, deny the 


1 | EFExiftence of Bady : Ir being as rational to affirm, there is no 
. a becauſe 25, have no clear and diſtinct Idea of the Sub- 
le | EZ tance of Matter, as to ſay, there is no Spirit, becauſe we have 


no clear and diſtinct Idea of the Subſtance of a Spirit. 

3 6. Whatever therefore be RO Fat Soo . F | 

tract Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas Of the ſorts 

o — have of particular diſt inct ſorts of Subſtances, are of Subſtances. 

le nothing but ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas, | 

2 | co; exiſting in ſuch, though unknown. Cauſe of their Union, as 

». | Z makes tbe whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. Tis hy ſych Combinations of 

” | ſacmple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular bye. 
| | 8 

d almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the World. _ 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians 

Y, of Note in the Schools, ſhould own, That we have a very imper« 

of Wet, obſcure, inadequate Idea of Subſtance, would it nor be a lit» 

ar tle too hard to charge us with diſcarding Subſtance out of the 

d | World? For what almoſt diſcarding and reaſongble Part of the 

f. | World, ſignifies, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly comprehend: 

d, | But let almeft, and reaſonale Part ſigniſie here what they will, for 

4 l dare ſay your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them, would not 

your Lordſhip think you were a little hardly dealt with, if for ac- 

ch knowledging your ſelf to have a very imperfect and inadequate I- 

, des of God, or of ſeveral other Things which in this very Treatiſe 

a: you confeſs our Underſtandings comes ſhort in, and cannot com- 

3. prehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of thoſe Gentlemen that 

d, | bave almeft diſcarded God, or thoſe other myſterious Things, where 

ve of you contend we have very imperfect and inadequate Ideas, ont of 

n- | 88 zbe reaſonable World? For I ſuppoſe. your Lordſhip means by s/meſt diſ- 

"0 | carding out of thereaſonable World, ſomerhing that is blameable, for it 

& | ſeems not to be ipſerted for a Commendation ; and yet I think he de- 

r. ſerves no Blame, who owns the having imperfe&,inadequate,obſcure 

s, Ideas, where he has no better: However, if it be inferr'd from 

s, | i thence, that either he a/moſt excludes thoſe Things out of Being, or 

h, out of rational Diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable World ; 

in for the firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe the Being of Things 

0 in the World depends not on our Ideas ; The latter indeed is true 

or in ſome Degree, but is no Fault; for it is certain, that where we 

ee | haye imperfect, inadequate, confus d, obſcure Ideat, we cannot 

ſt D iſcourſe and Reaſon about thoſe Things ſo well fully, and clear- 

„ . t we kad perſed, adequare, clear, and din 4%. | 
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of Subſtances to our ſelves ; ſuch are the Ideas we have of their ſe. 
veral Species in our Minds ; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpeci. 
fick Names, fignify to others, v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, Vater, Iron; 
upon hearing which Words, every one who underftands the Lan- 
guage, frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe feveral ſim- 
ple Ideas, which he has uſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt toge. 
ther under thar Denomination ; all which he ſuppoſe to reſt in, 


Ty oe” 


and be, as it were, adherent to that unknown common Subjea, 


which inheres not in any Thing elſe. Though in the mean time C 


it be manifeſt, and every one upon Enquiry into his own Thoughts, 
will find, that he has no other Idea of any SubPance, v. g. let it be 
Gold, Horſe, Tron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has barely i 


of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which he fuppoſes to inhere, with a 8 
Suppoſition of ſuch a Subſtratum as gives, as it were, a Suppon 
to thoſe Qualities, or ſimple Ideas, which he has obſerved to ex 
ift united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun, What is it, but 
e | an 
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Other obe 4B made againft the following Puts: of this 1 
Paragraph by that Reverend Prelate, viz. The Repetition of the M1! 
Story of the naian Philoſopher, and the talking like Children — 14 


Bout Subſtance: To which our Author replies: 


= Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice, 


that I paralell more than once our Hdep of Subſtance with the = 

dan Philoſophers.” He knew not what ſupporred the Tortoiſe, G. 

This Repetition is, Iconfeſs, a Fault in exact > ior 5 But | "WE 
4 


having acknowledg'd and excus'd it in rbefe Words in m 


reface 


Jem net ignorant hom little I herein conſult my own Reputation, when? 
* knowingly let my Eſſay go with a Fault ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judici- 8 
ous, who are always the niceſt Readers. And there farther add, U i 


I did not publiſh my Effay for ſuch great Maſters of Knowledge as f. 


* Lordſhip ; but fitted it to Men of my own Size, to whom Repetitim 


*"2might be ſometimes uſeful. It would not therefore have been be 
ſides 3 Lordſhip's Generoſity (who were not intended to be pu- 

by this Repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch a Fault as thi, * 
in one who pretends not beyond the lower Rank of Writers. But 


voke 


Iſee your Lordfhip would have me exact, and without any Fault; E th 


and T wiſh I could be ſo, the better to deſerve your Lordſhip's Ap ä 


Probation. 


* *My Saying, © 7hat when we talk of Subſtance, we talk like Childrn;, 
ho being ait d a Queſtion about ſomething, which they know not, read. 


© by givethir ergaben Anſwer, That it 1s 1 our Lord? 
s that follow: 1 


ſhip ſeems mightily to lay to heart in theſe Wor 


"know not how it can be remedied: For if we cannot come at arational Ide: 


A 


„ * 


- of Subſtance, we can buve no Principle & Certainty te go upon in this Delon 
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its Subſiſtence by it felf? To which our Author an- 381 


4 | there is any ſuch Thing as Subſtance ? You ſeem by this Queſtion 
IT 6» conclude, This the 7H of ' Thing ther fait by ir Jo, med 
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an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas, Bright, Hor, Round 


9 
HE 


Ick, baving a conſtant regular Motion, at a certain Diſtance from 
| Fs, and, perhaps, ſome other? As he who thinks and diſcourſes 


Jof the Sun, has been more or leſs accurate, in obſerving rhoſe 


which he calls the Sun. Is | 
9. 7. For he bas the perfeQteft Idea of any of Power & great 
the particular ſorts of Subſtance, who has gather d part of our 
and put together moſt of choſe ſimple Ideas which complex Ideas 
do exiſt in it, among which are ro be reckoned. of Subſtancet. 
its active Power and paſſive Capacities; which ©. 
though not fimple Idzar, yet in this Reſpect, for Brevity's ſake, 
may coveniently enough be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the 
Power of drawing Iron, is one of the Ideas of the complex one 
Jof that Subſtance we call a Load-ſtone, and a Power * ſo 


2X If your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter des of Subſtance 
than mine is, which T have given an Account of, your Lordſhipis 
not at all concern d in what I have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe 
dia of Subſtauce, whether a rational or not rational Idea, is like 
; mine, ſomething he knows not what, muſt in that, with me; talk 
like Children, when they ſpeak'of ſomething they know not whit. 
For a Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſupports Accidents, is 


ſomething he knows not what; and a Country-man that ſays, The 
2X Foundation of the great Church at Harlem is ſupported by ſome- 
, thing, he knows not what; and a Child that ſtands in the Dark, 
upon his Mother's Muff, and ſays he ſtands upon ſomething he 
knows not what, in this Reſpect talk all Three alike. But if the 


Country. man knows, that the Foundation, of the Church of Hur. 
em is ſupported by a Rock, as the Houſes about Briſol are; or by 


4 Gravel, as the Houſes about Enden are; or by wooden Piles, as the 


Xx Houſes in 4mfterdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and 


TJ diftio& 12s of the Thing chat ſuppores rhe Church, he does not 
: talk of this Matter as a Child; nor will he of the” Support of Ac. 


cidents, when he has a clearer and more diſtinct lde of it, than 


chat it is barely ſomerhing. But as long as we think like Children, 
in Caſes where our Idea are no clearer nor diſtincter than cheirs, 
X 1 agree with your Lordſhip, That 1 know not bow it con be remidied, 
but chat we muſt talk likerhem. ooo 9 0 1 


þ : +74 JAY 
Farther, the Biſhop asks, Whether there be Tio © Mr. Böss 
ifference between the bare Being of 2 Thing, and 3d Lem p. 


ſwers, Yes. But what will that do to prove, that u- 


on my Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, thac 


3 ſenfible Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which are in that thing, 
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ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon to be a part of 7 
33 IE — A 29 G N wy * the 2 E 


| Wence in another ? Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal, they are ve 
a 


ifferent 7deas. But for 1 ou have no clear and diſtin 
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| he Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a part of rhe complex 


ven Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take . of, 
Sub. terminating only in the Alteration of ſome ſenſible Qualities in 


ing: | Whoſe Subjects on which they operate, and ſo making them exhi- 
| bit ro us new ſenſible Ideas; therefore it is that I have reckoned 
1 it tele Powers amongſt the ſimple Ideas which make the complex 
ub. Jones of the forts of Subſtances ; though theſe Powers conſidered 
is themſelves, are truly complex Ideas. And in this looſer Senſe, 
I crave leave to be underſtood, when I name any of theſe Poten- 
ialities amongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we recollect in our Minds, 
wben we think of particular Subſtances, For the Powers that are 
ſeverally in them, are neceſſary to be conſidered, if we will have 
true diſtinct Notions of the ſeveral forts of Subſtances. 
. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers mas And why. 
great part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances; _ I 
Face their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in moſt of them 
FMferve principally to diftinguiſh Subſtances one from another, and 
commonly make a conſiderable part of the complex Idea of the 
ſeveral ſorts of them. For our Enes failing us in the Diſcovery 
Jof the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute Parts of Bodies 
on which their real Conſtitutions and Differences depend, we are 
one fain to make uſe of their ſecondary Qualities, as the Characte- 
o friſtical Notes and Marks whereby to frame Ideas of them in 
no.. our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from another. All which 
ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare 
h. Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opium, are, as well as 
je: its Soporifick or Anodyne Virtues, meer Powers depending on its 
7 primary Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different Ope- 
, rations on different Parts of our Bodies. | | 


our | . | POET: * 
3X Your Lordſhip has the Ides of ſubfifting by it ſelf, and therefore 
al vou conclude, you have a clear and diſtin& Aw the Thing that 
_ e, y it ſelf; which, methinks, is all one, as if your Country- 
man fhould ſay, he hath an Idea of a Cedar of Lelanon, that it is a 
a. Tree of Nature, to need no Prop to lean on for its Support; there- 
; 1 fore he has a clear and diſtin Ides of a Cedar of Lebanon: Which 
ely clear and diſtinQ Ideas, when he comes to examine, is nothing but 
a general one of a Tree, with which his indetermined [des of a Ce- 
dar isconfounded. Juſt ſo is the Idea of Sabftance; which, hows 
i ever called clear and diſtinQ, is confounded. with the general in- 
determined Idea of ſomerhing. But ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſub- 
r ſiſting by its ſelf, give us a clear and diſtin Idea of Subſſanre, how 
4 Y does that prove, That upon my Principles we can come to no Certainty 
nd Reaſon, that there is any ſuch Thing ar Swhſtance in the World ? Wk 
= the Propoſition to be proved B | 
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1 9. 9. The Ideas eha: te 2 * ones of ch. 
ee ſorts of eal Subſtances, are of theſe three forts. FE 
pros The Ideas of the primary Qualities of This, tt 
our complex Which are diſcovered by our Senſes, and are} * 
ones of Sub- them even when we perceive them not; ſuch ar; 
Gances.. the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Me. 
 .._.___ _..$ion of the parts of Bodies which are really in 
them, whether we rake notice of them or no. Secondly, The 
ſenfible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are n 
thing but the Powers thoſe Subſtances have to produce ſever! 

Ideas in us by our Senſes ; which Ideas are not in the Thing 
themſelves otherwiſe than as any Thing is in its Cauſe. Third), 
The Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance, to give or receiv WM". 
ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subftance 6 3 
altered ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what it did be 
fore; theſe are called active and paſſive Powers, as far as w * 
have any Notice or Notion of them, terminate only in ſenſie 
ſimple Ideas. For whatever Alteration a Loadſtone bas the Powe 
to make in the minute Particles of Iron, we ſhould have no No 8 
tion of any Power it had at all ro operate on Iron, did not is 
ſenfible Motion diſcover it; and I doubt not, bur there are i 
thouſand Changes, that Bodies we daily handle have a Power u 3 | 
cauſe in one another, which we never ſuſpect, becauſe they ns 
appear in ſenſible Effects. | | FLY 1 
„ §. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make a great jo 
Powers make of our complex Ideas of Subſtances, He that will e: 
A great part amine bis complex ſdea of Gold, will find ſever . 
our complex of its Ideas, that make it up, to be only Po-wõen 
Ideas of Sub= az the Power of being melted, but of not ſpendg 
Cances. it ſelf in the Fire; of being diſſolved in Ag. Repu M8 
5 are Ideas as neceſſary to make up our complex % 8 
of Gold, as its Colour and Weight: Which, if duly confidere! 8 
are alſo nothing hut different Powers. For to ſpeak truly, 14 
louneſs is not actually in Gold; but is a Power in Gold 1 8 
produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed in a due Lig: "8 
And the Heat, which we cannot leave out of our Idea of it 
Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the white Colour it i 
troduces into Wax. Theſe ate both equally Powers in the 1 
operating by the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts,“ 
on a Man, as to make him have the Idea of Heat; and fo 0 it 
Wax, as to make it capable to produce in a Man the 14:4 © ñ 
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Ay 6. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern | 
hire. | the mioure Particles of Bodies, and the real Con- The now ſe 
3 ? ſtitution on which their ſenfible Qualities depend, condary Qua- 
h jo I doubt nor bur they would produce quite different Iities of Bodies 
M Ideas in us; and that which is now the yellow Co- would diſape 
I 1 our of Gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead Pear, if me 
To of it, we ſhould ſee an admirable Texture of — — 
re 1. barts of a certain Size and Figure. This Micro- 2 5 | 
ever ſcopes plainly diſcover to us: For what ro our i 
"bing naked Eyes produces a certain Colour, is by thus | 5 
r. 2 oy ag, The Acuteneſs of our Senſes, diſcovered to be quite 
Wt Ja different Thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the Propor- 
ce 6 tion of the Bulk of the minute Parts of a coloured Object to 
id be our uſual Sight, produces different Ideas from what ir did be- 
s w. fore. Thus Sand, or pounded Glaſs, which is opaque, and 
nl White to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and a 
owe Hair ſeen this way, lofes irs former Colour, and is in great mea- 
No ore pellucid, with a mixture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, 
in uch as appear from the Refraction of Diamonds, and other 
ae: lucid Bodies. Blood to the naked Eye, appears all red; but by 
m_ good Microſcope, wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſhews only 
nen I me few Globules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor; 
and how theſe red Globules would appear, if Glaſſes could be 


found that yer could magnify them 1000, or 10000 times more, is 
pan 8 5 5 

ler, Puncertain. | : 
5 F. 12. The infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and our Faculties 
%, all Things about us, hath fitted our Senſes, Fa- of Diſcovery © 


an a cvlries, and Organs, to the Conveniences of Life, ſuited to our 
0! and the Buſineſs we have to do here. We are Stare. 
1 able, by our Senſes, ro. know, and diſtinguiſh 

| Things; and to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our 
Va =X Ules, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the Exigencies of this 
4 6 Life. We have inſight enough into their admirable Contri- 
ieh. Vances, and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify the Wiſ- 
0 dom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Know- 
1 I ledge as this, which is ſuired to our preſent Condition, we want 


Su vot Faculties to attain. Bur ir. appears not, that God intended 

due ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
we them: That perhaps is not in the Comprebenfion of any 
0 3 finite Being. We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and weak 
as they are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures, to lead us to 
be Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our 
Duty and we. are fined well enough with Abilities to ps 
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for the Conveniences of Living: Theſe are our Buſineſs in tl; Þ& | 
World. But were our Senſes alter d, and made much quick; Þ 
and acuter, the Appearance and ourward Scheme of Thing Þ \ 
would have quite another Face to us; and I am apt to think MF , 
would be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well-being iz} & 1 
this part of the Univerſe, which we inhabit. He that conſider! 
how little our Conſtitution is able ro bear a Remove into ps 
of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly breat: # 
in, will have reaſon to be ſatisſied, that in this Globe of Earth 
.allotred for our Manſion, the All- wiſe Architect has ſuited on 7 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to another, 
If our Senſe of Hearing were but 1000. times quicker than! 
is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us. And we ſhoull 
in the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able ro ſleep or meditate, MF « 
than in the middle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructe f 
of our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1000, or 100000 tim ec 
more acute than it is now by the beft Microſcope, Things ſe. } 
.veral Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his Sigi 
now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he woul! 
come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of the 
minute Parts of corporeal Things; and in many of them, pro 
bably, get Ideas of their internal Conſtitution: But then he would! 
be in a quite different World from other People: Nothing woul 7 
appear — ſame to him, and others: The viſible Ideas of even 
Thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether he, and ie 
reſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the Objects of Sight, « 
have any Communication about Colours, their Appearances b. 
ing ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a Quickneſs and Te- 
derneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or ſo mud 
as open Day-light; nor take in bur a very ſmall part of a 
Object at once, and that too only at a very near Diſtanc. 
And if by the help of ſuch Microſcopical Eyes, (if I may 
call them) a Man could penerrate. farther than ordinary in 
the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Texture of Bodies, I "i 
would not make any great Advantage by the Change, if ful F 
an acute Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the Ma 8 
ker and Exchange; if he could not ſee Things he was to avoii i 
at à convenient Diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh Things he had to dd 
with, by thoſe ſenfible Qualities others do. He that was ſhar ?, 
| Eghred enough to ſee. the Configuration of the minute PI. 

-Ticles of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what pect 
- liar Structure and Impulſe its elaftick Motion depends, woul! 9 
- go doubt diſcover ſomerhing very admirable: But if . 3 
. amen, IF 


—— — 
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tin, framed; could not view at once the Hand, and the Character, of 
' 2 rhe Hour- plate, and thereby at a Diſtance ſee what a Clock it 


was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that Acute- 
EX neſs ; which, whilſt ir diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of the 
Parts of the Machine, made him loſe its Uſe. 5 
. 11. And here give me leave to propoſe an Conjecture 4- 
extravagant Conjecture of mine, viz. That fince bout Spirits. 


| ] we have ſome Reaſon (if there be any Credit to 


be given to the Report of Things, that our Philoſophy cannor 


A account for,) to imagine, that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves 
Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conformation of Parts. 
X Whetber one great Advantage ſome of them have over us, may 


not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves 
Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit them 10 their 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Objects they would 
conſider. For how much would that Man exceed all others in 
Knowledge, who had but the Faculty ſo to alter the Structure 
of -his Eyes, that one Senſe, as ro make it capable of all the 
XX ſeveral Degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes (ca- 
X ſually ar firſt light on) has taught us to conceive ? What won- 
ders would he diſcover, who would ſo fit his Eyes to all ſorts of 
Objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the Figure and Motion of 
X the minute Particles in the Blood, and other Juices of Animals, 


as diſtinctly as be does at other times, the Shape and Motion 
of the Animals themſelves. But to us, in our preſent State, un- 
alterable Organs, ſo contrived, as to diſcover the Figure and 


Motion ot the minute Parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe 


2 | ſenfible Qualiries we now obſerve in them, would, perhaps, be 


3 of no Advantage. God has, no doubt, made them ſo, as is beſt 
for us in our preſent Condition. He hath fitted us for the 
Neighbourhood of the Bodies that ſurround us, and we have to 


do with: And though we cannot, by the Faculties we have, 


rttain to a perfect Knowledge of Things, yet they will ſerve us 


well enough for thoſe Ends above - mentioned, which are our 


great Concerament. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for laying be- 


fore him ſo wild a+ Fancy, concerning the Ways of Perception 
ia Beings above us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt 
i whether we can imagine any Thing about the Knowledge of 
Angels, but aſter this manner, ſome way or other, in Propor- 
tion to what we find and obſerve in our ſelves.” And though 
we cannot but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of 


x God, may frame Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, arj 
ways of perceiving Things W them, than we have; yet 
7 8 aur 
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our Thoughts can go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible | 7 
is for us to enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received 
from our own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition, aa * 
leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ftartle | © 

us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient, and moſt learned Fathers of | © 
the Charch, ſeemed to believe, that they had Bodies: And th 
is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence, is unknown | 


to us. | 


Apprehenſions, and the Names of them fimple Terms; yet in 
effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the Idea which 2d 
Engliſu- man ſigniſies by the Name Swan, is white Colour, long 


Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all theſe of 1 


a certain Size, with a Power of ſwimming in the Water, and 


making a certain kind of Noiſe, and, perhaps to a Man wo 
has long obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, ſome other Properties, 
Which all terminate in ſen6ble fimple Ideas, all united in on: 


— 


common Subject. 


| beginning 
r 


Nance, we are able to 


material 


which we have no diſti 


Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of 


Which likewiſe we have no pofitive Idea, we have the Idea of | 7 
Matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct an Idea, as the other: 1 | 


The Idea of Thinking, and moving a Body, being as ** . 
; | n 


bet 
7 
2 


is 
=» 

1 
- 


x 22 <0 : 
:44Þ 


3 
4 . 


n 9. 14. But to return to the Matter in hand; 
Complex Ideas the Ideas we have of Subſtances, and the Ways 
of Subſtances, we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecifick Ideas of Sub- 

ſtances are nothing elſe but a Collection of à certain 
Number of ſimple Ideas, conſidered as united in one Thing. Thel 
Ideas of Subſtances, though they are commonly called ſimple 


£20 J. 15. Beſides the complex Ideas we have o“. 
Idea ef Spi- waterial ſenſible Subſtances, of which I have lat 
vitusl Subs ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 
ftancer,aeclesr thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which ve 
as of bodily experiment daily in our ſelves, as Thinking, U- 
Subſtances. . Willing, Knowing, and Power o 
otion, Sc. co-exifting in ſome Sub- 

ame ehe complex Idea of an immaterial! 
Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Thinking, 3 
Perceiving. Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves and + © 
ther Things, we have as clear a Perception and Notion of im- 
Subſtances, as we have of material. For putting to- 

. gether the Idea, of Thinking and Willing, or the Power of | 
moving or quieting er Motion, joined to Subſtance, o 

| Idea, we have the Idea of an immi- - 

xerial Spirit; and by putting together the Ideas of coherent ſolid | Þ 


a 
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3 diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, Solidity, and being 


| 1 moved. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſupport 


thoſe Ideas we call Accidents. It is for want of Reflection that 


we are apt to think, that our Senſes ſhew us nothing but mate- 


s | rial Things. Every Act of Senſation, when duly conſidered; 
XZ gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal 


and Spiritual. For whilſt I know, by Seeing or Hearing, Se. 


: that there is ſome Corporeal Being without me, the Object of 


Y | that Senſation, I do more certainly know, that there is ſome Spi- 
XX ritual Being within me, that ſees and hears. This I muſt be con- 


n uvinced cannot be the Action of bare inſenſible Matter; nor ever 


could be without an immarerial thinking Being. 
9. 16. By the complex Idea of extended, figu- Xo Idea of 


red, coloured, and all other ſenfible Qualities, atftra# Sub- 
XZ which is all that we know of it, we are as far from face. 


the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew 


nothing at all: Nor after all the Acquaintance and Familiarity, 


X which we imagine ws have with Matter, and the many Qualities 


is conſequent to it, Liberty. For as Body cannot 


Aten aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in Bodies, will 


it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that they have any 


| | more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, than they have 


belonging ta immaterial Spirit, 
9. 17, The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Bo- The Cobeſon 


; | dy, as contra-diftinguiſhed to Spirit, are the Coheſi · of ſolid parts, 


on of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable Parts, and and Impulſe, 


= 4 Power of communicating Motion by Impulſe. Theſe, he Primary 
I think, are the original Ideas proper and peculiar Ideas of Body. 
to Body; for Figure is but the Conſequence of fi- 

2X nice Extenfion. 


F. 18, The Ideas we have belonging; and peculiar Thinking and 


0 Spirit, are Thinking, and Will, or a Power of Motivity, the 


putting Body into Motion by Thought, and, which Primary Ideas 
of Spirit. 
bur communicate its Motion by Impulſe, to ano- 
ther Body, which ir meets with at reſt, ſo the Mind can put Bo- 
dies into Motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleaſes. The Ideas 
2 3 Duration, and Mobility, are common to them 
S. 19. There is no Reaſon why it ſhould be _ Spirits en- 
thought ſtrange, that I make Mobility belong to pable ef Mon 
_ : For having no othet Ides of Motion, but en. 
ange of Diſtance, wich other Beings, chat are : 
0 73 R 2 | | con- 
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conſidered as at reſt; and finding, that Spirits as well as Bo. 
dies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do op. 
rate at ſeveral Times in ſeveral Places, I cannot bur attribute 
| Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the infinite Spirit 
I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as well 2 
| my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diftance with ary 
other Body, or Being, as Body itſelf, and ſo is capable of Moti: 


- on. And if a Mathematician can conſider a certain Diftance, o! i « 
= a Change of that Diftance between two Points, one may cer- - 
| rainly conceive: 4 Diftance, and a Change of Diſtance between 

| two Spirus; and ſo conceive their Motion, their Approach 1 f 
| Removal, one from another. -— 2 
5 F. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think 


| will, and operate on his Body, in the Place where that is; bu: 
| cannot operate on a Body, ar in a Place, an hundred Miles di- 


ſtant from it. No Body can imagine, that his Soul can think, ⁵⁶ 
| or move Body at Oxfard, whilſt he is at London; and can- 
| not but know, that being united ro his Body, it conſtantly 
changes Place all the whole Journey, between Oxford and Lon- 
don, as the Coach or Horſe does that carries him; and I think 
1.8 may be ſaid to betrnly all that while in Motion; or if that wil! 
nn not be allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough of its Motion, is 
' being ſeparated from the Body in Death, I thipk, will: For to 
i conſider it as going out of the Body, or leaving it, and yet tv 


have no Idea of irs Motion, ſeems to me impoſſible. 

| g. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 

| becauſe it hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Ubi; 

$ ſuppoſe that way of Talking will not now be of much Weigh: 

to many in an Age that is not much diſpoſed ro admire, ot 

ſuffer themſelves ro be deceived by ſuch unintelligible Ways 7 

of Speaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in th 

|, "ll Diſtinction, and that it is applicable ro our preſent Purpoſe, | 

| defife him to pur it into intelligible Engliſh ; and then from thence 8 

| draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not capable 

1 of Motion, Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed to GO D, 
. an becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite 

1 pirit. | | | 


9. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea o! 
my - - Idea Sou, an immarerial Spirit, with our complex Idea of i 
þ kt | nd Body cm- Body, and ſee whether there be any more Obſcu - 
1404 pared. . Tity in one than in the other, and in which-moſt. 

| Our 1deaof Body, as I think, is an extended ſolid 
Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by Impulſe: Ane 
A our 
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Jour Idea of our Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a Subſnce 
bute tbat thinks, and has a Power of exciting Mot ion in Body, by 
piri Will, or Thought. Theſe, I think, are our complex Ideas of 
* 7 and Body, as contra-diſtinguiſhed ; and now ler us examine 
a which has moſt Obſcurity in it, and Difficulty to be apprehend- 
fot. ed. I know that People, whoſe Thoughts are immerſed in 
„% Natter, and have ſo ſubjected their Minds to their Senſes, that 
ter. tbey ſeldom reflect on any thing beyond them, are apt to ſay, 
veen they cannot comprehend a thinking Thing ; which, perhaps, is 
vec us: Bur I affirm, when they confider it well, they can no 
more comprebend an extended Thing. | | | 
9. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what tis Coheſion of ſo- 
by thinks in him; he means, he knows not what the % Parts in 
di. AF Subſtance is of that thinking Thing: No more, Body, as hard 
ink bay I, knows he what the Subſtance is of that ſo- 70 be conceived 
can. lid Thing. Farther, if he ſays, I know not how 27 Thinking | 
at be thinks; I aniwer, Neither knows be how he is in # Soul. 
ag 1 extended; how the ſolid Parts of Body are uni- . 
bing ted, or cohere together to make Extenſion. For though the Preſ- 
wil ſure of the Particles of Air may account for the Coheſion of ſeve= 
1 ral Parts of Matter that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and 
- bave Pores leſs than the Corpulcles of Air; yer the Weight, or 
70 bfreſſure of the Air, will nor explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the 
T to "2X Coherence of the Particles of Air rhemſelves. And if the Preſ- 
ac. ſure of the Zther, or any ſubtile Matter than the Air, may 
12 uniie and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as 
151 well as other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and 
18% bold cogether the Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle 
So E | of that Materia ſubtilis.” So that that Hy potheſis, how ingeni- 
43 EE. ouſly ſever explained, by ſhewing, thar the Parts of ſenfible 
b 1 Bodies are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſen- 
ys ſible Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Ether ir ſelf; and by 
"ble how much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other 
'D. Bodies are held together, by the external Preſſure of rhe Ather, 
and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Cohefion and 
nite Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the Dark concerning 
| rde Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the ther it ſelf ; 
So which we can neither conceive without Parts, they being Bo- 
0 dies, and divifible; nor yer how their Parts cohere, they want- 
(cu- "IF ing that Cauſe of Cobeſion which is given of the Cobefion of 
oft, the Parts of all other Bodies. „% „„ 
_ S. 24. But in Truth, :be Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how 
ind great ſoe ver, can be no intelligible Cauſe of the Cobeſion of the ſolid 
n e ee | R 3 Parts 
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Parts of. Matter. For though ſuch a Prefſure may binder the | 
Avulſion of two poliſhed: Superficies one from another, in a Line 
zerpengicular io them, as in the Experiment of two poliſhed 
Marbles - yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Separation by | 
a Motion in a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces : Becauſe the | i 
ambient Fluid, having a full Liberty to ſucceed in each Point 
of Space deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts ſuch a Motion of 
Bodies ſo joined, no more than it would reſiſt the Motion of 
that Body, were it on all Sides inyironed by that Fluid, ard 
touched no other Body : And therefore, if there were no other 
Caule of Cohefion, all Parts of Bodies muſt be eafily ſeparable "i 
by ſuch à lateral fliding Motion. For if the Preſſure of the 
her he the adequate :auſe of Coheſion, where ever that Y 
Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion. And fince it | 
cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, (as has been 
ſhewed) therefore in every imaginary Plane, interſecting any 
Mals of Matter, there hee be no more Coheſion, than of two 
poliſhed Surfaces, which will always, notwithſtanding any ima- 
inable Prefſure of a Fluid, eaſily flide one from another, 
50 that, perhaps, bow clear an Idea ſoever we think we have 
of the Extenſion of Body, which is nothing but che Coheſion 
of fold Parts, he that ſhalt well conſider it in his Mind, may 
have reaſon. to conclude, That tis as eafie for him to have 4 
clear Idea how the Soul thinks, . as how Body is extended. For 
fince Body is no farther, nor. otherwiſe extended, than by tbe 
Union ard Coheſion of its. ſolid Parts, we thall very ill compre» 
bend the Exren/ion of Body, without underſtanding wherein 
conſiſts the Union and Coheſion of its Parts; which ſeems to me 
as incomprehenſible, as the manner of Thinking, and how it is 
performed. Ed / | 
9235. I allow it is uſual for moſt People ro wonder, how 
any one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 
Day obſerve. Do we nat ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the 
Parts of Bodies flick firmly together? Is there any thing more 
mmon? And what doubt can there be made of ir > And the 
Wh! like, 1 ſay, concerning Thinking, and voluntary Motion: Do we 
Wh) nat every Moment experiment it in our ſelves, and. therefore 
11 can, it be doybred ? The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs; but 
when we would a little qearer look into ir, and conſider how 
it is done, there, I think, we are a. Loſs, both in the one 
—_— other; = can as OT how the 8 
of Body cgherę, as, hong we gur ſelves perceive, or move. 
a bat 304 ane intelligibly explain ro. me, n 


Sen 2 


I. „ 0 e n e © -A ty 


. 2 
r 


Motion: And the Particles of Mater are alſo fo een. 
one from another, that the leaft Force ſenſibly ſepara | 
= Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Motion, we muff allow 
them to have no Cohefion one with another; and yer let bus 
a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, they conſolidare, theſe lir- 
© tle Atoms cohere, and ate not, without great Force, ſeparable. 
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of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe from 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an 
Z Hour-glaſs,) come in few Moments to be ſo united, and adhere 
ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt force of Mens 
Arms cannot ſeparate them: A conſidering Man will, I ſuppoſe, 
be here ar a loſs, to ſatisſie his own, or another Man's Under- 
x ftanding. b | ny 


F. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid we call 
Water, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I never heard of. any 
one, who by a Microſcope {and yer I have heard of ſome, 
that have magnified to 10000; nay, to much above loo 
times) pretended to perceive their diſtincx Bulk, Fig _ 
— them. 


He char could find the Bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe lir- 
tle Bodies together ſo firmly ; he that could make known the 


this primary and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of Body, will befound, 


Cement that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to another, would 


diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret : And yer when 
that was done, would he be far enough from making the Rxten- 


fion of Body (which is the Coheſion of its ſolid Parts) intelligi- 


ble, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſted the Union, or Conſoli- 
dation of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, or ot the 


leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. Whereby ir appears, that 


when examined, to be as incomprebenſible, as any Tbing be- 


longing to our Minds, and a /v!id extended Subſtance, as bard to be 
= conceived, as a thinking immaterial one, whatever Difficulries 
ſome would raiſe Hl it. 


Preſſure which is bronghr to explain rhe Cobeßon of Bodies, 
is as unintelligible as the Cobeſion it ſelf, For if Matter be 


9. 27. For, ro extend our Thoughts a little farther, that 


@ conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Con 


© templation to rhe Extremities of the Univerſe, and there fee 


what conceivable Hopes, wat Bond he can imagitie to hold this 
Maſs of Matter in ſo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence 


Steel has irs Firmneſs, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hard- 
neſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt bave its 
Extremes; and there muſt be fomething to hinder it from ſeat- 
| tering affunder, If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw 
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bimſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, le: 
him conſider what Light he thereby brings to the Cobeſion of 


Body; and whether he be ever che nearer making it intelligi. 1 


ble by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and 


moſt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of | E 


Body (wbich is nothing bur the Coheſion of ſolid Parts,) from | 


being clearer. or more diſtin, when we would enquire into 


the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Idea of Think- 


as much Motion is loſt ro one Body, as is got to the other, 
which is the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have no other Concep- 
tion, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one Body into ano- 


ther; which, I think, is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how 
our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by Thought; which we e- 
very Moment find they do. The increaſe of Motion by Im- 
pulſe which is obſerved or believed ſometimes to happen, is yet 
harder to be underſtood. We have by daily Experience, clear 


Evidence of Motion produced both by Impulſe, and by Thougbt; 
but the manner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion; 


we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider 
Motion, and its Communication either from Body or Spirit, be 


Idea which belongs to Spirit, is at leaſt as clear, as that that belong: | 


to Body; And if we conſider the active Power of moving, or, 
as I may call it, Mor ivity, it is much clearer in Spirit, than Body 
fince two Bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never 
afford us the Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, but 


by a borrowed Motion: Whereas the Mind, every Day, at 3 
fords Ideas of an active Power of moving of Bodies; and there- * 


fore it is worth our Conſideration, whether active Power be 
not the proper Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Mat- 
ter. Hence may be conjectured, that created Spirits are not to- 
tally ſeparate from Matter, becauſe they are both active and 


paſſive. Pure Spirit, viz. God, is only active; pure Matter, 
is only paſſive; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 


may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I chink 
EE 7 _ We 


ing. 5 4 
N 9. 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is the 
Communicati- Power of Communication of Motion by Impulſe; and 
on of Motion of our Souls, the Power of exciting of Motion by ® 
by Impulſe, or Thought. Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, the other 
by Thought, . of our Minds, every Days Experience clearly fur. Mn 
qually inteli- niſhes us with: But if here again we enquire how Mn 
gible. | this is done, we are equally in the dark. For inthe Mot] 
Ps Communication of Motion by Impulſe, wherein ev 
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ve have as many, and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we 
have belonging to Body, the Subſtance of each being equally 
Unknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear 4s 
pf Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion by 


ET bought, which we attribute ro Spirit, is as evident as that by 


mpuſſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Conſtant Experience makes 


s ſenſible of both of theſe. though our narrow Underſtandings 


Fan comprehend neither. For when rhe Mind would look be- 


1 ond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or Reflection, 


nd penetrate into their Cauſe and Manner of Production, we 


ind fil ir diſcovers nothing but its own Short - ſightedneſs. 


4M 


9. 29. To conclude ; Senſation convinces us, that there are 
Jolid extended Subſtances ; and Reflection, that there are think- 
Jing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; 
und that the one hath a Power to move a Body by Impulle, the 
other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I lay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas — of the one 
nd the other. But beyond theſe Ideas, as received from their 
Proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
Nuire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
eive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of Think- 


ag. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſie as 
Ihe other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 


Fubſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſer Body into Mo- 
tion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Impulſe 
Wet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover - 
herein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- 
ing to Spirit. From whence ir ſcems probable to me, that the 
Hmple Ideas we receive from Senſation and Reflection, are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, what- 


ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one Jot ; nor 
can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Nature 
gad hidden Cauſes of thoſe Ideas. 


g. 30. So that, in ſhort, tbe Idea we have of Idea of Body 


= Spirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body, and Spirit 


ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown compared. 


o us; and ſo is the Subſtance of Body equally un- 


Eknown to us: Two primary Qualities or Properties of Body. 


3 biz. folid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diftin clear Ideas 


of: So likewiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear Ideas of two 
b on; Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, and a 
Power of Action; i. e. a Power of beginning, or Ropping le- 
veral Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo the Ideas of ſeveral - 


x8 


Qualities 


265 Our Ideas of Subſtancer. 4 
naliries inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin Id We; 
of them: Which Qualities are but the various Modification e 
of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion, 
We have likewiſe the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of Thinking, We! 
viz. Believing, Doubting, — Fearing, Hoping ; all & « 
which; are bur the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. We have ala : 
the Ideas of Willing, and moving the Body conſequent to it, ad Mo! 
with the Body ir ſelf too; for, as has been ſhewed, Spirit i; 
| capable of Motion. 4 
| : C. 31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial ® 
The Notion of Spirit may bave, perbaps, ſome Difficulties in ir, 
'Spirit involves not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore 11 
xo more diſi· more Reaſon to deny, or doubt the Exiſtence 0 © 
culty in it, ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny, or doubt the 
than thut Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of Bod 
Body. is cumbered with ſame Difficulties very hard, and,. 

; perhaps, impoſſible ro be explained, or underftood Wi 
by us. For I would fain have inſtanced any Thing in our No- 
tion of Spirit, more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than 
the very Notion of y includes in it; the Diviſibility in in- i 
finitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we gran * 
or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible ro be explicared, o: * 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent ; Conſequences rhar carry 

greater Difficulry, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any Thing 3 
can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing Sub⸗ 
ſtance. g 


YL 
2 

= 
= 


| $. 32. Which we are not ar all ro wonder a, 
We nom uc. fince we having bur ſome few ſuperficial 1deas of 
thing beyond Things, diſcovered ro us only by the Senſes fron 
our faple without, or by the Mind, reflecting on what i 8 
Ideas. experiments in it (elf within, have no Knowledge! 8 

| beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtiu- 
tion, and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of Faculties 
to attain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering u 
our ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Motion, à ac 
certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in Things without u 
the Coheſion and Separation af ſolid Parts, which is rhe Exten“ 
ſion and Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to be ſati| 
fied with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion «| 1 
Body; and the Exiſtence of the one, as well as the other, For it} 
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being no more a Contradiction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſe- 
parate and independent from * than it is a Contradi- 
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, and, In; and ſo is ir of all our other Ideas of Subſtances, even of God 
rftood imſelf. 
r No- . 33. For if we examine the Idea we have of Idea of Gods 
than Ihe incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we ſhall find 
in i. hat we come by it the ſame Way; and that the complex Ideas 
grant e have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are made up of the 
d, o Wmple Ideas we receive from Rrflection: v, g. having from what 
catry ve experiment in our ſelves, got the Ideas of Exiſtence and Du- 
[bing ation; of Knowledge and Power; of Pleafure and Happineſs ; 
Sub nd of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it is better ro 
have than ro be without: When we would frame an Idea the 
r 2, Moſt ſuirable we can to the fupreme Being, we enltpgs every 
+45 0! ne of theſe with our Idea of infinite ; and fo putting them ro- 
fron ether, make our complex Idea of God. For that the Mind. bag 
at i uch a Power of enlarging ſome of its Ideas, received from Sen- 
edge! ation and Reflection, has been already ſhewed. : 
ſtiu . 34. If I find thar I know 2 few Things, and ſame of 
alries hem, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of knows 
g in Ing twice as many; which I can double again, as aften as I can 
1, 44] dd to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of Knowledge, by 
t extending its Comprehenſion to all Things exiſting, or poſſible : 
be fame alſo I can do of knowing them more perfectly; 5. e. 


cren-| | | 
ati-| all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Canſequences, and Rela» 
„ ions, Sc. till all is perfectly known that is in them, or can any 
ru ay relate to them; and thus frame rhe Idea of infinite or 


e. Poundleſi Knowledge: The fame may alſo be done of Power, 
Fill we come to that we call infinite; and alſo of the Duration 
End ; and fo frame the 4 


7 
adi 
dent} of Exiftence, wirhomt Beginning or 


rom} 
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of an eternal Being. The Degrees of Extent, wherein we 4. f Uſe c 
ſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other Perfection fore 0 
(which we can have any Ideas of) to that Sovereign Being, which N capab 


we call God, being all boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beg 
Idea of him our Minds are capable of: All which is done, | | 
ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple Ideas we have taken from the Ope. Þ 
rations of our own Minds, by Reflection; or by our Senles, | 
_ a Things, to that Vaſtneſs ro which Infinity can ex- 
tend them. | 3 


6. 35. For ir is Infinity, which joined to our , . 

Idea of God. Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, c. make | 0490+ 
| | that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to ou 291 
ſelves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For-cbo' in his own Þ think 
Eſſence. which certainly we do not know, not (knowing the! F. 
real Eſſence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves) God # norb! 
be fimple and uncompounded; yet, I think, I may ſay we hae! ſome 
no other Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Know. | thou 
ledge, Power, Happineſs, Go. infinite and eternal: Which ate ®* all 
all diftin&t Ideas, and ſome of them being relative, are again! Sec 
compounded of others; all which. beipg, as has been ſhewn, | Comt 
originally got from Senſation and Reflection, go to make up the! of tl 
Idea or Notion we have of God. | ſrom 
5 9. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there BY thin] 
o Ideas in is no Idea we attribute to God, bating Infinity, BY the ( 
eur complex Which is not alſo a part of our complex Idea of o- beac 
one of Spirits, ther Spirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other Þ* moſt 
bat thoſe gor ſimple Ideas, belonging to any thing but Body, bu paſs 
from Sen ati> thoſe which by Reflection we receive from the O- e 
— Reese. peration of our Minds, we can attribute to Spi- bur 
Lies. Tits no other but what we receive from thence: ! % 
5 And all the Difference we can put between them |! Ang 
in our Contemplation of Spirits, is. only in the ſeveral Extent T 
and Degrees o their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, om 
Se. For that in our Ideas, as well of Spirits, as of other Things z Pow 
we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Reflection, * 
5 4 


is evident from hence, chat in our Ideas of Spirits, how much 7. 
ſoever advanced in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even o 
that of Infinite, we cannot yer have any Idea of the Manner 
wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: Though Þ 
| we muſt neceſſacily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are 

Beings that have perfecter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs Þ 

than we, muſt needs have allo 4p £ ay of communi- 
cating their Thoughts than we Rave, who are fain to 92 N 


Our Ideas of Subſtances. 


2. ©: Uſe of corporeal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are there- 
fore of moſt general Uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are 
capable of. Bur of immediate Communication, having no Ex- 
periment in our ſelves, and, conſequently, no Notion of it at all, 
Ive bave no Idea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with 
7 Quicknefs, or much leſs, how Spirits that have no Bodies, can 
be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or conceal 
them ar Pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they 
have ſuch a Power. | : 
F. 37. And thus ſeen, what kind of Ideas we Recapituls« 
* have of Subſtances of Kinds, wherein they conſiſt. ion. OO 
and how we come by them. From whence, I 
think, it is very evident, . 
Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, are 
nothing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition of 
ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; 
1 2 of this ſuppoſed ſomething we have no clear diſtinct Idea 

dt all, ; - 
* Secondly, That all the ſimple Ideas, that thus united in one 
common Subſtratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral Sorts 
gol the Subſtances, are no other bur ſuch as we have received 
ſrom Senſation or Reflection. So that even in thoſe, which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and come neareſt 
the Comprehenfion of, our moſt enlarged Conceptions cannot 
teach beyond thoſe fimple Ideas, And even in thoſe, which ſeem 
= moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely ſur- 
= paſs any thing we can perceive in our ſelves by Reflection, or diſ- 
cover by Senſation in other Things, we can attain to nothing 
but thoſe fimple Ideas which we originally received from Senſa- 
tion or Reflection, as is evident in the complex Ideas we have of 

Angels, and particularly of God himſelf. g 

Thirdly, That moft of the ſimple Ideas that make up our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 
dies; v. g. the greateſt part of the Ideas that make our complex 
| #5 1dea of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Ductility, Fuſibi- 
; 5 lity, and Solubiliry, 49. Regia, &c. all united together in an un- 
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known Subſtratum ; all which Ideas are nothing elſe bur ſo man 
Relations to other Subſtances, and are nor really in the Gold, 
conſidered barely in it ſelf, rho' they depend on thoſe real and 
ey Qualiries of its internal Conſtitution, whereby it has a 
irneſs differently to operate, and be operated on by ſeveral. 
other Subſtances, . 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


en 8 9 _—_— td. a 


- fingle Subſtances, as of Man, Horſe 
| 5 Gold, Violet, Apple, Sc. the Mind! 
hath alſo complex collective Ideas of Subſtances; which I ſo call 
| becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Subſtances þ * 
conſidered together, as united into one Idea, and which ſo joined 
are looked on as one; v. g. the Idea of ſuch a Collection of 
Men as make an Army, though confiſting of a great Number «|! 
diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one Idea, as the Idea of a Man:! 
And the great collective Idea of all Bodies whatſoever ſignified by)! 
the Name World, is as much one Idea, as the Idea of any the! 
leaſt Particle of Matter in it; is ſufficing to the Unity of an)] 
Idea, that it be conſidered as one Repreſentation, or Picture, 
though made up of never ſo many Particulars. =_ 
g. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subftances, the! 
| Made bythe Mind makes by its Power of Compoſition, and! 
Power of com- uniting ſeverally, either fimple or complex Idea it ge 
poſing' in the into one, as it does by the ſame Faculty make the | ſtan 
Mind. complex Ideas of particular Subſtances, conſiſting | that 
of an Aggregate of divers ſimple Ideas united ini 
done Subſtance: And as the Mind, by puttin together the re- fore 
peated Ideas of Unity, make the collective Mode, or complex | that 
Idea of any Number, as a Gore, or a Groſs, &c. So by pur | cart 
ting ers ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective por! 
Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, fit 
a Fleer ; each of which, every one finds, that he repreſents to to le 
his own Mind, by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that to 
Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one] the 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army! Mit 
ol ren thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man inte 
. ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſie to the Mind, to unite in- fide 


g e Efides theſe complex Ideas of ſeveral 3 
nr Jane, 


— 
* 
— 


to one the Idea of a great Number of Men, and conſider it as con 
one, as it is to unite into one Particular, all the diſtinct Ideas tha: |) Cj 
make up the Compoſition of a Man, and canſfider them altoge- ior 

Jer as one. ns F 10 


4 
= . 


5 
1 


Of RELATION. - - 
$. 3- Amongſt ſuch kind of collective Ideas, are | 


to be counted moſt part of artificial Things, at I rige 
Nleaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct Sub- 1 * 
ſtances: And in Truth, if we conſider all theſe collective 
collective Ideas acight, as A RMI, Conſtellation, Ideas. 
Vniverſe, as they are united into ſo many ſingle 5 
Leas, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, bring- 
ing Things very remote, and independent on one another, into 
one View, the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, 
united into one Conception, and ſignified by one Name. For 
there are no Things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the Mind 
cannot by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one Idea, as is 
viſible in that Ggnified by the Name Univerſe. „ 


CHAP. XXv. 
Of RELATION, 


. 1. Bi the Ideas, whether ſimple or com- Relation; 


\ plex, that the Mind has of Things, as what. 
they are in themſelves, there are others 


3 it gets from their Compariſon one with another. The Under- 
ſtanding, in the Conſideration of any Thing, is not confined 2 
chat preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyo 


it ſelf, or, at leaſt, look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in Con- 


4 formity to any other. When the Mind ſo conſiders one Thing, 


that it does, as it were, bring ir to, and ſet it by another, and 


carry its View from one to t'other: This is, as the Words im- 


port, Relation and Reſpett; and rhe Denominations given to po- 


Fbtive hings, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 


to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated, 
to ſomething diſtinct from it, are what we call Relatives: and 


the Things ſo brought together, Related. Thus, when the 
Mind conſiders Cajus, as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothing 


into that Idea, but what really exiſts in Cajus; v. g. when I con- 


fſider'd him as a Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 


complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewiſe, when I ſay 
Cajus is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſidera- 
tion of, Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give 
Cajus the Name Hurband, I intimate ſome other Perſon: And 
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the occaſion why he is ſaid whiter than Free- ſtone. 
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oy Of RELATION. 


when I give him the Name n iter, I intimare ſome other Thing: 


In both Caſes my Thought is led to ſomething beyond Cajus, 
and there are two Things brought into Confideration. And 
fince any Idea, whether ſimple, or complex, may be the Occa. 
fion why the Mind thus brings two Things together, and, as if 
were, takes a View of them at once, though ffill conſidered 3 
diſtinct; therefore any of our Ideas may be the Foundation of Re. 


lation. As in the above - mentioned Inſtance, the Contract and! 


Ceremony of Marriage with Sempronia, is the occafion of the 
Denomination or Relation of Husband ; and the colour White 


| FG. 2. Thele, and the like Relations, expreſſed ) 
-Relatims relative Terms, that have others anſwering them, wit 
without cor= à reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, Bigge: 


relative and Leſs, Cauſe and Effect, are very obvious toe. 


Termt, not ea= very one, and every Body at firſt Sight, per- 
f#y perceived. ceives the Relation. For Father and Son, Hul 

band and Wife, and ſuch other correlative] 
Terms, ſeems ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, througt |; 
Cuſtom, do ſo readily chime, and anſwer one another in Peo. 


— 


| ples Memories, that upon the naming of either of them, the 


oughts are preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo named; 


” 


and no Body overlooks, or doubts of a Relation, where it b“ 
ſo plainly intimated. But where Languages have failed to gie 


c orrelative Names, there he Relation is not always ſo eafiÞ* 


taken notice of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, 281 


on 


well as Wife: But in Languages where this, and che like! 
Words, have nor a correlative Term, there People are not of ? 
apt to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark «|? 
Relation, which is between Correlatives, which ſeem to ex- 
jones one another, and not to be able to exiſt, bur rogether. | 


ence it is, that many of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, 
do include evident Relations, have been called external Deno-Þ* 


minations. But all Names that are more than empty Sounds, 
muſt ſigniſy ſome Idea, which is eitber in the Thing to which 
the Name is applied; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on 
as united to, and exiſting in the Thing to which the Denominati- 


on is given: Or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind finds in 


it, to ſomething diſtinct from it, with which it conſiders it; and 


then it includes à Relation. 4 hs 5 
Some ſeemingly ab- 9. 3- Another ſort © relative Terms there 
— — is, which are not looked on to be either re-. 
deln Relation, lative, or ſo much as external DenominzÞ 


tions; 
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tons; which yet, under the Foro and Appearance of fignifyin? 
ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a racir. thoug 
leſs obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms 
of Old, Great, Imperfe&, &c. whereof 1 ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. | 

. 4. This farther may be obſerved, That the Relation dif- 
Ideas of Relation may be the ſame in Men, who ferent from 
have far different Ideas of the Things that are te- % Things 
lated, or that are thus compared; v. g. Thofe related. 
who have tar different Ideas of a Man, may yer | 
agree in the Notion of a Father: Which is a Notion ſuperin- 
duced to the Subftance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of 
that Thing called Man; whereby he contributed to the Gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it will. 
9. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation, confifts 
in the referring or comparing two Things one to Change of Re- 
another; from which Compariſon, one or both lation may be 
comes to be denominated. And if either of thoſe without any 
Things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the Rela ion Change in the 
ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, Subject. 
though the other receive in it ſelf no Alteration at 
all. J. g. Cajus, whom I confider to Day as a Father, ceaſes to 
be ſo tro Morrow, only by the Death of his Son, withour any 
Alteration made in himſelf, Nay, bately by the Mind's chang- 
ing the Object, to which it compares any Thing, the ſame Thing 
is capable of having contrary Denominations at the ſame time. 


V. g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be ſaid to 


be older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, Ge. 

9. 6. Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or be con- Relation only 
fidered as one Thing, is poſitive: And ſo not only berwixt two 
ſimple Ideas, and Subſtances, but Modes alſo are Things. 
poſitive Beings ; though the Parts, of which they, 
conſiſt, are very often relative one to another; bur the whole 
together conſider d as one Thing, and producing in us the com- 
plex Idea of one Thing; which Idea is in our Minds, as one Pi- 
ure, though an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under one 
Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, or Idea. Thus a 
Triangle, though the Parts thereof, compared one to another, 
be Relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute 


I, The ſame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, c. for 


there can be no Relation, bur betwixt two Things, confider- 
ed as two Things. There muſt always be in Relation two 
Ideas, or Things, either in * really ſeparate, or con- 


fidered 
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Gdered as diſtinct, and then a Ground or Occaſion for their 
Compariſon. | . 
6. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe 
Al Things ca- Things may be conſidered : 
pable of Rela= Firſt, That there is no one Thing, whether ſim- 
Fon. ple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Relation, or Name 
; ol either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an 
infinite Number of Confiderations, in Reference to other Things; 
and therefore this makes no ſmall part of Mens Thoughts and 
Words, V. g. One fingle Man may at once be concerned in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz, 


Father, Brother, Son, Grand-father, Grand-ſon, Father-in- Law, ; 


Son- in- Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, Judge, 


Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Engliſh: Man, Iſlander, Ser- 8 
vant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, Inferior, Bigger, : 


Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, Sc. to 


an almoſt infinite Number: He being capable of as many Re- 
lations, as there can be occafions of comparing him to other 
Things, in any manner of Agreement, Diſagreement, or Re- 
ſpect whatſoever :; For, as I ſaid, Relation is a Way of comparing, 
or conſidering two Things together; and giving one, or both of | 
them, ſome Appellation from that Compariſon, and ſometimes | 


giving even the Relation ir (elf a Name. 


| 5. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered Þ* 

The Ideasof concerning Relation, Thar though it be not con-. 
Relations rained in the real Exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 
 charer often, thing extraneous,and ſuper- induced; yet the Ideas], 
than of the which relative Words ſtand for, are often clearer, |* 
Subject rela- and more diſtin, than of thoſe Subſtances to 
a which they do belong. The Notion we have of |? 
| 2 Father, or Brother, is a great deal clearer, and 

more diſtinct, than that we have of a Man: Or, if you will, 
Paternity is a thing whereof tis eaſier to have a clearer Idea, than 
of Humanity: And I can much eafier conceive what a Friend is, 
than what GOD: Becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or 
one ſimple Idea, is oſtentime ſufficient to give me the Notion of 
a Relation: But to the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an 
accurate Collection of ſundry Ideas, is neceſſary. A Man, if be 
compares two Things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to 
know what it is, wherein he compares them: So that when be 
compares any T hings 8 he cannot but have a very clear 
he Ideas then of Relations, are capable 


at leaſt of being more perfect and diſtintt in our Minds, than — : 


Idea of that Relation. 
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bf Subſtances ; becauſe it is commonly hard ro know all the ſim- 
ple Ideas which are really in any Subſtance, but for the moſt part 
eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up any Relation 
I chink. on, or have a Name for. V. g. Comparing two Men, 
in Reference to one common Parent, it is very eaſy to frame the 
Ideas of Brothers, without having yet the perfect Idea of a Man. 
Por fignificant relative Words, as well as others, ſtanding only 
for Ideas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up of ſim- 
ple ones, it ſuffices, for the knowing the preciſe Idea the relative 
Term ſtands for, ro have a clear Conception of that which is 
the Foundation of the Relation; which may be done without 
having a perfect and clear Idea of the Thing it is attributed to. 
Thus having the Notion, that one laid the Egg out of which 
the other was batched, I have a clear Idea of the Relation of 
Dam and Chick, between the two Caſſiowaries in St. Fames's 
Park; though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and imper- 
fect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 

6. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great Number Relations at 
of Conſiderations, wherein Things may be com- terminate in 
pared one with another, and ſo a Multitude of Re- ſimple Ideas. 
8 lations ; yet they all terminate in, and are concern- | 
ed about thoſe ſimple Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflection; 
which I think to be the whole Materials af all our Knowfedge. 
To clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the. moſt confiderable Relations. 
that we have any Notion of; and in ſome that feem to be the 
XZ moſt remote from Senſe or Reflection: Which yet will appear to 
= have their Ideas from thence, and leave ir paſt doubt, that 
Notions we have of them, are but certain fimple 1deas, and fo 
originally derived from Senſe or Reflection. | 
9. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſi- Turm- leading 
= dering of one Thing with another, which is ex- he Mind be- 
trinſical to it, it is evident, that all Words that ne- hond the Subs 
ceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas than are ject denomi- 
ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that Thing to which the ted, are Re- 
Word is applied, are relative Words. V. g. A Man lati vet. 
Black, Merry, Thoughtful, Thirſty, Angry, Extend- | 
ed; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither 
ſignify not intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed. 
really to exiſt in the Man thus denominated : But Father, Bro- 
ther, King, Husband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words, which 
together with the Thing they denominate, imply alto ſomething 
elle ſeparate, and exterior ro the Exiftence of that Thing. 
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8 $. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con- 
Concluſion” cerning Relation in general, I ſhall now proceed 
<9 to ſhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the Ideas we 


have of Relation are made up, as the others are only of ſimple 


Ideas; and that they all, bow refined or remote from Senſe 
ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in fimple Ideas. I ſhall be- 
gin with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Things 
that do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation of 
Cauſe and Effet. The Idea whereof, how derived from the 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and Reflection, I 
ſnall in the next Place conſider. 98 85 8 


F 


n —y * 


* 


— a — 


CH AP. XXVI. 
e Cauſe and Egect, and ot ber Relations. 


Ideas gor. conſtant Viciſſitude of Things, we can - 

8 Tn not but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, 
both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt ; and that they re- 
celve this their Exiſtence from the due Application and Opera- 
tion of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation we ger oui Idea. 
of Cauſe and Effect. That which produces any ſimple or com- 
plex Idea, we denote by the general Name Cauſe ; and that which 
is produced, Effect. Thus finding, that in that Subſtance which 
we dall Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple Idea, that was not in 


iphence tbei⸗ C. 1. J- the Notice that our Senfed rake of the 


it befare, is conſtantly produced by the Application of a certain 


Degreq of Hear, we call the fimple Idea of Heat, in Relation 
ro Fluidiry in Wax, the Caule of it, and Fluidity, the Effect. 
So alſo finding,” that the Subſtance, Wood, which is a certain 
Collection of fimple Ideas, ſo called by the Application of Fire, 


js turned into another Subſtance, called Aſhes; 5s. e. another com- 


plex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, quite dif- 
ferent from that complex Idea, which we call Wood; we con- 
Gder Fire, in Relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the Aſhes, as Ef- 
fedts, So that whatever is conſidered by us, to conduce or ope- 
rate to the producing any particular fimple Idea, or Collection 
of fimple Ideas, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did not be- 
fore exiſt, hath thereby in our Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, 


and ſo is denominated by us. 5 1 
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6. 2:: Having thus, from what our Senſes are 
able ro diſcover, in the Operations of Bodies on Creation, Ge- 
one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Effeft ; neration, ma- 
viz, That a Cauſe is that which makes any other king Altera- 
thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance or Mode, be- tien. 
gin to be; and an Effect is that which had its Be- 
ginning from ſome other Thing. The Mind finds no great Diffi- 
culty, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of Things into two 
ſorts. 

Firſt, When the Thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part 
thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Matter 
doch begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no Being, 
and this we call Creation. | 

Secondly, When a Thing is made up of Particles, which did 
all of them before exiſt, bur that very thing ſo conſtituted of 
pre-exiſting Particles, which confidered all rogether, make up 
ſuch a Collection of fimple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence before, 
as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, Sc. And this, when 
referred to a Subſtance, produced in the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, by an internal Principle, but ſer on Work by, and received 
from ſome external Agent, or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible 
Ways, which we perceive not, we call Generation; when the 
Cauſe is extrinſical, and the Effect produced by a ſenſible Se- 
paration, or juxta Poſi- ion of diſcernible Parts, we call ir 
Making ; and ſuch are all artificial Things. When any ſimple 
Idea is produced, which was not in that Subject before, we 

call it Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture made, 
and either of them alrered, when any new ſenfible Quality, or 
ſimple Idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 
before; and the Things thus made to exift, which were 
not there before, are Effect; and thoſe Things, which operated 
ro the Exiſtence, Cauſes, In which, and all other Caſes, we 
may obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Eyed, has its Riſe 
from Ideas received by Senſation or Reflection; and that this 
Relation, how comprebenfive ſoever, rerminares at laſt in them. 
For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Effect, it ſuffices to conſider 
any ſimple Idea, or Subſtance, as beginning to exiſt, by the O. 
peration of ſome other, withour knowing the manner of tha, 
Operation. Sg 

9. z. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations of Relation; 0 
very large Relations, and all finite Beings at leaſt Times. | 
are concerned in them. But having already ſhewn _ . 
in another Place, how we ger theſe Ideas, it may ſuffice here to 

5 8 3 | intimate, 
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Period of Time; and ſo have in our Minds, as it were, a ow 
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intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of Things received 
from Time, are only Relations: Thus, when any one ſays, 
that Queen Elizabeth lived ſixty nine, and reigned forty five 
Y-ars, theſe Words import only the Relation of that Duration 
to ſome other, and means no more but this, That the Duration 
of her Exiſtence was equal to ſixty nine, and the Duration of 
her Government to forty five Annual Revolutions of the dun; 
and ſo are all Words, anſwering, how long. Again, William the 
Conqueror invaded England about the Year 1070. which means 
this; That taking the Duration from our Saviour's Time, till 
now, for one entire great Length of Time, it ſhews at what 
Diſtance this Invaſion was from the two Extreams : And lo do 
all Words of Time, anſwering to the Queſtion hben, which 
ſhew only the Diſtance of any Point of Time, from the (Period 
of a longer Duration, from which we meaſure, and to which we 
thereby conſider it, as relate. © 
9. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe other Words of Time, 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which yet 


will, when confidered, be found to be relative; ſuch as are 


Young, O. d, &c. which include and intimate the Relation any 
Thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have the 
Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts the 
Idea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy Years, 
When we ſay a Man is Toung, we mean, that his Age is yer but 
a {mall part of that which uſually Men attain to: And when 
we denuminate him Old, we mean, that his Duration is run out 
almoſt to the ead of that which Men do not uſually. exceed. And 
ſo tis but comparing the particular Age or Duration of this 


or that Man, to the Idea of that Duration which we have in 


our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort of Animals : 
Which is plain, in the Application of theſe Names ro other 
Thiogs; for a Man is called Young at twenty, Years, and very 
young at ſeven Years old : But yer a Horſe-we call old at 
twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in each of theſe, we 
compare their Age to different Ideas of Duration, which are ſet- 


tled in our Mind, as belonging to theſe ſeveral fort of Animals, 


in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, 
though they have out- laſted ſeveral Generations of Men, we 


call not old, becauſe we do not know what Period G OD hath 


ſer to that ſort of Beings. This Term belonging properly 10 


«thoſe Things which we can obſerve in the ordinary Courſe of 


Things, by a natural Decay, to come to an End in a certain 
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dard, to which we can compare the ſeveral Parts of their Du- 
ration; and by the Relation they bear thereunto, call them 
Young, or Old; which we cannot therefore do to a Raby, or 
a Diamond, Things whoſe uſual Periods, we know not. 

$. 5. The Relation alſo that Things have to one 


another, in their Places and Diſtances, is very ob- Relations of 


vious to obſerve ; as Above, Below, a Mile diftant Place and 
from Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London, But Extenſion. 
as in Duration, ſo in Extenſion and Bulk, there are | ; 
ſome Ideas that are Relative, which we ſignify by Names that 
are thought Poſitive; as Great and Little, are truly Relations. 
For here alſo having, by Obſervation, ſettled in our Mind the 
Ideas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species of Things, from thoſe we 
have been moſt accuſtomed ro, we make them, as it were, the 
Standards whereby ro denominare the Bulk of others. Thus we 
call a great Apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary 
ſorr of thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a 
one as comes not up tothe fize of that Idea which we have in 
our Minds, to belong ordinarily ro Horſes: And that will be a 
great Horſe to a Fe/ſþ Man, which is bur a little one to a Flem- 
ing; they two having, from the different Breed of their Coun- 
rries, taken ſeveral fiz'd Ideas ro which they compare, and in 
Relation to which they denominate their e des their Little. 

g. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong are but rela- 
tive Denominations of Power, compared to ſome Ahſelute 
Ideas we have, at that time, of greater or Jeſs Terms often 
Power. Thus when we ſay a weak Man, we ſand for Re- 
mean one that has not ſo much Strength or Power /ations. 
to move, as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of 
his ſize have; which is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we 
have of rhe uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a fize. 


The like when we ſay the Creatures are all weak Things; Weak, 


there, is but a relative Term, fignifying the Diſproporrion there 
is in the Power of GO D and the Creatures. And ſo abun» 


dance of Words, in ordinary Speech, ftand only for Relations, 


(and, perhaps, the greateſt part,) which at firſt Gghr, ſeem to 
have no ſuch Significarion ; V. g. The Ship has neceſſary Stores. 
Neceſſary and Stores, are both relative Words; one having a 
Relation ro the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the o- 


tber to future Uſe. All which Relations, how they are confined 


to, and terminate in Ideas derived from Senſation or Reflection, is 
too obvious to need any Explication. 


"FRE CHAP. 
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) as ——_— 
* 


CH AP. XXVII. 
Of Identity and Diverſity, 
wherein Iden- F. 1. Nother occaſion the Mind often takes 


tity conſiſts. of comparing, is, the very Being of 
Things, when conſidering any Thing 


as exiſting at any determin'd Time and Place, we compare it 


wich ir ſelf exiſting at another time, and thereon form the Idea, 


of Identity and D:verſity. When we ſay any Thing to be in any 


Place in any inſtant of Time, we are ſure, (be it what it will) 


that it is that very Thing, and not another, which at that ſame 


time exiſts in another Place, how like and undiſtinguiſnhable ſoe- 
ver it may be in all other Reſpects: And in this conſiſts Iden- 


tig, when rhe Ideas it is attributed to, vary not at all from 


what they were that Moment, wherein we conlider their for- 
mer Exiſtence, and ro which we compare the preſent. For we 
never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, that rwo Things of the 
ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame Place at the ſame Time, we 
rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any Time, 
excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there ir ſelf alone. When 
therefore we demand, whether any Thing be the ſame or no? It 
refers always to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a Time in ſuch a 
Place, which "was certain, at that Inſtant, was the ſame 
with it ſelf, and no other: From whence ir follows, that one 
Thing cannot have two Beginnings of Exiſtence, nor two Things 
one Beginning, ir being impoſſible for two Things of the ſame 
kind to be or exiſt in the ſame Inſtant, in the very ſame Place, 
or one and the ſame Thing in different Places. That therefore 
thar had one Beginning, is the ſame Thing, and that which had 
a different Beginning in Time and Place from that, is not the 
fame, bur divers, That which has made the Difficulty about this 
Relation, has been the little Care and Artention uſed in having 
preciſe Notions of the Things to which it is attribured. 


2. We bave the Ideas but of three ſorts of | 


Identity of Subſtances; 1. God. 2. Finite Intelligences. 
Subſtances. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without Beginning, eter- 
| nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 
concerning "My phy there can be no doubt. Secondly, Fi- 
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rite Spirits having had each irs determinate Time and Place of 
Beginning to exiſt the Relation to that Time and Place will al- 
ways determine to each of them irs Identity, as long as it exiſtg. 
Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle ot Matter, to 
which no Addition or Subſtraction of Matter being made, it is 
the ſame. For though theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we 
term them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame Place; 
yet we cannot conceive bur that they muft neceſſarily each of 
them exclude any of the ſame kind our of the ſame Place: Or 
elſe the Nations and Names of Identity and Diverſity would be 
in vain, and there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of Subſtances, 
or any Thing elſe one from anocher. For Example ; Could 
two Bodies be in the ſame Place ar the ſame Time ; then thoſe 
two Parcels of Matter muſt be one and the ſame, rake them 


' great or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one and 


the ſame. For by the ſame Reaſon that two Par- Identity of 
ticles of Matter may be in one Place, all Bodies Mogez. 

may be in one Place: Which, when ir can be 

ſuppoſed, takes away the Diſtinction of Identity and Diverfity 
of one and more, and renders it ridiculous, But ir being a 
ContradiQtion, that two or more ſhould be one, Identity and Di- 


verfity are Relations and Ways of comparing well founded, and 


of uſe to the L"nderſtanding. All other Things being but Modes 
or Relations ultimately terminated in Subſtances, the Identity 


and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence of them roo, will be 


by the ſame way determined: Only as ro Things whoſe Exi- 


ſence is in Succeſſion, ſuch as are the Actions of finite Beings, 


v. g. Motion and Thought, both which conſiſt in a continued 
Train of Succeſſion, concerning their Diverſity, there can he 
no Queſtion : Becauſe each periſhing the Moment it begins, 
they cannot exiſt in different Times, or in different Places, as 
permament Beings can at different times exiſt in diſtant Places; 
and therefore no Motion or Thought, conſidered as at different 
times, can be the ſame, each part thereof having a different 
Beginning of Exiſtence. | | ; | 
J. 3. From what has been ſaid, tis eaſy to di- Principi- 
cover what is ſo much enquired after, the princi- umlindividue 
pium Individuationis ; and that tis plain is Exiftence àtionis. 
it ſelf, which determines a Being of any torr to a 
particular Time and Place incommunicable to two Beings of the 
ſame kind. This, though ic ſeems eafier to conceive in ſimple 
Subſtances or Modes, yet when reflected on, is not more diffi- 
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cult in compounded ones, if Care be taken to what it is ap- 
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plied; v. g. Let us ſuppote an Atom, fl. e. a continued Body 
under one immutable Superficies, exifting in a determined time 
and place; tis eviden ha confidered in any Inftanr of its 
Exiſtence, ir is, in tha: Inftanc. the ſame with it ſelf, For be. 


8 ö . f = 5 2 
and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence is continued; 


ing at that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elle, it is the fame, | 


for ſo Jong it will be the fame, and no other. In like Manner, 


if two or more Atoms be joined together into the fame Mass, 


every one of thoſe Atoms will be che fame, by the foregoing 


Rule. And whila they exift united together, the Maſs, con- 
fiſring of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the ſame Maſs, or the ſame 
Body, jet the Parts be never ſo differently jumbled : Bur if one 
cf theſe Atoms be taken away, or one new one added, it is no 
longer the ſame Maſs, or the ſame Body. In the State of living 
Creatures, their Identity depends not on a Maſs of the fame 


Particles, but on ſomething elſe. For in them the Variation f 


great Parcels of Matters alters not the Identity: An Oak grow- 
ing from a Plant to a great Tree, and then lopp'd, is till the 
fame Oak : And a Colt grown up to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, 


fomerimes lean, is all the while the ſame Horſe; though, in 
both theſe Caſes, there may be a manifeſt Change of the Parts: 
So that truly they are not either of them the ſame Maſſes of 
Matter, though they be truly one of them the ſame Oak, and the 
other the ſame Horſe. The Reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two 
Caſes of a Maſs of Matter, and a living Body, Identiry is not 
applied to the ſame Thing. 


. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein ar: 


' Identity of Oak differs from a Maſs of Matter, and that ſeems j* 
Vegetables. to me to be in this; that the one is only the Co- 
heſion of Particles of Matter any how united; the 
other, ſuch a Diſpoſition of them, as conſtitutes the Parts of an Þ 
Oak; and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to receive, 
and diſtribute Nouriſhmenr, ſo as to continue, and frame the 
Wood, Bark, and Leaves, Sc. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the F 
vegetable Life. That being chen one Plant, which has ſuch an Þ 
Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one 
common Life, it continues to be the fame Plant, as long as it Þ 
partakes of the ſame Life, though that Life be communicated 


to new Particles of Matter vitally united to rhe living Plant, in 


a like continued Organization, conformable to that ſort of 
Plants. For this Organization being at any one Inſtant in an) 
one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other, and is that ;ndividnel Life, which exiſt- Þ* 
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jag conſtantly from that Moment both forwards and backwards, 


in the ſame Continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 
the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity, which makes 
the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of ir, Parts of the ſame Plant, 
during all the Time that they exiſt united in that continued Or- 
ganization, which is fit to convey that common Life to all the 
Parts ſo united. 

g. 5 The Caſe is not ſo much different in entity of 
Brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what makes Animals. 


an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something 


we have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. 
For Example, what is a Waich ? Tis plain tis nothing but a 
fir Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, 


1 which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable ro at- 


tain, If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one continued Body, 
all whole organized Parts were repair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd, 
by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſenſible Parts with 


; one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething very much like 
the Body of an Animal, with this Difference, That in an Ani- 
mal, the Firneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein 


Life confiſts, begin together, the Motion coming from within; 
but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from without, is 
often away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted to re- 
ceive it. | | E 02a 

9. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of Identity 
the ſame Man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a Par- Man. © 
ticipation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtant- 


1 | ly fleeting Particles of Matter, in Succeſſion vitally united to the 


ſame organized Body. He that ſhall place the Identity of Man 
in any Thing elſe, but like that of other Animals in one fitly or- 
ganized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence con- 
tinued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceflive fleet. 
ing Particles of Matter, united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, one of Years, mad, and fober, the ſame Man, by 
any Sup poſition that will not make it poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, 
Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Ceſar Borgia, to be the ſame 
Man, For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and 


; | there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame indivi- 
dual Spirit may not be united ro different Bodies, ic will be poſ- 


ſible, that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different Tem- 
pers, may have been the ſame Man: Which Way of ſpeaking 
maſt be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Man, applied 


f to an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: N. 
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thar Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notion 
of rhoſe Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are 
of Opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, 
be detruded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fir Habitations, with 
Organs ſuired to the Satisfaction of their Brutal Inclinations, 
Bur yet, I think, no Body, could he be ſure that the Soul of He. 
liogabalus were in one of his Hogs, would yet ſay that Hog were 
a Man, or Heliogabalus. 85 7 
7 $. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance that 
 Hdentity ſuit- comprehends all ſorts of Identity, or will deter- 
e to the Idea. mine it in every Caſe: But to conceive and judge 
7 of it aright, we muſt conſider what Idea the Word 
it is applied to, ftands for: Ir being one thing to be the ſame 
Subſtance, another the fame Man, and a third the ſame Perſon, 
if Perſon, Man, and Subſtance, are three Names flanding for 
three different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that 
Name, ſuch muſt be the Identity: Which, if it had been a lit- 
tle more carefully attended to, would poſſibly have prevented a 
great deal of that Confuſion, which often occurs about this Mat- 
ter, with no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially concerning Per- 
fonal Identity, which therefore we, ſhall in the next Place a little 
conſider. 4 
$. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body; 
Same Man. and conſequently the ſame Animal, as we have 
__ obſerved, is the ſame continued Life communica- 
ted to different Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively 
to be united to that organiz d living Body. And whatever i: 
talked of other Definitions, inge nuous Obſervation puts it paſt 
doubt, that the Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in 
our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of 
ſuch a certain Form: Sioce I think I may be. confident, that 
whoever ſhould ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, 


though it had no more Reaſon as its Life, than a Cat or a Par- 
rot, would call him ſtill a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat F 
or a Parrot diſcourle, reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or 
think it nothing but a Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was a 
dull irrational Man, and the other a very in- 


* Memoires of what 


goſt d in Chriſten- telligent rational Parrot. A Relation we have 


dom, from 67 1 to 


1679 p. 752 countenance the Suppoſition of a rational Par- 


rot. His Words * are, 


; . 1 had a Mind to know from Prince Maurice s own Mouth, 
the Account of a common, but much credited Story, * ; | 
| o 4 7 


in an Author of great Note, is ſufficient to 
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ſour or five Times that People uſe to make 
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7 ' had heard ſo often from many others, of an old Parrot be had 

in Braſil, during his Government there, that ſpoke, and asked, 

and anſwered common Queſtions like a feaſonable Creature; 
ſo that thoſe of his Train there, generally concluded it to be 

* © Witchery or Poſſeſſion; and one of his Chaplains, who lived 

long afterwards in Holland, would never from that Time en- 

dute a Parrot, but (aid they all had a Devil in them. I had 

heard many Particulars of this Story, and aſſevered by People 

hard to be diſcredited, which made me ask Prince Maurice 
what tbere was of ir, He ſaid, with his uſual Plainneſs and 

Drineſs in Talk, there was ſomething true, bur a great deal 
3 © falſe of what had been reported. I deſired ro know of him 

what there was of the firſt > He told me ſhort and coldly, that 
he had heard of ſuch an old Parrot when he came to Braſil; 
and though he believed nothing of it, and twas a good Way 
off, yet he had ſo much Curiofity as to fend for it; that "twas a 
very great and a very old one; and when it came firſt into the 
| © Room where the Prince was, with a great many Dutch-men 
about him, it ſaid preſently, What a Company of white Men 
are bere? They asked it what he thought that Man was, 
pointing at the Prince? It anſwered, Some General or - 
* ther; when they brought it cloſe to him, | 
he asked it, D'ou venez-vous 2 It anſwered, Whence come ye? 

De Marinnan. The Prince, A qui eſtes-vous? It anſwered, From 

{ * The Parrot, A un Portugaes. Prince, Que Marinnan. The 

* fais-tula? Parrot, Fe garde les Poules, The Prince, To whom do 
Prince laughed, and ſaid, Vous gardez les you belong? The 
© Poules > The Parrot anſwered, Ouy, moy, Parrot, To # Portu- 


ee. Fr gueze. | rince, 
& je ſcay bien faire; and made the Chuck „ 


} to Chickens when they call them. I {er he _ "EO. 


don the Words of this worthy Dialogue p; 

in French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them „ 
to me. I asked him in what Language the 5 Chicken: ? The 
Parrot (poke? and he ſaid, in Braſilian. I Parrot anſwered, 
asked whether he underſtood Braſilian? He Te; I and I know 

* ſaid, No: But he had taken Care to have well enough how to 


, = * rwo Interpreters by him, the one a Duteh- 4s it. 


man that ſpoke Braſilian, and the other a gra- 

lian, that ſpoke Dutch; that he asked them ſeparately and pri- 
P vately, and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame. 
* Thing that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but cell this odd Story, 
becaule it is ſo much out of the Way, and from the firſt Hand, 
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286 e Identity and Diverſity. 
* and what may paſs for a good one : For I dare ſay this Prince, 
at leaſt, believed bimſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed 
* fora very honeft and pions Man; I leave it to Naturaliſts to 
*.Teaſon, and to other Men to believe as they pleaſe upon it; 
however, it is not perhaps amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſie 
Scene ſometimes with ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the Pur poſe 
or no. 

I have taken Care that the Reader ſhould have 
Same Man, the Story ar large in the Author's own Words, 
"EE ' becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it in- 
credible; for it cannot be imagined that ſo able a Man as he, 
who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the Teſtimonies he 
gives of himſelf, ſhould rake ſo much Pains, in a Place where it 
had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe, not only on a Man whom he 
-mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince, in whom he acknow- 
ledges very great Honeſty and Piety, a Story, which if he him- 
ſelf thought incredible, be could not bur alſo think ridiculous, 
The Prince, tis plain, who vouches this Story, and our Au- 
thor, who relates it from him, both of them call this Talker a 
Parrot; and I ask any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit to 
be told, whether if this Parrot, and all of its Kind, had always 
ralked, as we have a Prince's Word for it, as this one did; whe- 
ther, I ſay, they would not have paſſed for a Race of rational 
Animals ; but yer whether for all that, they would have been 
allowed ro be Men, and not Parrots! For I preſume tis not the 
Idea of a thinking or rational Being alone, that makes the Idea 
of a Man in moſt Peoples Senſe, bur of a Body, ſo and fo 
ſhaped, joined to it; and if that be the Idea of a Man, the ſame 
ſucceſſive Body not ſhifred all at once, muſt, as well as the 

ſame immaterial Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Man. 
EIS 6. 9. This being premiſed, ro find wherein per- 
Perſonal Iden- ſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider what Per- 
tity. hon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking in- 
ER telligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection 
and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, che ſame thinking Thing in dif- 


_ ferent Times and Places; which it does only by that Conſciouſ- 


neſs, which is inſeparable from Thinking, and it ſeems to me eſ- 
ſential ro it: It being impoſſible for any one to perceive, with- 
out perceiving that he does perceive, When we fee, hear, 
ſmell, caſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know that 
we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Senſations and 
Perceptions : And by this every one is to himſelf that which he 
calls geh z i nor. being conſidered in this Cale, whecher th 
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ſame Self be continued in the ſame, or divers Subſtances. For 


fince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies Thinking, and 'ris-thac 
that makes every one to be what he calls Self ; and thereby di- 
ſtinguiſhes bimſelf from all other thinking Things; in this alone 
confiſts perſonal Identity, i. e. the Sameneſs of a rational Being: 


| And as far as this Conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to 
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any paſt Action or Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that 
Perſon; it is the ſame Self now it was then; and tis by the ſame 


Self with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that Action 


was done. | 
10. But it is farther enquir'd, whether it be Conſciouſueſ; 


| the ſame Identical Subſtance 2 This, few would mates perſonal 
think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if thoſe Per- Identity. 


ceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, aways remain d | 
preſent in tbe Mind, whereby the ſame thinking Thing would 
be always conſcioufly preſent, and, as would be thought, evi- 


dently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make the Diffi- 


culty, is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted always 
by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment of our Lives where 


in we have the whole Train of all our paſt Actions before our 


Eyes in one View: But even the beſt Memories loſing the Sight 


ol one part, whilſt they are viewing another ; and we ſometimes, 


and that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflecting on our 
paſt ſelves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, and in ſound 
Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, or, at leaft, none with that 


Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts. I fay, in 


all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being 1 and we loſing 


the Sight of our paſt Se/ves, Doubts are raiſed whether we are 


the (ame thinking Thing, i. e. the ſame Subftance, or no. Which, 
however reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns no perſonal Iden- 
tity at all. The Queſtion being, what makes the ſame Perſon, 
and not whether ir be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which al- 
ways thinks in the ſame Perſon, which in this Caſe matters nor 
at all? Different Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, (where © 
they do not partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as well as 
different Bodies, by the ſame Life are united into one Animal, 
whole Identity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtances, by 
the Unity of one continued Life. For ir being the ſame Con- 
ſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf ro himſelf, perſonal Iden- 
tity depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
individual Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſe- 
veral Subſtances. For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action with the ſame Conſciouſneſs ir bad 
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of it at firſt, and with the ſame Conſcionſneſs it has of any pre- v 
ſent Action; (o far ir is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the te 
Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, tha ri 
it is Self to it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame Self, as far 1 le 
the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt or ro come; 
and would be by Diftance of Time, or Change of Subſtance, if 
no more two Perſons, than a Man be two Men, by wearing o. ot 
ther Cloaths ro Day than he did Yeſterday, with a long or ſhort 1 1 
Sleep between: The (ame Conſciouſneſs uniting thoſe diſtat . 8 
Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances contributed n 
to their Production. ET | CA = | 
6. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of in 
Perſonal I- Evidence in our very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, 7 le 
dentity in whilft vitally united to this ſame thinking conſci. = 
Change of ous Self, ſo that we feel when they are rouch'd, , w 
- Subſtances. and are affected by, and conſcious of Good or Ham o 
: that happens to them, are a part of our Selve;, BE at 
. e. of cur thinking conſcious Self. Thus the Limbs of his ti 
Body is to every one a part of himſe/f: He ſympathizes and i ot 
concerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate ii fc 
from that Conſciouſneſs we had of its Hear, Cold, and othet cc 
Affections, and it is then no longer a part of that which is bin-. be 
ſelf,” any more than the remoteſt part of Matter. Thus we ſee nt 
the Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self conſiſted at one time, may be! at 
varied at another, without the Change of perſonal Identity; | R 
there being no Queſtion about the ſame Perſon, though the Limbs, F. 
which but now were a part of it, be cut off. mm 
g. 12. But the Queſtion is, whether if the ſame Subſtance, FF fr 
which thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon; or remain us 
ing the ſame, ir can be different Perſons. | t 
And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no | as 
bet her in Queftion at all to thoſe, who place Thought in a4 cc 
the Change of purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of an | or 
rhinking dub - immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their Sup - ni 
ſlancer. poſition be true or no, tis plain they conceive pet W 
: ſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than r 
Identity of Subſtance ; as animal Identity is preſerved in Iden- be 
tity of Life, and not of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, who |F ( 
place thinking in an immarerial Subſtance only, before they can fa 
come to deal wich theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity F fr 
cannot be preſerved in the Change of immaterial Subſtances, ot © 
Variety of particular immaterial Subſtances, as well as animal] ſa 
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Identity is preſerved in the Change of material Subſtances, ot 
| | | Variety Þ 
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variety of particular Bodies: Unleſs they will ſay, tis one imma- 
terial Spirit that makes the ſame Liſe in Brutes, as it is one immate- 
rial Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which the Carteſſans at 
leaſt will not admit, for fear of making Brutes thinking Things too. 

9. 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether 
if the lame thinking Subſtance (luppoſing immaterial Subſtances 
only to think) be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon? I anſwer, 
That cannot be refoly'd, but by thoſe who know what kind of 
Subſtances they are thar do think; and whether the Conſciouſ- 
neſs of paſt Actions can be transferr'd from one thinking Sub- 
ſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs the ſame 
individual Action, it could not: But it being but a preſent Repre- 
ſentation of a paſt Action, why it may not be poſſible, that that 
may be repreſented to the Mind to have been, which really never 
was, Will remain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far the Conſci- 
ouſnels of paſt Actions is annexed to any individual Agent, ſo that 


another cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, 


till we know what kind of Action it is, that cannot be done with- 
out a reflex Act of Perception accompanying it, and how per- 
form'd by thinking Subſtances, who cannot think without being 
conſcious of it. But that which we call the ſame Conſciouſneſs, not 
being the ſame individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may 
not have repreſenced to ir, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, 
and was perhaps done by {ome other Agent; why, I ſay, ſuch a 
Repreſentation may not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of 
Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which yet, 
whilſt dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to conclude 
from the Nature of Things. And that it never is ſo, will by 
us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of thinking Sub- 
ſtances, be beſt reſolv'd into the Goodneſs of God, who, as far 
as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures is 
concerned init, will not by a fatal Error of, theirs, transfer from 
one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward or Pu- 
niſhment with it. How far this may be an Argument againſt thoſe 
who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting animal Spi- 
rits, I leave to be conſidered. Bur yer to return to the Queſticn 
before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
(which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different Thing from the 
ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be transferr'd 
from one thinking Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible, that 
two thinking Subſtances may make but one Perſon. For the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs being preſerv d, whether in the ſame or dit- 
ferent Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſery/d.? 
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9. 14. As to the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the ſame 

immatetial Subftance remaining, there may be two diſtinct Perſons ? 
Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whether the ſame 
immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions of its paſt Du- 
ration, may be wholly ſtripp'd of all the Conſciouſneſs of its paſt 
Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of ever retrieving again: 
And ſo as it were beginning a new Account from a new Period, have 
a Conſciouſneſs that cannot reach beyond this new State. All thoſe 
who hold Pre-exiſtence, are evidently of this Mind, ſince they al- 
low the Soul ro have no remaining Conſciouſneſs of whar ir did in 
that pre-exiſtenr State, either wholly ſeparate from Body, or in- 
forming any other Body; and if they ſhould not, tis plain, Expe- 
rience Would be againſt them. So that perſonal Identity reaching 
no farther than Conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre · exiſtent Spirit not ha- 
ving continued ſo many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs 
make different Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagore- 
an, ſhould upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the 
Seventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould 
imagine it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as I once met 
with one, who was perſwaded bis had been the Soul of Socrates, 


(how reaſonably I will not diſpute. This I know, that in the Poſt 


he fill d, which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very ra- 
tional Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not Parts or 
Learning) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any 
of Socrates's Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with 
Socrates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude, that be 
has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks in 
bim, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps him the ſame ; 
and is that which he calls himſelf: Let him alſo ſuppoſe ir to be the 
ſame Soul that was in Neſtor or Ther/ites at the Siege of Troy, (for 
Souls being, as far as we know any thing of them in their Na- 
ture, indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppoſition has no 
apparent Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it is 
now, the Soul of any other Man: But he now having no Conſci- 
ouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſtor or Therſites, does, of 
tan he, conceive himſelf the fame Perſon with either of them? 
Can he be concerned in either of their Actions? Attribute them to 
himſelf, on think chem his own more than the Actions of any other 
Man that ever exiſted ? So that this Conſciouſneſs not reaching to 
any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, he is no more one Self 


with either of them, than if the Soul or immarerial Spirit that | 


no informs him, had been created, and began to exift, when it 
began to inform his preſent Body, though it were never ſo true, 
that the ſame Spirit that informed Neſtor's or Therſites's Body, 

| . | „ Were 
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were numerically the ſame that now informs his. For this would 
ho more make him the ſame Perſon with Neſtor, than if ſome of the 
Particles of Matter that were once a part of Neſtor, were now 4 
part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Subſtance, without the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame Perſon by being 
united to any Body, than the ſame Particle of Matter, without Con- 
ſciouſneſs united to any Body, makes the ſame Perſon. But let 
him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the Actions of Neſtor» 
he then finds himſelf thedame Perſon with Neſtor. EO 

6. 15. And thus we may be able, withour any Difficulty, ro 
conceive the ſame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though in a Body 
not exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, the ſame 
| Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. But yer 
the Soul alone, in the change of Bodies, Would ſcarce to any one, 
bur to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to make the 
ſame Man. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying with it the 
Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter and inform the Body 
of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by his own Soul, every one ſees 
he would be rhe ſame Perſon with the Prince, accountable only 
for the Prince's Actions: Bur who would ſay it was the ſame 
| Man? The Body too goes to the making the Man, and would, I 
| pueſs, to every Body, determine the Man in this Caſe, wherein 
the Soul, with all its Princely Thoughts about ir, would not 
make another Man: But he would be the ſame Cobler to every 
dne befiJes himſelf, I know that in the ordinary Way of ſpeak- 
ing, the ſame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one and the 
| ſame Thing. And, indeed, every one will always have a Liberty 
to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate Sounds to what 
Ideas he thinks fic, and change them as often as he pleaſes. But 
yer when we will enquire what makes the ſame Spirit, Man, or 
| Perſon, we muſt fix the Ideas of Spirit, Man, ot Perſon in our Mind; 
and having reſolved with our ſelves what we mean by them, it 
will not be hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when 
it is the ſame, and when not. | 

$. 16, But though the ſame immaterial Subſtance Conſciouſneſs 
or Soul, does not alone, where- ever it be, and in make the ſame 
whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet tis Perſon. - 
plain, Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be ex- 1 
tended, fhoult it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences and Actions, 
very remote in time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the 
WB Exiſtence and Actions of the immediately preceding Moment: 

So that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Acti- 
ons, is the ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had 1 the 
$ ſame Conſciouſneſs, that 1 ſaw the _ and Noah's Flood, ay 55 
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Self, whoſe Actions then it cannot bur admit as its own 1 — 


Though if the ſame Body ſhould ſtill live. a0 nediately, * : 
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t 

I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that J 2 
Write now, I could no more doubt that I that write this now, that : 
ſaw the Thames overflow'd laſt Winter, and that view'd the Flood - 
at the general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place that Self in what i 
Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I that write this am the ſame ) c 


Self now whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt of all the ſame Subſtance, Þ þ 
material or immaterial, or no) that I was Yeſterday. For as to this k 
Poiar of being the ſame Self, it marters not whether this preſent 


Self be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances, I being as much 2 
concern'd, and as juſtly accountable for any Action was done a k 
thouſand Years fince, appropriated to me now by this Self con- |, 
ſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did the laſt Moment. 1 
. C. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking Thing, 8 
Self depends, (whatever Subſtance, made up of whether ſpiritual, Þ 
en Conſciouſ- or material, ſimple, or compounded, ir matters not) 
weſs. which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, 0 
; PR capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and lo is concernd Bt th 
for it Self, as far as that Conſcioutneſs extends, Thus every one |. 
finds, that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little 10 


Finger is as much a part of it Self, as what is moſt ſo. Upon Sepa- 
ration of this little Finger, ſhonld this Conſciouſneſs go along with {i M 
the little Finger, and leave the reſt of the Body, tis evident the BF pe 
Jirtle Finger would be the Perſon, the ſame Perſon ; and Self then I 
would have nothing to do with the reſt of the Body. As in this Þ 
Cale, ir is the Coniciouſneſs that goes along with the Subſtance, JF N. 


when one part is ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame Bl 
Perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable Self ; ſo it is in reference © 
to Subſtance remote in Time. That with which the Conſcionſne/ M 
of this preſent thinking Thing can join it ſelf, makes the ſame ji by 


Perſon, and is one Self with it, and with nothing elle; and ſoa 
tributes to it Self, and owns all the Actions of that Thing as in 
own, as far as that Conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther; 3 
every one who reflects, will perceive. 5 
: 9. 18. In this perſonal Identity is founded al 


175 ObjeB of Re the Right and Juftice of Reward and Puniſhment; .. : 
Wards and pu- Happineſs and Miſery being that for which ever | Pe 
#i(bments. one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering wia cor 


becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affet-B div 
ed with that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the Inſtauce l] 


gave bur now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Fi Sat 
ger, When it was cut off, that would be the ſame Se/f which w 8 
concerned for the whole Body Yeſterday, as making a part of i ter 


— 
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the Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Conſci- 
ouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, it would not at 
all be concerned for ir, as a part of ir Se/f, or could own any of 
its Actions, or have any of them impured to him. 

g. 19. This may ſhew us, wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, not 


in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the Identity of 


Conſciouſneſs, wherein, if Socrates and the preſent Mayor of Quin- 
borough agree, they are the ſame Perſon : If the ſame Socrates, wa- 
king and ſleeping do not partake of the ſame Conſciouſneſs, Socrates 
waking and ſleeping, is not the ſame Perſon. And to puniſh So- 
crates waking, for what fleeping Socrates thought, and wa- 


* king Socrates was never conſcious of, would be no more of Right, 


than to puniſh one Twin for what his Brother-T win did, where- 
of he knew nothing, becauſe their Outſides were ſo like, that they 


| could not be diſtinguiſhed ; for ſuch Twins have been ſeen. 


6. 20. Bur yet poſſibly it will till be objected, Suppoſe I whol- 
ly loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a Poſſibility 
of retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of 


| | them again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that did thoſe Actions, 


had thoſe Thoughts that I was once conſcious of, though I have 
now forgot them ? To which I anſwer, that we muſt here take 
notice what the Word I is applied to; which, in this Caſe, is the 


Man only. And the ſame Man being preſumed to be the ſame 
= Perſon, I is eafily here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon, 


But if it be poſſible for the ſame Man to have diſtinct incommu- 
nicable bel at different times, it is paſt doubt the ſame 
Man would at different times make different Perſons; which, we 
ſee, is the Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their 
Opinions, Human Laws not puniſhing the Mad Man for the Sober 
Man's Actions, nor the Sober Man for what the Mad Man did, there 
by making them two Perſons; which is ſomewhat explained by 
our Way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we ſay, ſuch an one # not 


| 5 bimſelf, or is beſides himſelf; in which Phraſes it is inſinuated, as if 


thoſe whonow, or, at leaſt, firſt uſed them, thought that Self was 
changed, the /e/f ſame Perſon was no longer in that Man. 

J. 21, Bur yet tis hard to conceive, that So- Differonce bo- 
crates, the fame individual Man, ſhould be two nen Identi- 
Perſons. To belp us a little in this, we muſt / of Man and 
conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the ſame in- Perm. 
dividual Man. | 4 Jr | 

. Firſt, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, thinking 
bſtance: In ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing elle. 

Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any Regard ta an imma» 


' " trial Soul. 
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Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame 


Animal. mo 
TE of 
Now, take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is im. fa 

poſſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but Con- nel 

ſciouſneſs; or reach any farther than that does. = 

For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, thata | _ ( 

Man born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be ſes 


the ſame Man A Way of ſpeaking, which, whoever admits, by 
muſt allow ir poſſible for the ſame Man to be two diſtinct Per- ing 
ſons, as any two that have lived in different Ages, without the Wi 
Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. IE Pe 
By the Second and Third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, the 
cannot be the ſame Man any way, but by the (ame Conſciouſ- a 
neſs ; and ſo making bumane Identity to conſiſt in the ſame Thing 
wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no Difficulty 
ro allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. Bur then they 
who place human "Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in 
ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the Infant 5 ⁶& 
crates the ſame Man with Socrates afrer the Reſurrection. But 
whatſoever ro ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently the Þ 
ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal Þ 
Identity can by us be placed in nothing bur Canſciouſneſs, (which 
is that alone which makes what we call Se/f) without involving 
us in grear Ablurdities: 3 C 
g. 22 But is not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon, 
why elſe is he puniſh'd for the Fact he commits when drunk, 
though he be never afrerwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the 
ſame Perſon, as a Man thar walks, and does other Things in his Þ 
Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any Miſchief he 
ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with Na ſuitable 
to their Way of Knowledge; becauſe in theſe Caſes, they can- Þ 
not diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what counterfeir; and fo Þ 
the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep, is not admitted as a Plea, F 
For though Puniſhment be annexed ro Perſonaliry, and Perſona - 
lity ro Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not conſci- Þ 
ous of what he did; yet Human Jadicarures juſtly puniſh him; 
becauſe the Fact is proved againſt him, but want of Conſcioul- Þ 
neſs cannot be proved for him. But in the great Day, wherein 
the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable 
to think no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows no- 
ink of ; bur ſhall receive his Doom, his Conſcience accufing or 


* 


exculing him, 
| 2%] 
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1e 6. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite re» Conſcionſneſe 
more Exiſtences into the ſame Perſon, the Identity alone makes 
of Subſtance will not do it: For whatever Sub- Self. | 
1+ © ftance there is, however framed, without Conſci- 
n- © neſs, there is no Perſon: And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, as well 
* as any ſort of Subſtance be ſo, without Conſciouſneſs. | 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſneſ- 
ſes acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the other 
by Night; and, on the other fide, the ſame Conſciouſneſs, act- 
ing by Intervals, two diftin& Bodies: I ask, in the firſt Caſe, 
= Whether the Day and the Night-man would not be two as diſtinct 
Perſons, as Socrates and Plato? And whether in the ſecond Cale, 


there would not be one Perſon. in two diſtinct Bodies, as much 


f- as one Man is the ſame in two diſtinct Cloathings. Nor is it at 
1p all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this diſtinct Conſciouſneſs 
y in the Caſes above-mentioned, is owing to the ſame and diſtinct 
7 5 immaterial Subſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe Bodies, 


which, whether true or no, alters not the Caſe : Since tis evi- 


dent the, perſonal Identity would equally be determined by the 

{ Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome 
individual immaterial Subſtance or no. For granting, that the 
thinking Subſtance. in Man muſt be neceſſarily ſuppos d immate- 
rial, tis evident, that immaterial thinking Thing may ſometimes 
part with irs paſt Conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored ta ir again; as 
appears in Forgetfulneſs Men often have of their paſt Actions, 
and the Mind many times recovers the Memory of a paſt Con- 
ſciouſneſs, which ir had loſt for twenty Years together. Make 


theſe Intervals of Memory and. Forgetfulneſs to rake their Turns 
is regularly by Day and Night, and you have two Perſons with 
e FF the ſame immarerial Spirit, as much as in the former Inſtance, 
e two Perſons with the ſame Body. So that Self is not determined 


by Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure 
of, but only by Identity of Conſciouſneſs. 2 
. 24. Indeed ir may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is 
now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame con- 
ſcious Being: But Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subftance is no 
more it ſelf, or makes no more a part of it, than any other 
Subſtance; as is evident in the Inſtance we have already given of 
a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other Affections, 
having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a Man's 
ſelf, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like Manner it 
will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, which is void 


of that Conſciouſneſs whereby 1 my ſelf romy ſelf: If * 
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be any part of its Exiſtence, which I cannot upon Recollection 
join with that prefent Conlciouſneſs whereby I am now my e, 
it is in that part of irs Exiſtence no more my ſelf, than any other 
immaterial Being, For whatſoever any Subſtance has thought or 
done, which I cannot recolle&, and by my Conſciouſneſs make 
my own Thought and Action, it will no more belong ro me, 
whether a Part of me thought or did it, than if it bad been 
thought or done by any other immarerial Being any where ex. 
op. | 
9g. 25. I agree, the more probable Opinion is, that this Con- 
ſeiouſneſs is annexed to, and the Affection of one individual im- 
material Subſtance. | 5 RES” 
But let Men, according to their divers Hypotheſes, reſolve of 
that as they pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that is hin. 
ſelf that he is concerned for, and would have happy ; that this 


Self has exiſted in a continued Duration more than one Inftan, Þ 


and therefore tis poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months and 2 


Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſer to its Du -- 
ration; and may be the ſame Self, by the ſame Conſciouſnels, 
continued on for the future. And thus, by this Conſciouſneſs, 


he finds himſelf ro be the ſame Self which did ſuch or ſuch an ; 
Action lome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or mi- 
ferable now. In all which Account of Self, the ſame numeri - 
cal Subſt ance is not conſidered as making rhe ſame Se/f. Bur the 


ſame continued Conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances may = | 


have been united, and again ſeparated from it, which, whill 1 


they continued in a vital Union with that wherein this Conſci- |? 


ouſneſs then reſided, made a Part of that ſame Self. Thus any 
Part of our Bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, 
makes a Part of our Se/ves : Bur upon Separation from the vital 


Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communicared, that which | 


a Moment fince was Part of our Selves, is now no more fo, than 


A Part of another Man's Self is Part of me; and 'tis not impoſſi 4 | 
ble, but in a little time may become a real Part of another Per 


fon. And ſo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance become 2 
Part of two different Perſons ; and the ſame Perſon preſerved un. 

der the Change of various Subftances. Could we ſuppoſe am) 
Spirit wholly ſtripp'd of all irs Memory or Conſciouſneſs of paſt | 
Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part of ours 
and ſometimes of them all, the Union or Separation of ſuch 2 
ſpiritnal Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal Iden- 
"rity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter _ An 
5 | a g ubſtance 
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of thar very ſame Self, which now is: Any thing united to it by 


g 5 CS. 26. Perſon, as I take ir, is the Name for this Perſon, 4 
| | ſelf, there I think another may ſay is the ſame Per- Term. 
3 ons and their Merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents 


4 ty extends it /e/f beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is paſt, only 


* ſame Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon that it does the preſent. - 


to, are the ſame that committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that 


in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and which 


Was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spirits; or whe- 
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Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a Part 


2 Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes allo a Part of the 
me Self, which is the ſame both tben and now. 


Self. Where-ever a Man finds what he calls Him- Forenſick 
ſen, It is a Forenſick Term appropriating Acti- 
capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This Perſonali- 


by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accoun- 
table, owns and impures to it ef paſt Actions, juſt upon the 


All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the unavoid- 
able Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious of 
Pleaſure and Pains, defiring that that Self that is conſcious, ſhould 
be happy. And therefore whatever paſt Actions it cannot recon- 
cile, or appropriate to that preſent Se/f by Conſciouſneſs, it can 
be no more concerned in, than if they had never been done 
And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward or Puniſhmenr, on 
the Account of any ſuch Action, is all one as to be made happy 
or miſerable in its firſt Being, without any Demerit at all. For 
ſuppoſing a Man puniſh'd now for what he had done in another 
Life, whereof he could be made to have no Conſciouſneſs at 
all, what Difference is there between that Puniſhment, and be- 
ing created miſerable? And therefore conformable to this, the 
Apoſtle tells us, that at the Great Day, when every one ſhall re- 
ceive according to his Doings, the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid 
2 The Sentence ſhall be juſtified by the Conſciouſneſs all 

erſons ſhall have, that they :hemſelves, in what Bodies ſoever 
they appear, or what Subſtance ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres 
Puniſhment for them, + f 
9. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
Suje&t, made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome 
Readers, and poſlibly they are ſo in themſelves : But yet, I 
think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we are 


we look on as our Se/ves. Did we know what it was, or how ir 
ther it'could or could not perform its Operations of Thinkin 


and Memory out of Body organized as ours is; and —— 
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has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be united 
to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Conſtitution of 


whoſe Organs its Memory ſhould depend, we might ſee the 
Abſurdiry of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have made. Bur 
taking, as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning 
theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, 
independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there 
can from the Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all to 
ſuppoſe, that the ſame Soul may, at different Times, be united 
to different Bodies, and with them make up, for that Time, 
one Man: As well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body 
Yeſterday, ſhould be a Part of a Man's Body ro Morrow, and 
in that Union make a vital Part of Melibæus himſelf, as well 
as ir did of his Rm. | 

9. 28. To conclude ; whatever Subſtance be- 


| The Diffcalty gins to exiſt, ir muſt; during irs Exiſtence, ne- 
from ill Uſe of 


ceſſarily be the ſame : Whatever Compoſitions of 


Names. Subſtances begins to exiſt, during the Union of 


thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame : 
Whatſoever Mode begin to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the 


' Fame : And ſo if the Compoſition be of diſtinct Subſtances, and 
different Modes, the ſame Rule holds, Whereby it will appear, 


that the Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been about this Mat- 
ter, rather riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any Ob- 


ſecurity in Things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpeci- 
fick Idea, to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be ſtea- 


dily kept to, the Diſtinction of any thing into the ſame, and 


divers, will eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe no Doubt a- 
bout it. | 


| g. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the 
Continued Ideas of a Man, tis eaſie to know what is the 


Exiſtence ſame Man, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſeparate 
makes Identi- or in a Body, will be the ſage Man. Suppoling 
22 4u rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of a cer- 


oy tain Conformation of Parts to make a Man, whilſt 
that rational Spirit, with that vital Conformation of. Parts, though 
continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be the 


ſame Man. But if to any one the Idea of a Man be but the vital 


Union of Parts in a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union 
and Shape remains in a Cancrere no otherwiſe the ſame, bat by 
a continued Succeſſion of Heeting Particles, it will be the ſame 


Nan. For whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the complex 
Idea is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular Thing 


under 
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under any Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence continued, pre- 
ſerves it the ſame Individual under the ſame Denomination *. 
| CHAP. 


— 


111. 
W 


The Doctrine of Identity and Diverſiry, contained in this 
Chapter, the Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent. with 
the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Faith, concerning the Reſurre&ion 
of the Dead. His Way of arguing from it, is chis: He ſays, The 
Reaſon of believing the Reſurrefvion of the ſame Body upon Mr. Locke 7 
Grounds, is from the Idea of 1dentity. To which our 


Author + anſwers: Give me leave, my Lord, ro f Inhis3d 


ſay, that the Reaſon of en any Article of the Letter to the 
ordſhip is here ſpeak- Biſhop of 
ing of) to me, and upon my Grounds, is its being a Worceſter, 
part of Divine Revelation: Upon this Ground I p. 165, &c. 
believed it before I either writ that Chapter of 7den- | 
tity and Diverſity, and before I ever thought of thoſe Propoſitions 
which your Lordſhip quates out of that Chapter, and upon the 
ſame Ground I believe it ſtill; and not from my Idea of Identity. 
This Saying of your Lordſhip's therefore, being a Propoſition nei- 
ther ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, re mains to be pro, 
ved · So that your Foundation failing, all your large Superſtruc- 
ture built thereon, comes to nothing. 


But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly 


to repreſent to your Lordſhip, That I thought you undercook to 
mate nut, that my Nat ion 4 Ideas was inconſiſtent with the Article of 
the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip inſtances in 
here, is not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian Faith. The 
ReſurreFion of the Dead, I acknowledge to be an Article of che 
Chriſtian Faith: But that the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your 
Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith, is, what, I confeſs, I do nat yet know. 

In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the 
Artieles of the Chriſtian Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles 
to preach the Reſurrectiou of the Dead, and the Reſurrection from the 


Dead in many Places: But I do not remember any Place wherethe 


Reſurrection of the ſame Body is ſo muchas mentioned Nay. which 


is very remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remember in any Place of 


the New Teſtament (where the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day 
is ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſion as the Reſurrection of the-Body, 


much leſs ef the ſame Body. 


I ſay the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day: Becauſe where the 
ReſurreQion of ſome particular Perſons preſently upon our Savis 
our's ReſurreQion is mentioned, the Words are, 

' The Graves werg opened, and many Bodies of Saints Mat. R7. 
which ſtepe, aroſe, and came out of the Graves after. his 52, 53. 


Refurreion, and wens into the Holz City, and appeared 9 
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zo many : Of which Heeplior Way of ſpeaking of this ReſurreQi. 
on, the Paſſage it ſelf gives a Reaſon in theſe Words, appeared 1. 
many; 1 e. thoſe who /ept, appeared, ſo as to be known to be riſen, 
But this could not be known, unleſs they brought with them the 
Evidence, that they were thoſe who had been dead, whereof there 
were theſe two Proofs, their Graves were opened, and their Bodies 


not only gone out of them, but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who 


had known them formerly alive, and knew them to be dead and bu. 
ry d. For if they had been there who had been dead fo long, that all 
who knew them once alive, were now gone, thoſe to whom they ap- 
peared might have known them to be Men; but could not have known 
they were riſen from the Dead, becauſe they never knew they had 
been'dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, 
that they were ſo many living Strangers, of whoſe Reſurre&ion 
they knew nothing. *'T was neceſſary therefore, that they ſhould 
come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, & c. appear to 
be the ſame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of 
their Acquaintance whom they appeared to. And it is probable 
they were fuch as were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet 
diſſolved and diſſipated; and therefore; tis particularly ſaid here, 
(differently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) that 
their Bodies aroſe; becauſe they were the ſame that were then ly. 
Ing in their Graves the Moment before they roſe. | 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body: 
And let us grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think 
you have proved it muff be the ſame Body; will you therefore ſay, 
that he holds what is inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, who 
having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture, nor your Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your Senſe of ſame Bo- 
dy ; or, if he has ſeen e not underſtanding them, or not per- 
ceiving the Force of them, believes what the Scripture propoſes to 
him, wiz. That at the laſt Day, the Dead ſhall be raiſed, without 
determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame Bodies or no? 
I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular In- 
terpretations of Scripture into Articles of Faith; and if you do 
not, he that believes the Dead ſhall be raiſed, believes that Article 
of Faith which the Scripture propoſes : And cannot be accuſed of 
holding any thing inconſſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, tht 
what he holds is inconßſtent with another Propoſition, wiz. That 
the Dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, 
which I do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as an Article of Faith. 
But your Lordſhip argues, is muſt be the ſame Body; which, as 
1 you explain ſame Body, | is not the ſame individual 
+P. 34, 35. Particles of Matter which were united at the Point of 
; : Death: Nor the ſame Particles of Matter that the Sin- 
ner had at the Time of the Commiſſion of his Sins. But that it muſt be 
the ſame material Subſtance which was vitally united to the Soul here; 
i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles of rept 
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For ſo they muſt be read, to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, 
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which were, ſome time or other during his Life here, vitally uni- 
ted to his Soul. 1 5 PRs — 
Vour firſt Argument to prove, that it muſt be the ſame Body in this 
Senſe of the ſame Body, is taken * from theſe Words 1 
of our Saviour. All that are in the Graves ſhall hear 3 
his Voice, and ſhall come forth. t From whence your | 
Lordſhip argues, T hat theſe Words, al that are in John 5. 
their Graves, relate to no other Subſtance than what was 28, 29. 
united to the Soul in Life ; becauſe a different Subſtance : 
cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and to come out of them, Which 
Words of your Lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove, that 
the Soul too is lodg'd in the Grave, and raiſed out of it at the laſt 
Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can à different Subſtance be ſaid to be 
in their Graves, and come out of them ? So that according to this In- 
terpretation of theſe Words of our Saviour; No other Subſtance be- 
ing raiſed, but what hear his Voice; and u0 other Subſtance hearing 
his Voice, but what being called comes out of the Grave; and no other 
Subſtance coming out of the Grave, but what was in the Grave, any one 
muſt conclude, that the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make 
no part of the Perſon that is raiſed, unleſs, as your Lordſhip argues 
againſt me, You can make it out, that a Subſtance | 
which never was in the Grave, may come out of it, or P. 37. 
that the Soul is no Subſtance. 8 8 
But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, another thing that will 
make any any one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words be neceſſary to be received as their true Senſe, is, 
That it will not be very eaſily reconciled to your | 
ſaying, + you do not mean by the ſame Body, The FP. 34. 
ſame individual Particles which were united at the Point 
of Death. And yet by this Interpretation of our Saviour's Words, 
ou can mean no other Parsicles but ſuch as were united at the 
oint of Death ; becauſe you mean no other Subſtance but what 
comes out of the Grave; and no Subſtance, no Particle come out, you 
ſay, but what were in the Grave; and I think your Lordſhip will 
not ſay, that the Particles that were ſeparate from the Body by 
Perſpiration before the Point of Death, were laid up in the Grave. 
But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſwer to this, viz. 
© That by comparing this with other Places, you find that P. 37. 
the Words [of our Saviour above quoted] are to be un- „ 
derſtood of the Subſtance of the Body, to which the Soul was united, and no: 
% (L ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ f) thoſe individual Particles, i. e. 
thoſe individual Particles that are in the Grave at the Reſurtection. 


and to the Purpoſe of your Anſwer here: And then methinks 
this 14ſt Senſe of our Saviour's Words given by yuur Lordſhip, 
wholly overturns the Senſe which you have given of them above, 
where from thoſe Words you preſs the Belief of the ReſurreQion 
of the ſame Body by this ſtrong Argument, that a Sun could 
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not, upon hearing the Voice of Chriſt, come our of the Grave, which | 


was never in the Grave. There (as far as I can underſtand your Words) 
our Lordſhip argues that our Saviour's Words muſt be underſtood 
df the Particles in the Grave, unleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, one can 
make it out, that a Subſtance which never was in the Grave, may come out 


fit. And here your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, That our Saviour's 


Wards are to be wnderſtood of the Subſtance of that Body, to which the Soul 
was [at any time] united, and not to thoſe individual Particles that are 
in the Grabe. Which put together, ſeems to me to ſay, Thar our 


Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of thoſe Particles only that 


are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Particles only which are in the 
Grave, but of others alſo, which have at any time been vitally uni- 


tea to the Soul, but never were in the Grave. 


The next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurre&#/on of 
5 the ſame Body, in your Senſe, an Article of Faith, are 
* 2 Cor, 5. theſe Words of St. Paul; * For we muſt all appear be- 
10. Pore the Judgment - Seat of Chriſt, that every one may re- 
19 cei ue the things done in his Body, according to that he 
+P.38. hath done, whether it be good or bad. To which your 

_ Lordſhip ſubjoins + this Queſtion : Can theſe Word; 


| be nderſiood of any other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſt 


things were done? Anſw. A Man may ſuſpend his determining the 
Meaning of the Apoſtle to be, that a Sinner ſhall ſuffer for his Sins 
inthe very ſame Body wherein he committed them: Becauſe St. Paul 
does not ſay he ſhall have the very ſame Body, when he ſuffers, that 
he had when he ſinn d. The Apoſtle ſays indeed, done in bis Body. 
The Body he had, and did things in at Five or Fifteen, was no doubt 
his Body, as much as that, which he did things in at Fifty, was i; 
Body, though his Body were not the very ſame Body at thoſe different 
Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he ſhall have after the Reſur- 


rection, be his Body, though it be not the very ſame with that, which 
he had at Five or Fifteen, or Fifty. He that at Threeſcore is broke 


on the Wheel, for a Murder he committed at Twenty, is puniſhed 
for what he did in hi Body, though the Body he has, 7. e. hu Body 
at Threeſcore,be not the ſame, i.e. made up Of the ſame individual 
Particles of Matter, that that Body was, which he had forty Years 
before. When your Lordſhip has reſolved with your ſelf, what 
that ſame immutable he is, which at the laſt Judgment ſhall receive 
the things done in his Body, your Lordſhip will oy ſee, that the 
Body he had when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child playing 


in Coats, when a Man marrying a Wife, and when Bed-rid dying 


of a Conſumption, and at laſt, which he ſhall have after the Reſur- 


rettion, are each of them hi Body, though neither of them be tlie 


=o 


ſame Body, the one with the other. : 
But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words be un- 


derflood of any ot her material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe thing. 
wert done? Ianſwer, Theſe Words of St. Paul may be und erſtood mon 
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E thi wateriol Subſtance, than that Body in which theſe things were done, be- 


cauſe your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives me a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to 
underſtand them. Your Lordſhip ſays, * That you 


| do mot ſay the ſame Particles of Matter, which the Sinner P. 34. 


had at the wery time of the Commiſſion of his Sins, ſhall be 


| raiſed at the laſt Day. And your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for 
it: + For then a long Sinner muſt haue a vaſt Body, con- | 
* ſidering the continual ſpending of Particles by Perſpirati- f P. 35. 
on. Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's Words, as your : 
| Lordſhip would argue, cannot be underſtvod of any other material Sub. 


fance, but that Body, in which theſe things were done; and no Body up- 


i on the Removal or Change of ſome of the Particles, that at any 
time makes it up, is the ſame material Subſtance, or the ſame Bo- 


dy; it will, I think, thence follow, that either the Sinner muſt 


1 have all the ſame individual Particles vitally united to his Soul, 


when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his Soul, when ho 


: | Gan'd: Or elſe St. Paul's Words here cannot be underſtood to mean 


the ſame Body in which the things were done. For if there were other Par- 
ticles of Matter in the Body, wherein the thing was done, than in 


that which is raiſed, that which is raiſed cannot be the ſame Body in 
which they were done: Unleſs that alone, which has juſt all the 
= fame individual Particles when any Action is done, being the ſame 
Body wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame indivi- 
| dual Particles wherein that Action was done, can be the ſame Body 

= wherein it was done; which is in Effect to make the ſame Body 
= ſometimes to be the ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. | 


Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame Body to have not 
all, but no other Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſometime 
or other vitally united to the Soul before: But ſuch a Body, made 
up of part of the Particles ſometime or other vitally united-to 
the Soul, is no more the ſame Body wherein the Actions were done 


in the diſtant parts of the long Sinner's Life, than that is the ſame. . 
Body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters of the ſame 


Particles, that made it up, are wanting. For Example, A Sinner 
has acted here in his Body an hundred Years; he is raiſed at the laſt 
Day, but with what Body ? The ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he 
ated in; - becauſe St. Paul ſays, he muſt receive the things done in hit 


Body: What therefore muſt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? 
Muſt it conſiſt of all the Particles of Matter that have ever been 
vitally united to his Soul? For they, in Succeſſion, have all of 


them made up his Body wherein he did theſe things : 


No, ſays your Lordſhip, * that would make his Bo- P. 35. 


dy too vaſt; it ſuffices ro make the ſame Body in | 
which the things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the Parti- 
cles, and no other but ſuch as were ſometime during his Life, vi- 


tally united to his Soul. Bur, according to this Account, his Body 
at the RefurreRion, being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit ir, 
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near the ſame Size it was in ſome part of his Life, it will be no 
more the ſame Body in which the things were done in the diſtant Part; 
of his Life, than that is the ſame Body, in which half, or threequar. 
ters, or more of the individual Matrer that made it then up, is now 
wanting. For Example, Let bis Body at 50 Years old conſiſt of a 
million of Parts; five hundred thouſand at leaſt of thoſe Parts 
will be different from thoſe which made up his Body at 10 Years, 
and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical Particles that 
made up his Body at 50, or any other Seaſon of his Life; or to ga. 
ther them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different time 
have ſucceſſively been vitally united to his Soul, they will no more 
make the ſame Body, which was bis, wherein ſome of his Actions 
were done, than that is the ſame Body, which has but half the 
ſame Particles: And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for 
the ſame Body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays, it muſt be his Body in 
which theſe things were done; which it could not be, if any other Sub. 
ſtance were joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made 
up the Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul, when the 
Action was done. 
Again, your Lordſhip ſays, * That you do not ſay 

P. 34. rhe ſame individual Particles [ſhall make up the Body 
at the Reſurrection] which were united at the Point if 

Death, for there muſt be a great Alteration in them of a lingering Diſeaſe, 
as if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption. Becauſe, tis likely, your 
Lordſhip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered 
Body, would be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, 
Vigorous, well-fix'd Body, as it has pleaſed your Lordſhip to pro- 


portion out in your Thoughts ro Men at the Reſurrection ; and 


therefore ſome ſmall Portion of the Particles formerly unired vital. 


ly to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- aſſumed to make up his Body to þ 


e Bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient; bur the greateſt pan 


of them ſhall be left out, ro avoid the making his Body more J 


veſt than your Lordſhip thinks will be fit; as appears by theſe 
| your Lordſhip's Words immediately following, 


+ . wiz. + That you do not ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner t 
| had at the very time of Commiſſion of his Sins; jo : 


then a hng Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body. 


But then, pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embryo do, who dying 
within a few Hours after his Body was vitally united to his Soul, 
has no Particles of Matter, which were formerly vitally united to 
it, to make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which your 
Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at the Reſurreftion ? Or muſt Þ 
we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall Pittance of Þ 


Matter, and that yet imperfe& Body to Eternity, becauſe it is at 
Article of Faith to believe the Reſurrection of the very ſame Body? i t. 
| made up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitally 


5 2 43. ; united to the Soul. For if it be ſo,as your Lorſhip ſays, Þ 
NE * That Life is the Reſult of the Union of Seul and Body, 1 | 
| | will 
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will follow, That the Jody of an Embryo dying in the Womb, may 
be very little, not the thouſandth Part of an ordinary Man. For 
fince from the firſt Conception and Beginning of Formation it has 
Life, and Life is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul with the Body; an 
Embryo, that ſhall die either by the untimely Death of the Mother, 
or by any other Accident preſently after it has Life, muſt, accor- 
ding to your Lordſhip's Doctrine, remain a Man not an Inch long 
to Eternity; becauſe there are not Particles of Matter, formerly 
united to his Soul, to make him bigger; and no other can be made 
uſe of to that Purpoſe : Though what greater Congruity the Soul 
hath with any Particles of Matter, which were once vitally uni- 
ted ro it, bur are now ſo no longer, than it hath with Particles of 
Matter, which it was never united to, would be hard to deter- 
mine, if that ſhould be demanded. | 
By theſe, and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may 
ſay what Service they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
who raiſe Queſtions, and make Articles of Faith about the Reſur- 
reffion of the ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays nothing of he 
ſame Body ; er if ir does, it is with no ſmall Re- 
primand to thoſe who make ſuch an Enquiry. 1 Cor. 15. 
But ſome Men will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up ? 35, &C. 

And with what Body do they come? Thou Fool, that which „ 
thou ſoweſt, is not quickned, except it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, 

thou ſoweſt not that Body that ſball be, but bare Grain, it may chance of 
Wheat, or of ſome other Grain. But God giveth it a Body as it hath 


4 pleaſed him. Words | ſhould think ſufficient to deter us from de- 


rermining any thing for or againſt the ſame Body being raiſed ar 
the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all rhe Dead ſhal be raiſed, and every 
one appear and anſwer for the things done in this Life, and receive 
according to the things he hath done in his Body, whether Good 
or Bad, He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent 


S herewith, I preſume may, and muſt be acquirted from being guil- 


ty bo any thing inconſiſtent with the Article of the ReſurreFim of the 
8 | | 
But your Lordſhip, to prove the Reſurrection ef the ſame Body to be 


= an Article of Faith, farther asks, F How could it be 
eil, if any other Subſtance be joined to the Soul at the FP. 38. 


ReſurreFion, as its Body, that they were the things done | 
in or by the Bod) ? nfo » Juſt as it may be ſaid of a Man at an hun- 
dred Years old, that hath then another Subſtance joined to his Soul, 
than he had at twenty, that the Murder or Drunkenneſs he was. 
guilty of at twenty, were things done in the Body: How by the Body 
comes in here, I do not ſee. © | 5 
Your Lordſhip adds, Aud St Paul's Diſpute about the Manner of raf- 
ſing the Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Neceſſity of the ſame _ 
Body. Anſw. When I underſtand what Argument there is in theſe. 
Words to prove the ReſurreQion of the ſame Body, without the 
Mixture of one new Atom of I hall know what to ſay to 1 | 
| | | n 
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In the mean time this I underſtand, That St. Paul would have put 
as ſhort an End to all Diſputes about this Matter, if he had ſaid, 
That there was a Neceſſity of the ſame Body, or that it ſhould be the 
ſame Body. | . | 
kV 3 The next Text of Scripture you bring for the 
2 Cor. 15. ſame Body is, If there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, 
16. then is not Chrift raiſed. From which your Lord- 
FP. 28. ſhip argues, Þ It ſeem: then other Bodies are to be raiſed 
| 4 his was. | grant other Dead, as certainly raiſed 

as Chrift was; for elſe his Reſurrection would be of no Uſe to 
Mankind. But I do not ſee how it follows, that they ſhall be ra;. 
ſed with the ſame Body, as Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame Body, 
as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words annexed; And can there be 
' any Doubt, whether his Body was the ſame material Subſtance which wa: 
unit ed to his Soul before? 1 Anſwer, Noneat all; nor that it had juſt 
the ſame diſtinguib'd Lineaments and Marks, yea, and the ſame 
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Compaſs of his Life make hi: Body, Ithink no Reaſon can be given? 


ne 
13 
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. This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the Materials of our Savi- 1 
our's Body were not changed at his Reſurrection; yet it does not 1 

. follow, bur that the Body of a Man dead and rotren in his Grave, 1 

/ | or burnt, -may at the Jaſt Day bave ſeveral new Particles init, and 7 

l. that without any Inconvenience : Since whatever Matter isvitally Ph 

7 united to his Soul, is his Body, as much as is that which was united | 

d to it when he was born, cr in any other Part of his Life. je” 

A 2. In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Lineaments of 

B our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubting T- 

q mas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in the raiſed Body 


„ of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his Death, to be a Convicti- 
on to his Diſciples, to whom he ſhew'd himſelf, and ho were to 
be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that their Maſter, the very ſame 
Man, was crucified, dead and buried, and raiſed again; and thete- 
1 fore he was handled by them, and eat before them after he was ri- 
: ſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction, that it was really 


, he, the ſame, and not another, nor a Spectre or Apparition of him: 
1 Though I do not think your Lordſhip will thence argue, that be- 
h cauſe others are to be raiſed at he was, therefore it is neceſſary to be- 
as lieve, that becauſe he eat after his Reſurrection, others at the laſt 
5 Day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from the Dead, which 
» ſeems to me as good an Argument, as becauſe his indiſſolved Body 
was raiſed out of the Grave, juſt as it there lay intire; without the 
: Mixture of any new Particles; therefore the corrupted and conſu- 
S med Bodies of the Dead at the Reſurre&ion, ſhall be new framed 
n only out of thoſe ſcatter'd Particles which were once vitally uni- 
: ted to their Souls, without the leaſt Mixture of any one ſingle A- 
"A tom of new Matter. But at the laſt Day, when all Men are raiſed, 
_ there will be no need to be aſſured of any one particular Man's Re- 
in | furreQion. 'Tis enough that every one ſhall appear before the Judg- 
all ment-ſear of Chriſt, to receive according to what he had done in 
ch his former Life; but in what ſort of Body he ſhall appeat, or of 
= what Particles made up, the Scripture having ſaid nothing, but 
op that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Body raiſed in Incorruption, it is not for me 
to determine. ö | 1 
* Your Lordſhip asks, t Were they [who ſaw our f P. 39. 
= Saviour after his Reſurrettion] Mitneſſes only of ſome f 
% material Subſtance then united to his Soul? 1 Anſwer, I beg your 
0 Lordſhip to conſider, whether Ge our Saviout was known 
of to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that were to ſee him, and 
Ft teſtiſfie his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could neither be ſeen, 
1 nor known to be the ſame ; or by his Body, that could be ſeen, 
10 and by the diſcernable Structure and Marks of it, be known to be 
: | *theſime ? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, all that you ſay 
* in that Page, 8 it ſelf. But becauſe one Man cannot 


the know another to be be the ſame, but by the outward viſible Li- 
fs neaments, and ſenſible Marks he ow been wont to be * 
| | | | 2 N ins 
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i will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the 
reat, Judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he rai- 
es, his new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs 


he gives to every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, 
Size, and Features, and made upof the very ſame individual Parti- 


cles he had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a Way of arguing for 


the Reſurreſi ion of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes 

much to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of others. 

| Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the ſame 
Pie; Body, to be an Article of Faith, you Lordſhip ſays, * 
Py But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſurrection of Chriſt, 

not meerly as an Argument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of the Certain: 
of it ; + becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt Fruits; Chrift 


+ Che. 15. the Firſt Fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's 


20, 23. - at his coming. Anſw. No doubt the Reſurref#ion of 

| | Chrif is a Proof of the Certainty of our ReſurreQion, 
But is it therefore a Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles which concurr'd to 
the making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of any one 


other Particle of Matter? I confeſs I fee no ſuch Conſequence. 


But your Lordſhip goes on; St. Paul was aware 

. of the ObjeFions in Mens Minds, about the Reſurrection 
of the ſame Body; and it is of great Conſequence as to 

this Article, to ſbew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Men 
will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up, and with what Body do the 


come? Firſt he ſhews, That he ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonderfully 


improved by. the ordinary Providence bf God, in the Manner of their Vege- 
tation. Anſw. I do not perfectly underſtand, what it is for the 
Seminal Parts of Plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary Provi- 


dence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation: Or elſe, perhaps, I 


ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of rhe Reſurrecti- 


| on of the ſame. Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. 


7h It continues, + They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, or 
+ P. 40. of ſome other Grain, but God giverh it a Body, as 

it hath pleaſed him, and to every Seed his own Bo- 

dy. Here, ſays your i.ordihip, is an Identity of the material Sub- 
Pance ſuppoſed. It may be ſo... Burt to me a Diverſity of che material 


Subſtance, 1. e. of the component Particles, is here ſuppoſed, or in 


. V. 37. ken all together, run thus, That which thou ſoweſt, 


„ t bon Lore not that Body which ſball be, but bare Grain, 

and ſo on; as your Lordſhip has ſer down the Remainder of them. 

From which Words of St. Paul, the natural Argument ſeems to me 

to ſtand thus: If the Body that is put in the Earth in ſowing, Þ 

. 3s not that Body which ſhall be, then the Body that is put in the Grave, 
is not that, i. e. the ſame Body that ſhall be. EG: 


direct Words ſaid. For the Words of St. Paul ta- [ | 
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Lordſhip, + Every Seed having that Body in little, 1 P. 40. 
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But your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame Body, by theſe thres- 
Greek Words of the Text, 18 id 10% ow wa, whichyour © 
Lordſhip interprets thus, That proper Body which P. 40. 
belongs to it. Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Grerk Words, 

7 I¶] ud, whether our Tranſlators have rightly render'd them 
his own Body, or 2 Lordſhip more rightly, chat proper Body which 
belongs to it, I formerly underſtood no more bur this, that in the 
Production of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God continued 
every Species diſtin ; ſo that from Grains of Wheat ſown, Root, 
Stalk, Blade, Ear and Grains of Whear were produced, and not 
thoſe of Barley; and ſo of the reſt, which I took to be the Mean» 
ing of, to every Seed his own Body. No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe 
Words prove, I hat to every Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain 
of Wheat produced in it, is given the proper Body that belongs to it, 
is the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown. Anſw. This, I 
confeſs, I do nor underſtand, becauſe I do not underſtand how one 
individual Grain can be the ſame with twenty, fifty, or an hundred 
individual Grains ; for ſuch ſometimes is the Increaſe. 
But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your 
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which is afterwards ſo much inlarged ; and in Grain the | 
Seed is corrupted before its Germination; but it hath its proper organical 
| Parts, which make it the ſame Body with that which it grows up to. For 
although Grain be not divided into Lobes, as ot her Seeds are, yet it hath 
been found, by the moſt accurate Obſervations, that upon ſeparating the 
Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcerned in them ; which afterwards 
grow wp to that Body which we call Corn. In which Words I crave leave 
to obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be en- 
larged by the Addition of a hundred or a thouſand times as much 
Bulk as its own Matter, and yet continue the ſame Body; which, 
I confeſs, I cannot underſtand. | 

Pur in the next Place, if that could be ſo; and that the Plant, in 

its full Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a Thouſand or a Million 
of times as much new Matter added to it, as it had when it * in 
little concealed in the Grain that was ſown, was the very ſame 
Body: Vet I do not think that your Lordſhip will ſay, that every 
minute, inſenſible, and iaconceivably ſmall Grain of the hun- 
dred Grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal Plant, is 
every one of them the very Game with rhat Grain which contains 
that whole little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains 
in it. For then it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an 
hundred, and an hundred diſtin& Grains the ſame with one: 
Which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can conceivey that all 
the Wheat in the World is but one Grain. 7g 

For I beſeech you, my Lord, confider what it is St. Paul here 
ſpeaks of: It is plain he ſpeaks of that which tr ſown and dies, i. e. 
the Grain that the Husbandman takes out of his Barn to ſow in 
his Field. And of this Grain, 0 Paul ſays, that it is ner that my 
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t hu ſhall be. Theſe two, viz. That which is ſown, and that Body that 

ſhall be, are all the Bodies that Sr. Paul here ſpeaks of, to repreſent 
the Agteement or Difference of Mens Bodies after the Reſurrecti - 
on, with thoſe they had before they died. Now, Icrave leave to 


ask your Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſemi» 


nal Plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lord- 
ſhip mean by it the Grain h is ſown? But that is not what St. Paul 


| ſpeaks of, he could nor mean this embryonated little Plant, for he 
could not denote it by theſe Words, that which thou ſoweſt, for that 


he ſays muſt die: Bur this little embryonated Plant, contained in 


the Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip mean by 


it, the Body that ſhall be? But neither by theſe Words, the Body thar 


ſball be, can St Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this inſenſible little em- 


bryonated Plant; for that is already in being contained in the Seed 
that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of under the Name 
of the Boa that ſpal be. And therefore, I confeſs, I cannot ſee of 
hat Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here this third Body, 
which St Paul mentions not, and to make that the ſame or nor the 
ſame with any other, when rhoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as 
I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible Bodies, the Grain 
ſown, and the Corn grown up to Ear, with neither of which this 
inſenſtble 2#bryoriated Plant can be rhe ſame Body, unleſs an inſen- 
fe Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible Body, and a little 
oay can be the ſame Body with one ten Thouſand or an hundred 
'Thouſdnd times as big as it ſelf. So that yet I confeſs I ſee not 


* 


the Reſiuutrfon of the ſame Body, proved'ftom theſe Words of St. Paul, 


td be an Article of Faith. 


Your Lordſhip goes on; Sr. Paul indeed ſaith, 


. That we ſow not that Body that ſhall be; but he 
4 . ſptaks not of the Identity, bus the Perfection of bo, 


Here my Underſtanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to ſay, That the ſame identical ſenfible Grain of Wheat, 


which was ſown at Seed : time, is the very ſame with every Grain 


of Whear in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang from it: Vet ſo I 
iſt underſtand it, to make it prove, that the ſame ſenſible Body, 
that is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that which 


fall be raifed at the Reſurrection. For I db not know of any ſe- 


minal'Bbdy in little, contained in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or 
Woman, which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in Seeds, having its pro- 


per Organical Parts, ſhall afterward} be enlarged, and at the Reſur- 


Seed or ſeminal Parts, either of Plant or Animal fo wonderfillly impro- 
wed by the Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animalſhould 
beger it ſelf; nor never heard, that it was by Divine Providence de- 
fignedro produce the ſame Individual, but for che producing of fu- 
— and diſtinet Individuals, for the Continuation of the ſame 


rettion fri up into the ſame Man. For I never thought of any 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip's next Words are, And although Ie 
there be ſuch a Difference from the Grain it ſelf, when it P. 41. 
comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade, and , 

Ear, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the ſame Body; 
yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical Parts, it is as much the ſame, 
as a Man grown up, is the ſame with the Embryo in the Womb. Anſw It 
does nor appear by any thing I can find in the Text, That St. Paul 
here compared the Body, produced with the ſeminal and organical 
Parts, contained in the Grain it ſprang from, bur with the whole 
ſenſible Grain that wes ſown. Microſcopes had nor then diſcover- 
ed the little Embryo Plant in the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have 
been revealed ro St. Paul, (though in the Scripture we find little 
Revelation of Natural Philoſophy) yet an Argument taken from a 
thing perfe&tly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could 
be of no manner of Uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct 
or convince them. Bur granting that thoſe St. Paul writ to, knew 
it as well as Mr. Lewenhoek ; yet your Lordſhip thereby proves not 
the raiſing of the ſame Body: Your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the 
ſame T crave leave to add Body] as a Man grown up is the ſame, ( ſame, 
what I beſeech your Lordſhip ? ) with the Embryo in the Womb. For 
that the Body of the Embryo in the Womb, and Body of the Man 
grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will ſay; unleſs he 
can perſwade himſelf, that a Body that is not the hundredth part of 
another, is the ſame with that other, which I think no one will 
do, till having renounced this dangerous way by Ideas of Thinking 
and Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a Part and the Whole are 
the ſame . | : 

Your Lordſhip goes on; | And although many Ar- TP. 41. 
guments may be uſed to prove, that a Man is not the ſame, | 
becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe of the Blood, and the manner 
of Reſpiration, and Nutrition, is ſo different in both States; yet that Man 
would be thought ridiculous that ſhould ſoriouſly affirm, That it was not 
the ſame Man. And your Lordſhip ſays, I grant that the Variation 
of great Parcels of Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity: And t has 
the Organization of the Parts in one coherent Body 7 ng of one come 
mon Life, makes the Identity of a Plant. Anſw. My Lord, I think the 
Queſtion is nor abour the ſame Man, but the ſame | 
Body. For tho' I do ſay, * (ſomewhat differently Eſſay B. 2. 
from what your Lordſhip ſets down as my Words C. 27.9: 4. 
here) That that which has ſuch an Organization, 
. as js ſer to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhmear, ſo as to continue 
and frame the Wood, Bark and Leaves, &, of a Plant, in-which 
, conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues to be the ſame Plant, as long 
28 it partakes of the ſame Life, though that Life be communicated. 

to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to the living Plant. Vet 
Ido not remember, that I any where ſay, That a Plant, which, 
was once no bigger than an Oaten Straw, and after wards grows to 
be above a Fathom about, is the ſame Body, though it be Kill tbe 
ſame Plant. U z Th 


| 
| 
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The well known Tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oak, 
from nor weighing an Ounce at fiſt, grew to have many Tuns of 


Timber init, was all along the ſame Oak, che very ſame Plant ; 


but no Body I think, will ſay it was the ſame Body when it weigh- 
eda Tun, as it was when it weighed but an Ounce, unleſs he has 


2 mind ro ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, Thar that is the ſame Body, 


which has a thouſand Particles of different Marter in it, for one 


Particle that is the ſame; which is no better than to ſay, That a 


thouſand different Particles are but one and the ſame Particle, and 
one and the ſame Parricle is a thouſand different Particles; a thou- 
ſand times a greater Abſurdity, than to ſay Half is the Whole, or 
the Whole is the ſame with the Half; which will be improved ten 
"Thouſand times yet farther, if a Man ſhall fay, (as vour Lord- 
Thip ſeems ro me to argue here, That that great Oak is the very 
ſame Body with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that 
Acorn an Oak in little, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip 


expreſſes it) ſo much enlarged, as to make that mighty Tree. For 


this Embryo, if I may ſo call it, or Oak in little, being not the 
hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandrh part of the Acorn, and the 
Acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown Oak, twill be 
very extraordinary to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be 
the ſame Body, by a way wherein it cannot be pretended, that a- 
bove one Particle of an hundred I houſand, or a Million, is the 
ſame in the one Body, that it was in the other From which way 
of Reaſoning, it will follow, that a Nurſe and her ſucking Child 
have the ſame Body ; and be paſt doubr, thar a Mother and her 
Infant have the ſame Body. Bur this is a way of Certainty found out 


toeſtabliſh the Articles of Faith, and to overturn the new Merhod 


of Certainty that your Lordſhip ſays I have ffarted, which is apt to 
leave Ment Minds more doubtful than before. . | 
And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is to 


ou in the preſent Caſe, to quote out of my Eſay theſe Words, 


* That partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of a 
Plant, fince the Queſtion is not about the 1gentiry of 4 Plant, but 
about the Identity of 4 Body. It being a very different thing to be 


the ſame Plant, and to be the ſame Body For that which makes the 
ſame Plant, does not make the ſame ody; the one being the par- 


taking in the ſame continued vegetable Life, the other the conſiſt- 
ing of the ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore 
your Lordſhip's Inference from my Words above 

P. 42. quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, * ſeems to me 

| FE a very firange one, wiz. So that in things capable of 
any fort of Life, the Identity is conſiſtent with à continued Succeſſion of 
Parts; and jo the Wheat grown up, is the ſame Body with :he Grain 


 #hat was ſown. For | believe, if my Words, from which you in- 


fer, and ſo the Wheat grown up is the ſame Body with the Grain that 


was ſown, were put into a Syllogiſm, this would hardly be brought 
to be the Concluſion. W „ 
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But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, 
though I have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Con- 
nexion, till you bring it to the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 
The Connexion of your Lordſhip's Words * are as 
followeth ; And thus the Altertaion of the Parts of the . 
Body at the Reſurrection is conſiſtent with its Identity, 
if its Organization and Life be the ſame; aud this is a real Identity of 
the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs, From whence it follows, 
that to make the lame Body, no more is requir'd. but reſtoring Life ta 
the organical Parts of it. If the Queſtion were about raiſing the 
ſame Plant, I do not ſay but there might be ſome Appearance for 
making ſuch Inference from my Words as this, hence it follows, 
that to make the ſame Plant, no more is required, but reſtore Life to the 
organized Part of it Bur this Deduction, wherein from thoſe 


Words of mine that ſpeak only of the Identity of @ Plant, your 


Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make the ſome Body, 
than to make the ſame Plant, being too ſubtile for me, I leave to 
my Reader ro find our. | a 

Te Lordſhip goes on, and ſays, f That I grant 
likewiſe, * I hat the Identity cf the ſame Man con- FP. 43. 
* fiſts in a Participation of che ſame continued Life, 
by conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, viealy 
united to the ſame organized Body.“ Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe Words 
of the Identity of the ſame Man, and your Lordſhip thence roundly 
concludes ; fo that there is no Difficulty of the Ge of the Body. 
But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not take theſe two Sounds, 
Man and Body, to ſtand for the ſame Thing; nor the Identity of 
the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the Body. 

But Jet us read out your Lordſhip's Words, *So | 
that there is no Difficulty as to the Sameneſs of the Body, P. 42. 
if Life were continued; and if by Divine Power, Life be 
75 to that material Subflance which was before united by a Re · union 
of the Soul to it, there is no Reaſon to deny the Identity of the Body. Not 
from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but from that Life which is the Reſult 
of the Union of the Soul and Body. | 
If I underſtand your 1 righr, you in theſe Words, from 
the Cages above quoted out of my Book, argue, that fromthoſe 
Words of mine it will follow, Thar it is or may be the ſame Body 
that is raiſed at the Reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip 
has then proved, That my Book is not inconſiſtent with, but con- 


formable to this Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, which 


33 Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an Article of 
aith: For though I do by no means deny, that the ſame Bodies 
ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet ſeg nothing your Lordſhip has 
ſaid to prove it to be an Article of Faith. | 

But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, and 
 Tays, + But St, Paul % ſuppoſer, that it muſt be thas f P. 43- 
material Subſtance. to which the Soul was before united, Pe 
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For, faith he, it is fown in Corruption, it is raiſed in Incorruption: 
It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory: Ir is ſown in Weak. 
neſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a Natural Body, it is raiſed 
a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a material Subſtance, which was never 
united to the Body, be ſaid to be ſown in Corruption ard Weakneſs, 
and Diſhonour/? Either therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, or his 
Meaning cannot be comprehended. I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Sub- 
. fiance, which was never laid in the Grave, be ſaid 10 
. 34. be ſown, & c? For your Lordſhip ſays, * You do nor ſay 
the ſame individual Particles, which were united at the 
Po int of Death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day; and no other Particles 
are laid in the Grave, but ſuch as are united at the Point of Death; 
either therefore your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body, different from 
that which was ſown, which thall be raiſed, or elſe your Meanive, 
F rhink, cannot be comprehended. 
But whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be 
| St Paul's Meaning, That the ſame Boch ſhall be raiſ- 
TE 62. ed, which was ſown in theſe following Words, I For 
| what does all this relate to a conſcious Principle? Anſw. 
The Scripture being expreſs, Thar the ſame Perſons ſhould be 
raiſed and appear before the Judgment Sear of Chriſt, that every 
one my receive according to what he had done in his Body; ic 
was very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions, (which refined 
not about Particles that had been vitally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of 
the Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he 
would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being hi, Body both 
before and after the Refurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks to 
his Body as the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philofophical Senſe, 
as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus ir is no 
Impropviety of Speech ro ſay, This Body of mine, which was 
formerly ſtrong: and plump, is now weak and waſted, though in 
ſuch a Senfe as you are ſpeaking in here, it be not the ſame 
Body. Revelation declares nothing any where concerning che 
ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, which 
appears not to have been thought of. The Apoſtle directly 
propoſes nothing for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to be be- 
Iieved: That which he is plain and direct in, is oppoſing and con- 
demning fuch curious Queſtions about the Body, which could 
ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm what was material and ne- 
ceſſary for them ro believe, viz. a Day of Judgment and Retri- 
burion to Men in a furure State ; and therefore *tis no wonder that 
mentioning their Bodies, he ſhould uſe a way of 3 ſuited 
to vulgar Notions, from which it would be hard poſitively to con- 
elude any thing for the 1 of this Queſtion (eſpecially 
againſt Expreſſions in the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline to 
the other Side) in a Matter which as it appears, the Apoſtle 
thought not neceſſary todetermine ; and the Spirit of God thought 
not fit to gratifie any ones Curioſity in. En a vw 
| ut 
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But your Lordſhip ſays, * The Apoſtle ſpeaks plain- 
ly of that Body which was once quickned, and aftermgris P. 44. 
falls to Corruption, and is to be reſtor d with more noble 


Qualities. I wiſh your Lorſhip had quoted the Words of St. Paul, 


wherein be ſpeaks plainly of that numerical Body that was once quick. 
ened, they would preſently decide this Queſtion. Bur your Lord- 
ſhip proves it by theſe following Words of St. Paal]: But this Cor- 
ruption muſt put on Incorruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality ; 
to which your Lordſhip adds, That you do not ſee bow he could more 
expreſly affirm the Identity of this corruptible Body, with that after the Ro- 
ſurrection. How expreſly it is affirmed by the Apoſtle, ſhall be con- 
ſider'd by and bye. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt, that your 
Lordſhip beſt knows what you do or do not ſee- But this I will be 
bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in this Chapter (where 
there are ſo many Occaſions for ir, if it had been neceſſary to have 
been believed) bur ſaid in expreſs Words; that the ſame Bodies 
ſhould' be raiſed; every one elſe, who thinks of ir, will ſee he had 


more expreſly affirmed the Identity of the Bodies which Men now have, 


with thoſe they ſhall have after the Reſurrection. 
The remainder of your Lordſhip's Period is; | 
And that without any reſpect to the Principle of Self-com» f P. 44. 
ſciouſneſs. Anſw. Theſe Words, I doubr nor, have 
ſome Meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; either towards 


the Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, or to ſhew, that any 
thing I have ſaid concerning Self-conſciouſneſs, is inconſiſtent : For 


I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That the Identity 
of Body conſiſted in Self- conſciouſneſs. : 

| From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip con- | 
cludesthus. * And fo if the Scripture be the ſole Foun- P. 44. 
dation of our Faith, this is an Article of it. My Lord, 

to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive the 
Words muſt run thus. And ſo if che Scripture and your Lordſhip's 

Interpretation of ir, be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, the Reſurre- 
ion of the ſame Body i; an Article of it. For with Submiſſion, 
your Lordſhip has neither produced expteſs Words of Scripture 
for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of any of thoſe Words 
of Scripture which you have produced for it, that a Man who 
reads and ſincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, can- 


not but find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly, that che ſame 


Bidies of the Dead, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhall be raiſed; as that 


the Dead ſhall be raiſed And I crave leave to give your Lordſhip -- 


this one Reaſon for it. He who reads with Arren« 


tion this Diſcourſe of St. Paul, t where hediſcourſes T 1 Cor. 1 


(of the Reſurrection, will ſee, that he plainly di- 
ſtinguiſhes between the Dead that ſhall be raiſed; and KY 444d 
the Bauer of the Dead. For it is ue, metY]es, 5 I. V. 15,225 
are the Nominative Caſes to f 9%, Con. 35 77 3257 
cwſur, ig M, all along, and not owpeſe BA. 354 54 
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dies, which one may with Reaſon think would ſomewhere or other 
have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid, to propoſ it as an 


Article of Faith, that the very ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed. 
The ſame manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of God obſerves all 


| through the New Teſtament, , where it is ſaid, 

1 Matt. 22. Þ raiſe the Dead quicken or make alive the Dead, the 
Sn.” ReſurreQion of the Dead. Nay, theie very Words 
Mark 12. 26. of our Saviour, * urged by your Lordſhip, for the 


John 53. 2i. Reſurrection of the ſame Body, run thus. leg © 
Ads 26. & als ferne oνιh d x00) at Ths POVNS UTE X) £4MPIye 
Rom. 4.17. cf 6! T4 & 2438 milious res eig d hν,Eze (ons, of N 
2 Cor. 1.9. mt gavac meatavres cis d 4 mov xeiogws. Would 2 


3 Theſ-4.14, well meaning Searcher of the Scriptures be apt to 
16. think, that if the thing here intended by our Sa. 
John 5. 28, viour were to teach and propoſe it as an Article of 
29. Faith, neceſſary to be believed by every one, that 

the very ſame Bodies of the Dead ſhould be raiſed ; would 
not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour meant ſo, 
the Words ſhould have rather been, 74v72 q ,v & iv roi 
urn Jefolg, i. e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, rather than all 


who are in the Graves; which muſt denote Perſons, and not pre- 


Ciſely Bodies? 

Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a Diſtinction between h. 
Dead and the Bodies of the Dead. ſo that the Dead cannot be taken 

* V. 35. dies of the Dead, are theſe Wordsof the Apoſtle, * 
But ſome Men will lay, How are the Dead raiſed? And 
with what Bodies do they come? Which Words, Dead and They, if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſti- 
on will run thus. How are the dead Bodies raiſed ? And with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? Which ſeems to have no very a- 
 greeable Senſe. | EI 

This therefore being fo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſſy 
to this Phraſe, or Form of Speaking in the New Teſtament, of raiſing, 
. ' quickening, riſing, Reſurref#ion, &c. of the Dead, where the Reſur- 
rection at the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body is not men- 
tioned, but in anſwer to this Queſtion, Witch what Bodies ſball thoſe 
Dead, who are raiſed, rome? So that by the Dead cannot preciſe- 
ly be meant the dead Bodies: I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, 
who reads the Scripture with an Intention to believe all that is 
there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit 
himſelf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, 
whether the Dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or no? Which ſort 
of Enquiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on 
im that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall 
think himſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the 
Bodies of the Dead raiſed at the Laſt Day, will he, by the remain- 
der of St. Paul's Anſwer, find the Determination of the . 


in this, 1 Cor. c. 15. to ſtand preciſely for the Bo- 


Boay ; 
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to be much in favour of the very ſame Body, unleſs the being told, 
that the Body ſown, 1 not that Body that ſhall be? That the Bod 
raiſed is as different from that which was laid down, as the Fleſh | 
of Man is from the Fleſh of Beaſts, Fiſhes and Birds, or as the Sun, 
Moon and Stars are different one from another, or as different as a 
corruptible, weak, natural, mortal Body, is from an incorrupti- 
ble, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal Body ; and laſtly, as different 
asa Body that is Flcſh and Blood, is from a Body that is not Fleſh 
and Blood. For Fleſh and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, | 
in this very place, * inherit the Kingdom of God, un- V. 50. 
leſs, I ſay, all this, which is contained in St. Paul's 
Woids,.can be ſuppoſed to be the way to deliver this as an Article 
of Faith, which is required to be believed by every one, viz. 
That the Dead ſboul be raiſed with the very ſame Bodies that they had 
before in this Life ; which Article ropes in theſe or the like plain 
and expreſs Words, could have left no room for doubt in the 
meaneſt Capacities ; nor for Conteſt in the moſt perverſe Minds. 

Your Lordſhip adds, in the next Words, | 4nd * 
ſo it hath been always underſtood by the Chriſtian Church, FP. 44. 
viz. That the Reſurrection of the ſame Body in your 
Lordſhip's Senſe of ſame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſw. What 
the Chriſtian Church has always underſtood, 1s beyond my Knowledge. 
But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's great Learn» 
ing, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the Underſtand- 
ing of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the Preaching 
of the Goſpel, (who make the far greater Part of Chriſtians, L 
think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a Thouſand) 
but are forced to have Recourſe to the Scripture, to find them 
there, I do not ſee, that they will eaſily find there this propoſed - 
as an Article of Faith, that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body; but that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead, without ex- 
plicitly determining, That they ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made 
up wholly of the ſame Particles which were once vitally united to 
their Souls, in their former Life, withour the Mixture of any 
one ot her a Particle of Matter; which is that which your Lordſhip 
means by the ſame Body. | a 

But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an 
Article of Faith,though I crave leave to own,that I do not ſee,that 
all that your Lordſbip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable; 
What is all this ro me? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip in 
the following Words, * My Idea f perſonal Identity P. 44. 
is inconſitent with it, for it makes the ſame Body which _ | 
was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſur- 
refion,, But any material Subſtance united to the ſame Principle of Cen- 


 ſeiouſneſs, makes the ſame Bod 


his is an Argument Xs your Lordſhip's which I am oblig d to by 
anſwer to. But is it not FA I ſhould firſt underſt and it, before I 
anſwer it? Now, here I do not well know, what it is to make & 


thing 
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thing not to be neceſſary to the DofFrine of the ReſurrefFion. But to help 
my ſelf out the beſt I can, wich a Gueſs, I will conjeQure (which 
in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your Lordſhip's 
Mesning is, That my Idea of perſanal Identity makes it not neceſſary, 
that for the raiſing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be the lame. 
, © Your Lordſhip's next Word is Bae, to which I am ready to reply, 
' Bur what? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For ſome. 
thing of that Kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould in the ord. 
nary Conſtruction of our Language, introduce to make the Propo. 
ſition clear and intelligible: But here is no ſuch thing. But is one 
of your Lordſhip's priviledged Particles, which I muſt not med. 
dle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo ſever; 
@'Crititk, that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle, fill up Pages in my 
Anſwer, to male my Book look conſiderable fs the Rulk of it. Bur ſince 
this Propoſition here, my Idea of à perſonal Identity makes the ſame 
Body which was here united to the Soul, "not neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 
* Refurrefion. But any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Prin- 
ciple of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, is brought to prove my Idea 
of perſonal» Identity inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection; 
I muſt make it out in ſome direct Senſe or other, that I may ſec 
whether it be both true and concluſive. I therefore venture to read 
it thus, My Idea of perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which was here 
anited to the Soul, not to be neceſſary at the Reſurre&ion, bur allows, 
That any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſci- 
ouſneſr, make the ſame Body, Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Identity is in- 
conſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 
If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have 
gueſſed it to be, or elſe I know not what it is. I anſwer, 
1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any na- 
terial Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, make: 
the ſame Body. I ſay no ſuch thing in my Book, nor any thing 
from whence it may be inferr'd ; and your Lordſhip would have 
done me à Favour to have ſerdown the Words where I ſay ſo, or 
thoſe from which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it follows from 
any thing 1 have ſaid. |. | VVV 
2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from y Idea of perſons! 
Identity, that any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle 
of * Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; this would not prove that »y 
Idea of perſonal Identity was inconfiftent with this Propoſition, That the 
ſame Body ſball be raiſed but on the contrary, affirms it: Since, if! 
affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſpns ſhall be raiſed, and it be a 
Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Identity, that any material 
Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
ſame Body; it follows, that if the ſame*Perſon'be rajſed, the ſame 
Body muſt be raiſed; and ſo I have herein not only faid nothing 
Inconſiſtent, with the Reſurre&ion of the ſame Body, but have ſaid 
more for it than your Lordſhip. - For there can be nothing plain- 
er, than that in the Scripture it is revealed, That the ſame wy 


" 
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ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the Judgment- Seat of Chriſt, to 
anſwer for what they have done in their Bodies. If therefore whar- 
ever Matter be joined to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs make 
the ſame Body, it is Demonſtration, That if the ſame Perſons are 
raiſed, they have the ſame Bodies. N 

How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the 
Reſurrection, is beyond my Conception. Yes, ſays 
your Lordſhip, Þ is is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes FP. 44. 
the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be 
neceſſar y. | „ 

3. Ianſwer therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt Time Jever 
learnt, That not neceſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. I ſay, that 
a Body made up of the ſame numerical Parts of Matter, is not ne- 
ceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon; from whence it will 
indeed follow, that to rhe Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, the 
ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What does 
your Lordſhip infer from hence? to wit, this: Therefore he who 
thinks, that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſſary to the 
making of the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame Per- 
ſons ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made of the very ſame Particles 
of Matter, if God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be .ſo, viz. That 
the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies they had be- 
fore. Which is all one as to ſay, That he who thought the blow. 
ing of Rams Horns was not neceſſary in it ſelf to the falling down 
ofthe Walls of Jericho, could not believe that they ſhould fall upon 
the blowing ofRams Horns, when God had declared it ſhould beſo. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with 
the Article of the Reſurrection; the Reaſon you ground it on, is this, 
becauſe it makes not the ſame Body neceſſary ro the making the ſame 
Perſon. Let us grant your Lordſhip's Conſequence to be good, 
What will follow from it? No leſs than this, That your Lordſhip's 
Notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any ſo dangerous 
Things as Idea) of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Ati. 
cle of the ReſurreFion. The Demonſtration. of it is : 
thus; your Lordſhip ſays, * It is not neceſſary that * P.34, 35. 
the Body, to be raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould con- | 
ſiſt of the ſame Particles of Matter which, were united at the Point of 
Death; for there muſt, be a great Alteration in them in a lingring Diſeaſe ; 
and if a fat Man fall into a Conſumption : Mu do not ſay the ſame ;Parti= 
cles with which the Sinner had at the very Time. of Commiſſion of his Sins; © 
for then a long Sinner muſt: haue 4 vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpen 
ding of particles by Perſpiration. And again, here your 
, Lordſhip ſays, . u allow. the Nation of Perſonal Iden- f P. 43. 

tity to-belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral Changes of IG 

Matter. From which Words it is evident, That your. Lordſhip ſup- 
poles a Perſon in this World may be continued and preſerved the 
ame in a Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of 
Matter; and hence it demonſtratively follows, 3 yu 
> Oh | OT IPs 
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Lordſhip's Not ion of perſons! Identity be what it will, it makes rhe call 
ſame Body not to be neceſſary ro the ſame Perſon ; and therefore ir is by Scri 
our Lordſhip's Rule inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection. 3 
hen your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own Notion of retu 
perſonal Identity from this Inconſiſteney with the Article of the Re. me 
ſurrection, 1 do not doubt but my Idea of perſons! Identity will be that 
thereby cleared roo. Till then, all Iaconſiteney with that Article, mar 
which your Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will unavoidably preſ 
fall upon your Lorſhip's too. | | you 
But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, mor 
That whatſoever is not wecefſary, does not thereby become inconſi}}- Reſu 
ent. It is not neceſſary to the fame Perſon, that his Body ſhould al- as tl 
ways conſiſt of the 3 numerical Particles; this is Demonſtrati- I ſh: 
on, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this of n 
Life change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; theſ 
and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent. with God's preſerving, if he quel 
thinks fit, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the ſame nu. but 
merical Particles always from the Reſurrection to Eternity. And on!) 
fo likewiſe, though I ſay any thing that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, ve la 
that the ſame numerical Particles, which were vitally united to will 
the Saul in this Life, ſhould be re- united to it at the Reſurrection, him 
and conſtitute the Body it ſhall then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent | Reſt 
wich this, That God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one a Body your 
conſiſting only of ſuch Particles as were before virally united to a ve 
his Soul. And thus, I think, I have cleared my Book from all that here 
Inconſiſteney which your Lord ſhip charges on it, and would perſwade 
the World it has with the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead. — 


Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what 
our Lordſhip ſays upon this Head, that though I ſee not the Co- 
erence nor Tendency of it, nor the Force of any Argument in it 
. againſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted that your Lordſhip 

has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this new Point, 
* any one have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſſed by any 

Word of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firſt introduced Subje&) 


wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had Prope 
promiſed in your Tirle-page. Your remaining Words 
* P.44. © are theſe; * The Diſpute is not how far perſonal Identi- norh 
ey in it ſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame material Sub- I th; 
Pance; for we allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong ro the ſame © Fs 
Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter; but whether it doth not depend upon - bein 
4 vital Union between the Soul and Body, and the Life, which is conſequent par 1 
upon it; and therefore in the Reſurre#ion, the ſame material Subſtance muſt th 1 
be rerunited, or elſe it cannot be called a Reſurrection, but à Renovation, Th 
i. e. it may be @ new Life, but not a raiſing the Body from the Dead. I f 8 
confeſs, I do not ſee how what is here adhered in by the Words and SOR 
therefore, is a Conſequence from the preceding Words; but as to the Prop 
Propriery of the Name, I think it will not be much queſtioned, fimp 
chat if the ſame Man fiſe who is dead, it may very 1 that 
8 3 . Calle * 
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called the Reſurrection of th: Dead; which is the Language of the 
Scripture. 5 | | 
75 A; not part with this Article of the ReſurreQion, without 
returning my Thanks to your Lordſhip for making 
me take notice of a Fault in my E/ Whenl writ P. 62. 
that Book, I took it for granted, as | doubt not but 
many others have done. that the Scripture had mention d in ex- 
preſs Terms, rhe Reſurrecti on of the Bay. Eut upon the Occaſion 
your Lordſhip has given me in your Jaſt ! etter, to look a little 
more narrowly into u hat Revelation has declar'd concerning the 
Reſurrection, and finding no ſuch expreſs Words in the Scripture, 
as that the Body ſhall riſe or be raiſed, or the Reſurrection of the Body. 
I ſhall inthe next Edition of it change theſe Words 
of my Book, + The dead Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, into + Eſſay 
theſe of Scripture, The Dead ſbal riſe. Not that I B. 4. C. 18. 
queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be raiſed with Bodies; 9g. 7, 
but in Matters of Revelation, I think it not | 
only ſafeſt, buc our Dury, as far as any one delivers it for Re- 
velation, to keep cloſe to the Words of the Scripture; unleſs he 
will aſſume to himſelf the Authority of one inſpired, or make 
himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf. If I had ſpoke of the 
| ReſurreQtion in preciſely Scripture Terms, I had avoided giving 
your Lordſhip the occaſion of making here ſuch | 
a verbal Reflection on my Words; What not, if * P.6;. 
there be an Idea of Indentity as to the Body? 


8 
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58 4 Eſides the before- mentioned Occaſions 
Proportional. of Time, Place, and Caſualty of com- 
| paring, or referring Things one to a- 
nother, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof 
I ſhall mention. | 
Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea; which 
being capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an Occaſion of com- 
paring the Subject wherein ir is ro one anorher, in Reſpect of 
chat ſimple Idea, v. g. Mbiter, Sweeter. Bigger, Equal, More, &c. 
Thele Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the 
ſame ſimple Idea, in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one will, 
Proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe fim- 
fimple Ideas received from Senſation or Reflection, is ſo evident, 
that nothing need bo ſaid to 8 4000 - 
_ 1 0 2. 
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6. 2. Secondly, Another Occaſion of comparing 
Natural. Things together, or conſidering one thing, ſo as 
to include in that Confideration ſome other thing, 
is the Circumſtances of their Origin or Beginning; which be- 
ing not afterwards to be altered, make the Relations depend- 
ing thereon, as laſting as the Subjects ro which they belong; v. g. 
Father and Son, Brothers, Couſin · Germans, &c. which have their 
Relations by one Community of Blood, wherein they partake in 
ſeveral Degrees; Country- men, i. e. thoſe who were born in the 
ſame Country, or Tract of Ground; and theſe I call natural 
Relations: Wherein we may obſerve, that Mankind have fitted 
their Notions and Words to the Uſe of common Life, and not 
to the Truth and Extent of Things. For 'tis certain, that in 
Reality the Relation is the ſame betwixt the Begetter and the Be- 
gotten, in the ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well as Men: 
But yet tis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is the Grandfather of ſucha 
Calf; or that two Pidgeons are Couſin-Germans. It is very con- 
venient, that hy diſtinct Names theſe Relations ſhould be obſerv- 
ed, and marked out in Mank ind, there being Occaſion, both in 
Laws, and other Communications one with another, to mention 
and take notice of Men under theſe Relations: From whence al- 
ſo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men: Where- 
as in Brutes, Men having very little or no Cauſe to mind theſe 
Relations, they have not thought fit ro give them diſtinct and pe- 
culiar Names. This, by the Way, may give us ſome Light in- 
to the different State and Growth of Languages: Which being 
ſuited only to the Convenience of Communication, are propor- 
tioned to the Notions Men have, and the Commerce of Thoughts 
familiar amongſt them; and not the Reality or Extent of Things, 
nor to the various Reſpects might be found among them; nor 
the different abſtract Conſiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no Philoſophical Notions, there they had no 
Terms to expreſs them: And tis no wonder Men ſhould have 
framed no Names for thoſe Things they found no Occaſion to 
diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in 
ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for a 
Horſe ; and in others, where they are more careful of the Pedi- 
grees of their Horſes than of their own, that there they may have, 
not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo of their ſeveral Re- 
lations of Kindred one to another. | 
| 6. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of 
Inſtitured. conſidering Things, with Reference to one ano- 
ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a Moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſomething, Thus a Genera! is - 
; ES 
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that hath Power ro command an Army ; and an Army under a 
General, is a Collection of armed Men obliged ro obey one 
Man. A Citizen, or 'a Burgher, is one who has a Right to cer- 
rain Privileges in this or that Place. All this fort depending up- 
on Mens Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call inſtiruted, or 
voluntary, and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in that 
they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other alrerable, 
and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſometimes be- 
longed, though neither of the Subſtances, ſo related, be de- 
ſtroy d. Now, though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, 
and contain inthem a Reference of two Things one to the other ; 
yer, becauſe one of the two Things often wants a relative 
Name, importing that Reference, Men uſually take no Notice of 
ir, and the Relation is commonly over- look d, v. g. a Patron and 
Client are eaſily allow'd to be Relations: But a Conſtable, or Di- 
Fator. are not ſo readily, at firſt Hearing, conſidered as ſuch ; 
becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are under the 
Command of a Dictator, or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation to 
either of them; though it be certain, that either of them hath a 
certain Power over ſome others; and ſo is ſo far related to them, 
as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 
g. 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of Rela- 

tion, which is the Conformity or Diſagreemenr Moral. 
Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which | | 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of ; which, I 
think, may be called Moral Relation, as being that which deno- 
minates our Moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, 
there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful ro be determined by Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obſcurity and Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their 
various Ends, Objects, Manners, and Circumſtances, they are 
framed into diſtinct complex Ideas, ate, as bas been ſhewn, fo 
many mixed Modes, a great Part whereof have Names an«cxed 
to them, Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to ac- 
knowledge and return Kindneſs received; Polygamy to be rhe 
having more Wives than one at once: When we frame theſe No- 
tions thus in our Minds, we have there ſo many determined Idea: 
of Mized Modes. Bur this is nor all that concerns our Actions: 
It is not enough to have determined Ideas of them, and to know 
what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of Ideas. We 
have a farther and greater Concernment, and that is, ro know 
Whether ſuch Actions, ſo made up, are morally good or bad. 
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5 8 F. 5. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, B. II. 
Moral Good Ch. XX. $. 2. and Ch. XXI. 6. 42. are nothing 
and Evil. but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occaſions or 
5 procures Pleaſure of Pain to us. Morally Good and 
Evil then, is only the Conformity or Diſagreement of our volun- 


_ tary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good and Evil is drawn on 


us from the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which Good 
and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance, or Breach 
of the Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is that we call 
Reward and Puniſhment. | | 
F. 6. Of theſe Moral Rales, or Laws, ro which 
Moral Rules, Men generally refer, and by which they judge of 
| the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there 
ſeems to me to be three ſorts, with their three different Enforce- 
ments, or Rewards and Puniſhments. For fince it would be ut- 
terly in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule fer to the free Actions of Man, 
without annexing it to ſome Enforcement of Good and Evil to 
determine his Will, we muſt, where-ever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſup- 
pole alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed to that Law. It 
would be in vain for one intelligent Being to ſer a Rule to the 
Actions of another, if he had it not in his Power to reward the 
Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by ſcme 
Good and Evil, thar js not the natural Product and Conſequence 
of the Action it ſelf: For that being a natural Convenience, or 
Inconvenience, would operate of ir ſelf withour a Law. This, 
if I miſtake not, is the true Nature of all Law, properly ſo called. 
5 5. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their 
Laws. Actions to, to judge of their Rectitude, or Obli. 
quity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The Di- 
vine Law. 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 
putation, if I may ſo call it. By the Relation they bear ro rhe 
firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins or Du- 
ties; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal, or innocent; and 
by the third, whether they be Vertues or Vices. 
| CF. 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mean 
Divine Law, that Law which God has fer to the Actions of 


"the Meaſure of Men, whether promulgated to them by the Light 
Sin —_—_ of Nature, os the Voice of Revelation. That God 

| has given a Rule whereby Men ſbould govern 
themſelves, I think there is no Body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He 
has a Rigbt to do it; we are his Creatures: He has Goodnels 
and Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beft ; and he 
has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of infinite 
Weight and Duration, in another Life; for no Body can take 

| | | i 
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cure them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of the A L- 


berties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to its Laws, 


and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application, through 


| ſtrange, that Men every where ſhould give the Name of Vertue 


ment, Maxims, or Faſhions of that Place. For though Men 
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us out of his Hands, This is the only true Touch-ftone of Mo- 
ral Rectit ude; and by comparing them to this Law, it is that 
Men judge of the moſt conſiderable Moral Good or Evil of their 
Actions; that is, whether as Duties or Sins, they are like to pro- 


MIGHTY. | 
§. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſer by 
the Commonwealth ro the Actions of thoſe who Ciull Low, 
belong to ir, is another Rule to which Men refer :he Meaſure of 
their Actions, to judge whether they be criminal Crimes and 
or no. This Law no Body over-looks ; the Re- Innocence. 
wards and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready | 
at Hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it; which is the 
Force of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Lives, Li- 


and has Power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods from him 
who diſobeys; which is the Puniſhment of Offences committed 
apainſt this Law. | be B67 
F. 10. Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation, 

Vertue and Vice are Names pretended, and ſup- p};lofophical 
poſed every where to ftand for Actions in their Law he Mea- 
own Nature right and wrong: And as far as they ſureof Fertue 
really are ſo applied, they ſo far are co-incident and Ves. 
with the Divine Law above-mentioned. Bur yer, 

whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Vertue 


the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are con- 
ſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions, as in each Country and 
Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought 


to thoſe Actions, which amongſt them are judged Praiſe - wor- 
thy; and call that Vice, which they account blameable : Since 
otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould think 
any thing right, to which they allow'd nor Commendation ; any 
thing wrong, which they ler paſs withour Blame. Thus the Mea- 
ſure of what is every where called and efteemed Vertue and Vice, 
is this Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe or Blame, which by a ſecret 
and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes ir (elf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, 
and Clubs of Men in the World, whereby ſeveral Actions come 
ro find Credit or Diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judg- 


uniting into politick Societies, have reſigned up to rhe Publick 
the difpokng of all their Force, ſo that they cannot employ ir 
againſt any Fellow- Citizen, any farcher than the Law of the 
F | . Country 
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Country directs; yer they retain till the Power of Thinkin 
well or ill, approving or diſapproving of the Actions of hole 
whom they live amongſt, and converſe with: And by this Ap- 
probation and Diflike, they eftabliſh amongſt themſelves what 
they will call Vertue and Vice. | 

g. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice, 
will appear to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſſes 
for Vice in one Country, Which is counted a Vertue, or at leaſt 
not Vice in another; yet every where, FVertue and Praiſe, Vice 
and Blame go together. Vertue is every where that which is 
thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has the 


Allowance of publick Eſteem, is call'd Vertue. * Vertue and 


Praiſe 


* 


* 


* Our Author, in his Preface of the 4th Edition, taking No- 
tice how apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what here fol- 


lows. Of this the Ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning 


* the Nature of Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to mention no o- 
ther. For the Civility of his Expreſſions, and the Candor chat be- 
longs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have cloſed 
his Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid Book II. 
Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule which Men refer their Acti- 
ons to, I went about to make Yertue Vice, and Vice Vertue, unleſs 
he had miſtaken my Meaning, which he could not have done, if 
he had bur given himſelf the Trouble to conſider what the Argu- 
ment was I was then upon, and what was the chief Deſign of that 
Chapter, plainly enough ſer down in the fourth Section, and thoſe 
following. For I was there not laying down moral Rules, but 
ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral dear, and enumerating 
the Rules Men make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe 
Rules were true or falſe : And purſuant thereunto, I rell what has 
every where that Denomination, which in the Language of thar 
Place, anſwers to Vertue and Vice in ours, which alter not the Nature 
- of Things, though Men generally do judge of, and denominate 
their Actions according to the Eſteem and Faſhion of the Place, 
If he had been at the Pains to refle& on what I had ſaid, B. r. 
C. 3 F. 18. and in this preſent Chapter, g. 13, 14, 15, and 20, he 
would have known what Ithink of the eternal and unalterable Na- 
ture of Right and Wrong, and what I call Yertue and Vice: And if 
he had obſerved, that in the Place he quotes, I only report as Mat- 
ter of Fact, what others call Vertue and Vice, he would not have 


found it liable to any great Exception. For, I think, I am not 
much out in ſaying, That one of the Rules made uſe of in the 


World for a Ground or Meaſure of a Moral Relation, is that E- 
ſteem and Reputation, which ſeveral ſorts of Actions find _ 
na En R 


„0 seen eee. 


Praiſe are ſo united, that they are called often by the ſame Name. 
Sunt ſua premia Laudi, ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, Nihil habet na- 
tura preſtantius, quam Honeſtatem, quam Laudem, quam Dignita- 
tem, quam Decus, which he tells you, are all Names for the ſame 
Thing, Tuſc. l. 2, This is the Language of the Heathen Philo- 
ſophers, who well underſtood. wherein their Notions of Vertne 
and Vice cnnſiſted. And though, perhaps, by the different Tem- 

per, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Intereſt of different ſorts 
of Men, it fell our, that what was thought Praiſe-worthy in one 
Place, eſcaped not Cenſure in another; and fo in different Soci- 


eties, Vertues and Vices were chang'd : Vet, as to the main, they 
for 


ouſly in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are 


called Vertues or YVices: And whatever Authority the Learned Mr. 


Lowde places in his old Engliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay it no where 
tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in 
Credit, call'd and counted a Vertue in one Place, which being in 
Diſrepute, paſſes for, and under the Name of Vice in another, The 
taking notice that Men beſtow the Names of Vertue and Vice accor- 
ding to this Rule of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid 
to my Charge to have done, towards the making Vice Vertue, and 
Vertue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as becomes his Cal- 
ling, to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to take the Alarm, even 
at Expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves, might ſound 
ill, and be ſuſpeCted. h . | 
Tis to this Zeal allowable in his Function, that I forgive his 
citing, as he does, theſe Words of mine in Fg. 11. of this Chap. 
The Exhortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal to common 
Repute, what ſocwer Things are lovely, what ſoever Things are of good Re- 
port, if there be any Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil, 4. 8. 
without taking notice of thoſe immediately preceding, which in- 
troduce them, and run thus : Whereby in the Corruption of Manners, 
the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of 


Vertue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved : So that even the Exhortati- 


ons of inſpired Teachers, &c. [By which Words, and the reſt of that 
Sektion, it is plain, that I brought that Paſſage of Sr. Paw not to 
prove, that the general Meaſure of what Men call Vertue and Vice, 
. throughout the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion of 
each particular Society within it ſelf; but to ſhew, that though 
it were ſo, yet, for Reaſons I there give Men, in that way of de- 
nominating their Actions, did not, for the moſt part, much vary 


from the Law of Nature, which is that ſtanding and unalterable 


Rule, by which they ought to judge of the moral ReQirude and 
Pravity of their Actions, and accordingly denominate them Ver- 
wer Or Vice. Had Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have 
found it little to his re to have quoted that Paſſage 2 

| \ 4 | 8 
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for the moſt part kept the ſame every where. For ſince nothing 
can be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Repu- 
tation that, wherein every one finds his Ad vantage; and to blame 
and diſcountenance the contrary ; tis no wonder, that Eſteem 
and Dilcredir, Vertue and Vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every 
where correſpond with the unchangeable Rule of Right and 
Wrong, which the Law of God bath eſtabliſhed ; there being 
nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances the gene- 
ral Good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to the Laws be 
has ſer them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Miſchiefs and Confu- 
fion, as the Neglect of them. And therefore Men, without re- 


nouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, which 


Wer 


* 


Senſe that I uſed it not; and would, I imagine, have ſpared the 
Explication he ſubjoins to it, as not veiy neceſſary. Bur I hope 


this ſecond Edition will give him Satisfaction in the Point, and 


that this Matter is now ſo expreſſed, 4s to ſhew him there was no 
Cauſe of Scruple. | ; os HEE ge | 
Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſions 
he has expreſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concerning what 
I had ſaid about Vertue and Vice; yet we are better agreed than he 
thinks, in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p 78. concerning 
natural Inſcription, and innate Notions. I ſhall not deny him the Pri- 
Vilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion as he pleaſes, eſpe- 
cially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to 
what I have ſaid: For according ro him, Innate Notions being condi- 
tional Things depending upon the Concurrence of ſeveral other Circumſtances, 
in order to the Soul's exerting them, all that he ſays for innate, imprin- 
fed, impreſſed Notions, (for of innate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) 
amounts at laſt only to this; That there are certain Propoſiti- 
ons, which tho the Soul from the Beginning, or when a Man is 
born, does not know, yet by Afiſtance from the outward Senſes, and 
the help of ſome previous Cultivation, it may afterwards come certain- 
Pi to know the Truth of; which is no more than what J have af- 
rm'd in my firſt Book. For I ſuppoſe by the Soul's exerting them, 


he means its beginning to know them, or elſe the Soul exerting of 
Notions, will be to me a very unintelligible Expreſſion ; and I. 


think at beſt is a very unfit one in this Caſe, it miſleading Mens 
Thoughts by an Inſinuation, as if theſe Notions were in the Mind 
before the Soul exerts them, i. e. before they are known ; whereas 
truly before they are known, there is nothing of them in the 
Mind, but a Capacity to know them, when the Concurrence of thoſe 
Circumſtances, which this ingenious Author thinks neceſlery, in or- 

der to the Soul's exerting them, bring them into our Knowledge. 
P. 52. I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not ſo 
imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and unneceſſarily exert 
| a | themſelves 
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they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake in 
placing their Commendation and Blame on that Side that really 
deſerved it nor. Nay, even thoſe Men, whoſe Practice was 
otherwiſe, failed not to give their Approbation right; few being 
depraved to that Degree as not to condemn, at leaſt in others, 
the Faults they themſelves were guilty of: Whereby eyen in the 


Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Na- 
ture, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pret- 


ty well preſerved. So that even the Exhortations of inſpired 
Teachers have not feared to appeal to common Repure : Mat- 


ſoever is lovely, whatſoever is of good Report, if there be any Ver- 


tue, if there be any Praiſe, &c, Phil, iv, 8. EP 

F. 12. If any one ſhould imagine, that I have 
forgot my own Notion of a Law, when I make , Inforce- 
the Lam, whereby Men judge of Vertue and Vice, ment. Com- 
to be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Men, mendation, 
who have not Authority enough to make a Law: and Diſcredite 
Eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and 


efſential ro a Law, a Power to inforce it: I think, I may ſay, that 


he who imagines Commendation and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong 
Motives on Men, to accommodate themſelves ro the Opinions 
and Rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill'd 
inthe Nature or Hiſtory of Mankind: The greateſt part wbere- 
of he ſhall find ro govern themſelves chiefly, if nor ſolely, by 
this Law of Faſhion ; and ſo they do that which keeps them in 
Reputation with their Company, little regard the Laws of God 
or the Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the Breach of 
God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom ſerioufly 
teflect on; and amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break 


the 


-- — 


themſelves (even in Children and Ideots) without auy Aſſiſtance from the 
outward Senſer, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation. Here 
he ſays, they exers themſelves, as P. 78. that the Soul exerts them. 
When he has explain'd to himſelf or others, what he means by 
the Soul's exerting innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what 


that previous Culti vation and Circumſtances, in order to their being ex- 


erted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of Controver. 
ſy between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that ex- 
erting of Notions which I in a more vulgar Stile call knowing, that 
I have Reaſon to think he brought in my Name upon this Occa- 


ſion only, out of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me, which 


I muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he men- 
tions me, not without conferring on me, as ſome others have 
dane, a Title I have no Right to. 
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the Law, entertain Thoughts of future Reconciliation, and mak- 
king their Peace for ſuch Breaches : And as to the Paniſhments 
due from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flat- 
ter themſelves with the Hope of Impunity. But no Man ſcapes 
the Puniſhment of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt 
the Faſhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would 


330 


recommend himſelf ro. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who 
is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſ- 
like and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a ſtrange 
and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in con- 
ſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particular Society. 
Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled to: But 
no Body, that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe of a Man about 
him, can live in Sociery under the conſtant Diſlike and ill Opi- 
nion of his Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is 
a Burchen roo heavy for Human Sufferance : And he muſt be 
made up of irreconcilable Contradictions, who can take Pleaſure 
in Company, and yet be inſenſible of Contempt and Diſgrace 
from his Companions. a 
6. 13. Theſe three then, Firſ#, The Law of 
Theſe three God. Secondly, The Law of politick Societies. 
Laws the Thirdly, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cen- 
| Rules of u- fare, are thoſe ro which Men variouſly compare 
* 0 and their Actions: And 'tis by their Conformity to 
_ one of theſe Laws, that they take their Meaſures, 
when they would judge of their Moral Rectitude, and denomi- 
nate their Actions good or bad. : 
5 $. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a 
Morality is Touch ſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions, to 
the Relation examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and 
of Action, to accordingly to name them; which is, as it were, 
theſe Ruler. the Mark of the Value we ſer upon them: Whe- 
ther, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion 
of the Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſi- 
ly able to obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it; and to 
judge, whether the Action agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule; 
and ſo hath a Nation of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which is either 
Conformity, or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: 
And therefore is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule be- 
ing nothing but a Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Confor- 
mity thereto is bur ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple Ideas 
belonging to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. 
And thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Notions are founded on, 
and terminated in theſe ſimple Ideas we have received 8 
| tion 
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plex Idea we ſignify by the Word Murder; and when we have 
taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particalars, we ſhall find 
them to amount to a Collection of fimple Ideas derived from Re- 
flection or Senſation, vix. Firſt, From Reflection on the Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, we have the Ideas of Willing, Conſi- 
dering, Propoſing before- hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to ano» 
ther; and alſo of Liſe, or Perception, and Self. Motion. Se- 


condly, From Senſation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſimple 


ſenſible Ideas which are to be found in a Man, and of ſome A- 


ction, whereby we put an End to Perception and Motion in the 


Man; all which ſimple Ideas, are comprehended in the Word 
Murder. This Collection of ſimple Ideas being ſound by me 
to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Country I have been 


bred in, and to be held by moſt Men there, worthy Praiſe or 


Blame, I call the Action Vertuous or Vicious: If I have the 


Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my Rule; then, as 


I ſuppoſed the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call ir 
Good or Evil, Sin or Dury : And if I compare it ro the Civil 


Law, the Rule made by the Legiflative of the Country, I call it 


Lawful, or Unlawful, a Crime, or no Crime. So that whence= 
ſoever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what Standard 
ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, 
they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of ſimple Ideas, 


which we originally received from Senſe or Reflection, and their 


Rectitude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſame Law. 

g. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 
Notice of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Firſt, As 
they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection of fim- 


le Ideas. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a Col- 
ection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mixed Modes: And in this 


| Senſe, they are as much poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of 
2 Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are con- 
ſidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this Reſpect, they are 


Relative; it being their Conformity ro, or Diſagreement with 


ſome Rule, that makes them ro be regular or irregular, good or 
bad: And ſo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the 
challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitive 
Mode, or particular ſort of Action, by particular Ideas diſtin- 
guiſned from all others, is called Duelling: Which, when conſi- 
; dered in Relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name 
Sin; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and Ver- 
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ſation or Reflection. For Example, Let us conſider the com- 
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tue; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, a capi- 
ral Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one Name: 
and another Name as it ftands in Relation to the Law, the 
Diſtiaction may as eafily be obſerved, as it is in Subſtances, 
where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify the Thing, ano- 
ther, v. g. Father, to ſignify the Relation. 
g. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſitive 
The Denomi- Idea of the Action, and its Moral Relation, are 
nation of 4#i-= comprehended together under one Name, and the 
ent often miſ- ſame Word made uſe of to expreſs botb the Mode 
lead us. or Action, and its Moral Rectitude or Obliquity; 
| therefore the Relation it ſelf is leſs taken notice 
of; and there is often no Diſtinction made between the Poſitive 
Idea of the Action, and the Reference it has to a Rule. By which 


Confuſion of theſe two diſtin Conſiderations under one Term, 


thoſe who yield roo eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are 
forward to take Names for Things, are often miſlead in their 
Judgment of Actions. Thus the taking from another what is 
his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is praperly called 
Stealing: But that Name being commonly underſtood to ſignify 
alſo the Moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its Contra- 
riety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of 
Right. And yer the Private taking away this Sword from a Mad- 
man, to prevent his doing Miſchief, , though it be properly deno- 
minated Stealing, as the Name of ſuch a mixed Mode; yer when 
compared to the Law of God, and confidered in its Relation to 
that ſupreme Rule, ir is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though the 
Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 

9. 17. And thus much for the Relation of 
Human Actions to a Law, which therefore I 
call Moral Relations. | | 

Twould make a Volume to go over all ſorts of Rlations: 
"Tis nor therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention 
them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, ro ſhew by theſe, 
what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Confideration, 
call'd Relation: Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of it ſo 
many, (as many as there can be of comparing Things ane to a- 
nother) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or under 
juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve to let us ſee from 
whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are 
founded. But before I quit this Argument, from what has been 
ſaid, give me leave to oblerve, „ rags 


Relations in- 
numerable. 


9. 18. 
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9g. 18. Firſt, Thar it is evident, that all Relati- 
on terminates in, and is ultimately founded on thole All Relations 
ſimple Ideas we have got from Senſation or Reſie- terminate in 
Aion ; So that all we have in our Thoughts our /p!e Ideas. 
ſelves, (if we think of any Thing, or have any 
Meaning) or would fignify to others, when we uſe Words ſtand- 
ing for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, or Collecti- 
ons of ſimple Ideas, compared one with another. This is ſo ma- 
nifeſt in that ſort called Proportional, that nothing can be more. 
For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than Was, it is plain, 
that bis Thoughts in this Relation, terminate in this ſimple Idea, 
Sweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reft ; though, where 
they are compounded, or decompounded, the fimple Ideas they. 
are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of; v. g. when 
the Word Father is mentioned: Firſ#, There is meant that par- 
ticular Species, or collective Idea, ſigniſied by the Word Man. 
Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Ideas by the Word Generation: 
And, Thirdly, the Effects of it, and all the ſimple Ideas fignified 
by the Word Child. So the Word Friend, being taken for a Man 
who loves, and is ready to do good to another, has all theſe fol- 
lowing Ideas, to the making of it up. Firſt, all the imple Ideas, 
comprehended in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, 
The Idea of Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs, or Diſpoſition. 
Fourthly, The Idea of Action, which is any kind of Thought of 
Motion. Fifthly, The Idea of Good} which fignifies any thing that 
may advance his Happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, 
in particular fimple Ideas, of which the Word Good in general, ſig- 
niſies any one, but if removed from all ſimple Idea, quite, it ſig- 
nifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all Moral Words terminate at 
laſt, though, perhaps, more remorely, in a Collection of ſimple 
Ideas : The immediate Signification of Relative Words, being 
very often other ſuppoſed known Relations; which, if traced 
one to another, ſtill end in ſimple Ideas. | | 
C. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for 
the moſt part, if not always, as clear a Notion for jp; have ordi- 
the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple Ideas, where- narily as clear 
in ii is founded: Agreement or Diſagreement, (or clearer) 
whereon Relation depends, being Things where- Notion of the 
of we have commonly as clear Ideas as of any Relation, as 


other whatſoever ; ir being but the diſtinguiſhing of its Foundas, 


ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from another, #702. 
without which we could have no diftinet Know- 


ledge at all. For if J have a clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Lighr, 


or Extenfion, I have too, of equal, or more, or leſs, of * 
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of theſe : If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Wo- 
man, vix. Sempron i a, I know what it is for another Man to be born 
of the ſame Woman, Sempronia; and ſo have as clear a No- 
tion of Brothets, as of Birth, and, perhaps, clearer. For if 1 
believed, that Sempronia digged Titus out of the Parſly-Bed (as 
they uſe to tell Children) and thereby became his Mother; and 
that afterwards in the ſame manner, ſhe digged Cajus our of the 
Parſly- Bed, I had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers 
between them, as if I bad all the Skill of a Midwife ; the No- 
tion that the ſame Woman contribured, as Mother, equally to 


their Births, (though I were ignorant, or miſtaken in the man- 


ner of it) being that on which I grounded the Relation ; and 
that they agreed in that Circumſtance of Birth, let it de what it 
will. The comparing them then in their Deſcent from the ſame 
Perſon, without knowing the particular Circumſtances of that 
Deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of their having or not 
having the Relation of Brothers. But though the Ideas of par- 
ticular Relations are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the 
Minds of thoſe who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed 
Modes, and more determinate than thoſe of Subſtances; yet the 
Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubful and uncer- 
rain Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances or mixed Modes; and 
much more than thoſe of ſimple Ideas: Becauſe Relative Words 
being the Marks of this Comparifon, which is made only by 
Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Mens Minds, Men fre- 
quently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, accord- 
ing to their own Imaginations, which do not always correſpond 
with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 

| 6. 20. Thirdly, Thar in theſe I call Moral Rela- 
. The Notion tions, I have a true Notion of Relation, by com- 
| of che Relati- paring the Action with the Rule, whether the Rule 


on is the ſame, be true or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a 


whether che Yard, I know whether the thing I meaſure be 


Rule and A. longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed Yard, though, 


Lien ir cm perhaps, the Yard I meaſure by, be not exactly 
N 7 05 the Standard: Which, indeed, is another Enqui- 
e ry. For though the Rule be erroneons, and I 
miſtaken in it; yet the Agreement or Diſagreement obſervable 
in that which I compare with it, makes me perceive the Rela- 
tion. Tbough meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall thereby be 
brought ro judge amiſs of its Moral Rectitude, becauſe I have 
tried ir by that which is not the true Rule; bur I ati not miſtaken 
in the Relation which that Adion bears to that Rule I compare it 


to, which is Agree qx Diſagteemem, . 
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CHAP. XXX 
Of Clear and Obſcure, Diſtinct and Confuſed Ideas. 


C. I. 12 ſhe wn the Original of our | Ideas ſome 


Ideas, and taken a View of their clear and di. 
ſeveral Sorts; conſidered the Diffe- ftin#, others 

rence between the ſimple and the complex, and abiſcurę and 
obſerved how the complex ones are divided into fuſed. 
choſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations; all 
which, I think, is neceſſary to be done by one, who would ac- 

uaint himſelf throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its 
Acheſon and Knowledge of Things, it will, perhaps, be 
thought I have dwelt long enough upon the Examination of Ideas; 
I muſt; nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome few other Conſi- 
derations concerning them. The firſt is, That ſome are clear, 
and others ob/cure ; {ome diſtin, and others confuſed. 

g. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt 
aptly explained by Words relating to the Sight, Clear and ob- 
we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear ſcure, explains 
and obſcure in our Ideas, by reflecting on what we ed by Sight. 
call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sighr. Lighr 
being that which diſcovers ro us viſible Objects, we pive the 
Name of obſcure to that which is not placed in a Light ſufficient 
ro diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours which are 
obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be diſcer- 
nable. In like Manner our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they are 
ſuch as the Objects themſelves, from whence they were raken, 
did or might, in a well-ordered Senſation or Perception, pre- 
ſent them. Whilſt rhe Memory retains them thus, and can pro- 
duce them to the Mind, when ever it has Occaſion to conhdet 
them, they are clear Ideas, So far as they either want any thing 


of that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſh- 


neſs, and are, as it were, faded or rarniſhed by Time, ſo far 
are they obſcure. Complex Ideas, as they are made up of fimple 
ones, ſo they are clear, when the Ideas that go to their Compoſi- 
tion are clear ; and the Number and Order of thoſe fimple Ideas, 


that are the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and 


certain, 
6, 3+ 
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F. 3. The Cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple Ideas, 

Cauſes of Ob- ſeems to be either dull Organs, or very flight and 
ſewrity. tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects; or elſe 
| a Weakneſs in the Memory not able ro retain 
them as received. For to return again to viſible Objects, to 


help us ro apprehend this Matter: It the Organs or Faculties of 


Perception, like Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will nor re- 
ceive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont 
to imprint it; or, like Wax of a Temper roo ſoft, will not hold 
it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a 
Temper fit, but the Seal not applied with a ſufficient Force to 
make a clear Impreſſion: In any of theſe Caſes, the Print left 
by tbe Seal, will be obſcure. This; I ſuppoſe, needs no Appli- 
cation to make ir plainer. | 
| 6. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind 
Diftin® and has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it does 
confuſed, receive from an ourward Object operating duly on 
what. a well-diſpoſed Organ, fo a diſtin#t Idea is that 
| wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from all 
other; and a confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different. 
F. 5. If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not 
Objection. ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
| which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For ler any Idea be 
as it will, it can be no other bur ſuch as the Mind perceives it to 
be; and that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all 
other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, without be- 
ing perceived to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be undiftinguiſh- 
able from another, from which it oughr to be different, unleſs 
you would have it different from it ſelf: For from all other it is 
evidently different. | | „„ 
g $ 6. To remove this Difficulry, and ro help ns 
Confuſion of to conceive aright what it is that makes the Confu- 
Ideas is in fion of Ideas are at any time chargeable with, we 
Reference co - moſt confider, that Things ranked under diſt inct 
their Name. Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be diſtin- 
guilhed.rbar ſo each ſort, by its peculiar Name, may 
be marked, and diſcouried of a part upon any Oc caſion: And 
there is nothing more evident, than that the greateſt part of diffe- 
rent Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different Thongs. Now, 
every Idea a Man bas, being viſibly what it is, and diftinct from 
all other Ideas but it ſelf, that which makes it confuſed, is, when 
2 | | it 
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it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by another Name, as 
that which it is expreſſed by, the Difference which keeps the 
Things (to be ranked under thoſe two different Names) di- 
ſtint, and makes ſome of them belong rather ro the one, and 
ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, being leſt out; and 
ſo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up by thoſe 
different Names, is quite loft, - ; 

7. AY Defaults _ _— oxen this 
Confuſion, I think, are chiefly theſe following: | 

TR When any complex Idea (for tis ſes © {DT 
Ideas that are moſt liable ro Confuſion) is made Confuſion. 
up of too ſmall a Number of ſimple Ideas, and ſuch Firft complex 
only as are common to other Things, whereby the Ideas made up 
Differences that make it, deſerve a different Name, of tes few fim- 
are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up ple ones. 
of barely che ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, 
has bur a confuſed Idea of a ꝶeopard, it not being thereby ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed from a Lynx, and ſeveral other forts of 
Beafts that are ſported. So that ſuch an Idea, though it barb 
the peculiar Name Leopard, is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe 
defigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, and may as well 
come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. How much the Cu- 


ſtom of defining of Words by general Terms contributes to 


make the Ideas we would expreſs by them confuſed and unde- 
termined, I leave others to confider. This is evident, that con- 
fuſed Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe of Words uncertain, and 
rake away the Benefir of diſtindt Names. When the Ideas for 
which we uſe different. Terms, have not a Difference anſwer. 
able to their diſtindt Names, and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 
them, there it is that they are truly confuſed. | 
F. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes 


our Ideas confuſed, is, when though the Particu- Secondly, —— 


lars that make up any Ideas are in Number enough; fes ſimple one 


yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it is not eaſily jumbled diſo- 
diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the Name deri together 
that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 
thing properer to make us conceive this Contuſion, than a cr: 
of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table ir ſel! 
mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcerni- 
ble Order in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in it ſelf, 
no more a coniuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky ; 
| IF wherein 


| 
| 
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wherein though there be as little order of Colours or Figures 
to be found, yer no Body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 
is it then that makes it to be thought confuſed, fince the want of 
Symmetry does nor? As it is plain it does not; for another 
Draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is, the applying it ro ſome Name, to which it does no more 
diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other. V. g. When it is faid 
to be the Picture of a Man, or Ceſar, then any one with Rea- 
ſon counts it confuſed . Becauſe it is not diſcernible in that State 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Cæſar, than to the Name 
Baboon, or Pompey, which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
Leas from thoſe ſigniſied by Man, or Ceſar. But when a cy- 
lindrical Mirrour, placed right, bath reduced thoſe irregular 
Lines on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then 
the Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, 
or Cæſar; i. e. that it belongs to aboſe Names; and that it is 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon, or Pompey: i. e. from 
the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our Ideas, 
which are, as it were, the Pictures of Things. No one of 
theſe mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can 
be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are,) 
till it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot 
be diſcerned to belong, any more than ir does to ſome other Name 
of an allowed different Signification, | 51 


Thirdly, or g. 9. Thirdly, A third Defect that frequently 
are mutable gives the Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is, when 
and undeter- any one of them is uncertain, and undetermined. 
mined. Thus we may obſerve Men, who nor forbearing 

to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, till 
they have learn'd their preciſe Signification, change the Idea, 
they make this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe ir. He that does this, out of Uncertainty of what he ſhould 


leave our, or put into bis Idea of Church, or Idolatry, every time 


he rhinks of eicher, and holds nor fteady to any one precile 


Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a con- 
fuſed Idea of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be ſtill for 


the ſame Reaſon that the former, vix. becaule a mutable Idea 


lit we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name, 
rather than another; and ſo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtinct 


Names are deſigned for. 


9. 1e, 
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9. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 
how much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of Confuſion. 
Things, and by their Difference to ſtand for, and without Refe- 
keep Things, diſtinct that in themſelves ate diffe- rence to 
rent, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas diſtinct Name hardly 
or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved Reference “nαei vable. 
the Mind makes of its Ideas to ſuch Names. This, 
perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, 
in the Third Book, has been read and confidered. Bur with- 
out taking notice of ſuch a Reference of Idea, to diſtinct 
Names, as the Signs of diſtinct Things, it will be hard ro ſay 
what a confuſed Idea is. And therefore when a Man deſigus, by 
any Name, a ſort of Things, or any one particular Thing, di- 
ſtinct from all others, the complex Idea he annex is to that Name, 
is the more diſtinct, the more particular the Ideas are, and the 
greater and more determinate the Number and Order of them 
is, Whereof it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more 
has it ſtill of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſe- 
parate and diſtinct from all Ideas belonging to other Names, 
even thoſe that approach neareſt to ir, and thereby all Coafuſion 
with them is avoided. 

6. 11. Conſuſim, making it a Difficulty to ſepa- Confufon con- 
rate two Things that ſhould be leparated, concerns eerns alway 
always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt ap- wo Ideas. 


proach one another. Whenever therefore we ſul- 
| pet any Idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine what other ir 
is in Danger to be confounded with, or which ic cannot eaſily 


be ſeparated from, and that will always be found an Idea belong» 
ing to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different Thing 
from which yer ir is not Ay diſtinct ; being either the 
ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at leaſt, as properly 


.call'd by that Name, as the other it is ranked under; ard fo 


keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, which the different 


Names import. 
9. 12. This, I think, is the Confuſion proper to Cauſes of Con- 


Ideas, which ſtill carries with it a ſecret Reference fur, 


to Names. At leaſt, if there be any other Coa- 
fuſion of Ideas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Mens 
Thoughts and Diſcourſes : Ideas, as ranked under Names, 


being thoſe that for the moſt part Men reaſon of within 


themſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about 


with others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed two dif- 


ferent Ideas, marked by two different Names, which ate not as 
| Y 2 | | diſtin» 
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diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand ſor them, there never 
fails ro be Confuſion : And where any Ideas are diſtinct, as the 
Ideas of thoſe two Sounds they are marked by, there can be be- 
tween them no Confuſion. The Way to prevent it, is to collect 
and unite into our complex Idea, as preciſely as is poflible, all 
thoſe Ingredients, whereby it is differenced from others; and 
to them ſo united in a dererminate Number and Order, apply 
ſteadily the ſame Name. But this neither accommodating Mens 
Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving any Deſign, but that of naked Truth, 
which is not always the thing aimed ar, ſuch Exactneſs is rather 


to be wiſhed, than hoped for. And fince the looſe Applica- 


tion of Names to undetermined, variable, nnd almoſt no Ideas, 
ſerves both ro cover our own Ignorance, as well as to perplex 
and confound arhers, which goes for Learning and Superiority 


in Knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould uſe it 


themſelves, . whilft they complain of it in others. Though, I 
think, no ſmall part of rhe Confuſion to be found in the Notions 
of Men, wight by Care nnd Ingenuity be avoided ; yet I am 
far from concluding ir every where wilful. Some Ideas are fo 
complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory does 
not eafily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple 
Ideas, under one Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to 
divine for what preciſe complex Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in a- 
nother Man's Uſe of it. From the firſt of theeſ, follows Confu- 
ſion in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf ; 
from the latter, frequent Confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing 
with others. Bur having more ar large treated of Words, their 
Defects and Abuſes, in the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no 
1 0 6 0 r complex Ideas being mad f Col 
| . 13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Col- 
: pa * — lections, and ſo Variety of ſimple ones 4 accor- 
In EN elpart dingly be very clear and diſtin in one part, and very 
Ab confuſed obſcure and confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpe: ks 
in another, Of a Chiliaedran, or a Body of a thouſand Sides, 
2 the Idea of the Figure may be very confuſed, tho 
that of the Number be very diſtinct; ſo that he being able to 
diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that part of his complex 
Idea which depends upon the Number of a Thouſand, he is apr 
to think he has a diſtinct Idea of a Chiliaedron ; though it 5 
plain, he has no preciſe Idea of its Figure, fo as to diſtinguiſh 
it by that, from one that has but 999 Sides. The not obſer-/ 
ving whereof, cauſes no (mall Error in Mens Thoughts, and 
Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. = 


9. 14. 
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§. 14. He that thinks be has a diſtinct Idea of 
the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let him for Trials This, if not 
ſake take another Parcel of the ſame uniform Mat- beeded, cauſes 
rer, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and Confuſion in 
make it into a Figure of 999 Sides: He will, I o A rguings. 
doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas 


one from another, by the Number of Sides; and reaſon and ar- 


gue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and 
Reaſoning to that part only of theſe Ideas, which is contained 
in their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could: be divi- 
ded into two equal Numbers; and of the other, nor, G. But 
when he goes about to diſtingniſh chem by their Figure, he will 
there be preſently at a Loſs, and nor be able, I think, ro frame 
in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtinct from the other, by 
the bare Figure of theſe two Pieces of Gold; as he could, if the 
ſame Parcel of Gold were made one into a Cube, the otber a 
Figure of five Sides. In which incompleat Ideas, we are very 
apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially 
where they have particular and familiar Names. For being 
ſarisfied in tbat part of the [dea, which we have clear; and the 
Name which is familiar to us, heing appled to the whole, con- 
raining that Part alſo which is imperfect and obſcure, we uſe ir 
for that confuſed Part, and are apt to draw Deductions from 
the obſcure Part of its Signification, as confidently as we do 
from the other. | 
6. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the 

Name Eternity, we are apt to think we have a Inſtance in 
poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as much Eternity. 

as to ſay, that there is no Part of that Duration Hangs 
which is nor clearly contained in our Idea. Tis true, that 
he that thinks ſo, may have a clear Idea of Duration ; be 
may alſo have a very clear Idea of a very great Length of Du- 
ration; he may alſo have a clear Idea of the Compariſon of 
that great one, with till a greater: But it not being poſſible 
for him to include in bis Idea of any Duration, ler it be as great 
as it will, the whole Extent together of a Duration, where he 
ſuppoſes no End, that Part of his Idea, which is ſtill beyond the 
Bounds of that large Duration, he repreſents to his own Thoughts, 
is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is, that in 
Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any other 
Infinity, we are apt to blunder, and inyolye our ſelves in mani» 
feſt Abſurdiries. | 
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9. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Idea, of the 
Diviſibility ) ſmallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt that 
of Matter. occur to any of our Senſes; and therefore when 
| we talk of the Diviſidility of Matter in infinitum, 
though we have clear Ideas of Divifion and Diviſibility, and 
have alſo clear Ideas of Parts made out of a Whole by Diviſion ; 
yet we have bur very obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, 
or minute Bodies fo to be divided, when by former Diviſions 
they are reduced to a Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception 
of any of our Senſes; and fo all that we have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of, is of what Diviſion in general or abſtractly is, and the 
Relation of Totum and Parts: Bur of the Bulk of the Body, to 
be thus inſinitely divided after certain Progreſſions, I think, we 
have no clear nor diſtinct Idea at all. For I ask any one, Whe- 
ther raking the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any 


Extenſion) betwixt the 100,000, and the 1000, 000 Part of 
it. Or if he thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, 
without loſing Sight of them, let him add ten Cyphers to 


reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, ſince a Diviſion carried on ſo far, 
brings it no nearer the End of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt 
Diviſion into two Halfs does. I muſt confeſs for my part, I 
have no clear diſtinct Ideas of the different Bulk or Extenſion 
of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either of 
them. So that, I think. when we talk of Divifion of Bodies 
in inſinitum, our Idea of their diſtinct Bulks, which is the Sub- 


fion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in Obſcurity. For that 
Idea, which is to repreſent only Bigneſs,' muſt be very obſcure 
and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times 
as big, but only by Number; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct 
Ideas, we may ſay, of ten and one, but no diſtinct Ideas of two 
ſuch Extenſions. Tis plain from hence, that when we talk of 
infione D'vifibility of Body, or Extenſion, our diſtinct and clear 
Ideas are only of Numbers: But the clear, diſtinct Ideas of Ex- 
tenſion, after ſome Progreſs of Dis iſion, is quite loſt; and of 


turns, as all our Ideas of Inſinite do, at laſt to that of Number 
always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſtinct 
Idea of actual, infinite Parts. We have, tis true, a clear Idea 
of Diviſion, as often as we will think of it; but thereby we 
have no more a clear Idea of inſinite Parts in Matter, m we 

| | : } ave 


diſtinct Idea (bating ſtill the Number which concerns not 


each of thoſe Numbers. Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not un- 


ject and Foundation of Diviſion, comes, after a little Progteſ- 


ſuch minute Parts, we have no diſtinct Ideas at all; but it re- 
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have a clear Idea of an inſinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Diviſi- 
bility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actually infi- 
nite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may (> ſpeak) gives us a 
clear and diſtinct Idea of an actually infinite Number. They both 
being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing the Numbers, be it al- 
ready as great as it will. So that of what remains to be added, 
(wherein conſiſts the Inſinity,) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, 
and confuſed Idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon 
with no Certainty or Clearneſs, no more than we can in Arith- 
metick, about a Number of which we have no ſuch diſtinct Idea, 
as we have of 4 or 100: bur only this relative obſcure one, thar 
compared to any other, it is ſtill bigger: And we have no more a 
clear, poſitive Idea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or 
more than 400, ooo, ooo, than if we ſhould ſay, it is bigger than 
40, or 4; 400, ooo, ooo, having no nearer a Proportion to the 
End of Addition, or Number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 
4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, 
and he that adds 4oo, ooo, ooo, to 400, ooo, ooo. And ſo like- 
wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of bur four Years, has as 
much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one of 
400, ooo, ooo of Years : For what remains of Eternity beyond 
either of theſe two Numbers of Years,is as clear to the one as the 
other; 7. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Idea of it at 
all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as ſoon 
reach Eternity, as he that adds 400, ooo, oon, of Years, and ſo 
on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe as oſten as he will; The 
remaining Abyſs being ſtill as far beyond the End of all theſe 
Progreſſions, as it is from the Length of a Day, or an Hour. For 
nothing finite bears any Proportion to infinite; and therefore our 
Ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in 
our Idea of Extenſion, when we encreaſe it by Addition, as well 
as when we diminiſh ir by Diviſion, and would enlarge our 
Thoughts to infinite Space. After a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas 
of Extenſion, which are the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, 
we loſe the clear diftin&t Idea of that Space: Ir becomes a 

confuſedly great one, wich, a Surplus of fill greater; about 
which, when we would argue or reaſon, we ſhallalways find our 
ſelves ata Loſs ; confuſed Ideas, in our Arguings and Deductions 
from that part of them which is confuſed, always leading us into 
Confuſion, 1 Ln | 
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: 9. x. Eſides what we already mentioned concern- 
Real Ideas are ing Ideas, other Conſide rat ions belong to 
conformable = them, in Reference ro Things from whence 
#0 their Ar- 


they are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed 10 
_ repreſent ; and thus, I think, they may come un- 
5 der a threefold Diſtinction; and are, 
EFirſt, Either real or fantaſtical. 
Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate, | 
Thirdly, True, or falſe. © 3 3 
Firſt, By Real Ideas. I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Na- 
ture; ſuch as have a Conſormity with the real Being, and Ex- 
iſtence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaſtical or Chi- 
merical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor have 
any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to which they are 
tacitly referr'd, as to their Archetypes. If we examine the ſe- 
veral ſorts of Ideas before mentioned, we ſhall find, char, 
EOS 9. 2. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all agree 
Simple Ideas to the Reality of Things. Not that they are all 
"all real. of them the Images, or Repreſentations of what 
4d4dioes exiſt, the contrary. whereof, in all but the 
primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. Bur 
rhough Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow, than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whireneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, Goc. 
being in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us, or- 
dained by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſations ;_ they 
are real Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that 
are really in Things themſelves, . For theſe ſeveral Appearances 
being defigned to be the Marks whereby we are to know and 
diftinguiſh Things which we have to do with, our Ideas do as 
well lerve us to that Purpoſe, and are as real diſtinguiſhin 
Characters, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or elſe 255 
Reſemblances of ſomething in the Things themſelves; the Rea- 
lity ly ing in that ſteady Correſpondence they have with the di- 
inct Confticutions of real Beings. - But whether they anſwer 
t thoſe tut ions, as to Cauſes or Poatterns, it matters not ; 
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it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produced by them, And thus 
our ſimple Ideas are real and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree 
to thoſe Powers of Things which produce them in our Minds, 
that being all that is requiſite to make them real, and not Ei- 
Ctions at Pleaſure, For in ſimple Ideas, (as bas been ſhewn,) the 
Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of Things upon it, 
and can make to it ſelf no ſimple Idea, more than what it has 
received. f : f | 

5. 3. Though the Mind be wholly paſſive, in 
Reſpect of its fimple Ideas; yer I think, we may Complex Ideas 

ſay it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex Ideas: are voluntary 
For thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas put Combinations. 
together, and united under one general Name; 
tis plain that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in 
forming thoſe complex Ideas: How elſe comes it ro pals, that one 
Man's Idea of Gold, or Juſtice, is different from anothers? But 
becauſe he has put in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple Idea which the 
| other has not. The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, 
and which barely imaginary Combinations? What Collections 
agree to the Reality of Things, and what not ? And ro this, I 
lay, Tha, => | | | 

F. 4. Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, ha- 
ving no other Reality but what they have in the Mixed Modes 
Minds of Men, there is nothing more required to made of c 
thoſe kind of Jdeas, to make them real, but that ſtent Ideas, 
they be ſo framed, that there be a Poiſibility of are real. 
exiſting conformable ro them. Theſe Ideas being ; 
themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, 
and fo cannot be chymerical, unleſs any one will jumble together 
in them inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed, as any of them bave the 
Names of a known Language aſſigned to them, by which he 
that has them in his Mind, would fignifie them to others, ſo bare 
Poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt have a Confor - 
mity ro the ordinary Signification of the Name that is given 
them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical :' As.if a Man 
would give the Name of ſuſtice ro that Idea, which common 
Uſe calls 8 But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more o 
Propriety of Speech, than Reality of Ideas: For a Man to be 
undiſturbed in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is firteſt to be 
done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a com- 
plex Idea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed 
in Danger, without uſing ones Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is 
alſo poſſible to be; and ſo is as real an Idea as the other. Ns 
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the firſt of theſe having the Name Courage given to ir, may, in 
Reſpect of that Name, be a right or wrong Idea: But the other, 


whilft it has not a common received Name of any known Lan- 


guage aſſigned to it, is not capable of any Deformity, being 
made with no Reference to any Thing but ir (elf. | 

5 9 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances be. 
Ideas of Sub- ing made all of them in Reference to Things ex- 


ſtances are iſting without us, and intended to be Repreſenta- 
real, when tions of Subſtances, as they really are, are no far- 
#hey agree ther real, than as they are ſuch Combinations of 
with the Ex. ſimple Ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in 
wo of Things without us. On the (contrary, thoſe are 


of ſimple Ideas as were really never united, never were found 
together in any Subſtance; v. g. a rational Creature, conſiſting 
of a Horſe's Heads, joined to a Body of Human Shape, or ſuch 
as the Centaurs are deſcribed: Or, a Body yellow, very malle- 
able, fufible, and fixed; bur lighter than common Water: Or, 
an uniform, unorganized Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of fi- 
milar Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. 
Whether (uch Subſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt, or no, tis 
probable we do nor know : But be that as it will, theſe Idea: 
of Subſtances being made conformable ro no Pattern exiſting 
that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas, as 
no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs 
with us for barely imaginary: But much more are thoſe com- 
plex Ideas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Con- 
tradiction of their Parts: . | | 
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Ldequate $.1. FVI our real Idear, ſome are adequate, 
Ideas are ſuch | and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe 1 


a; perfe#ly call adequate, which perfectly repre- 


repreſen ſent thoſe Archerypes which the Mind ſuppoſes 
au dels. them taken from = Which it intends them 4 

5 for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate Ideas 

3 are ſuch, which are but a partial, or incompleat 
e e ,,, be - OS 


Fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch Collections 
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Repreſentation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referred, 
Upon which accounr it is plain, | 
J 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are adequate: Simple Ideas 
Becauſe being nothing but the Effects of certain al adequate. 
powers in Things, fitted and ordained by G OD, 
to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be cor- 
reſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are ſure 
they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar produce 
in us the Ideas which we call Whireneſs, and Sweetneſs, 
we are (ure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in 
our Minds, or elſe they could not have been produced by ir. 
And ſo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on 
any of our Senſes, the Idea ſo produced, is a real Idea, (and 
not a Fiction of the Mind, which bas no Power to produce any 
ſimple Ideas;) and cannot but be adequate, fince it ought only 
to anſwer that Power: And ſo all ſimple Ideas are adequate. 
'Tis true, the Things producing in us theſe fimple Ideas, are 
but few of them denominated by us, as if they were only the 
Cauſes of them; but as if rhoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. 
For though Fire be called painful to the Touch, whereby is ſig- 
nified the Power of producing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is 
denominated alſo Light, and Hot; as if Light and Heat were 
really ſomething in the Fire more than a Power to excite theſe 
Ideas in us; and therefore are called Qualities in, or of the Fire. 
But theſe being nothing, in Truth, bur Powers to excire ſuch 
Ideas in us, I muſt, in that Senſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak 
of ſecondary Qualities, as being in Things; or of their Ideas, as 
being in the Objects that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeak- 
ing, though accommodared to the vular Notions, without which 
one cannot be well underſtood ; yer truly fignify nothing, but 


thoſe Powers which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations 


or Ideas in us. Since were there no fic Organs to receive the 
Impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch; nor a Mind 
joined to thoſe Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Hear, 
by thoſe Impreſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, there would 
yet be no more Light or Heat in the World, than there would 
be Pain, if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel ir, though 
the Sun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and mount en 
flame higher than ever it did. Solidity, and Extenſion, and the 
Termination of it, Figure, with Motion and Reſt, whereof 
we have the Ideas, would be really in the World as they are, 
whether they were any ſenſible Being to perceive them, or no: 
And therefore thoſe we have reaſon to look on, as 3 
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Modifications of Mattter, and ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes 
of all our various Senſations from Bodies. But this being an 
Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I (hall enter no farther 
into it, but proceed to ſhew, what complex Ideas are adequate, 
and what not. 
F. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, be. 
ing voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, which 
the Mind puts together, without reference to any 
real Archerypes, ar ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are 
and cannot but be adequate Ideas : hecauſe they not being in- 
tended for Copies of Things really exiſting, but for Archety pes 
made by the Mind, to rant and denominate Things by, can- 
not want any thing; they having each of them that Combina- 
tion of Ideas, and thereby that Perfection which the Mind in- 
rended they ſhould : So that the Mind acquieſces in them, and 
can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the Idea of a Fi- 
gure with three ſides meeting at three Angles, I have a com- 
ear ſdea, wherein I require nothing elſe ro make it perfect. 
her the Mind is ſatisfied with the Perfection of this its Idea. 
is plain in that it does not conceive, that any Underſtanding 
hath, or can have a more compleat or pertect Idea uf that thing 
it fignifies by che Word Triangle, ſuppoſing it exiſt, than it 


Modes are aft 
adecqate. 


ſelf has in that complex Idea of three Sides, and three Angles ; 


in which is contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or 
neceſſary to compleat it, wherever or however it exiſts. But 
in our Ideas of Subſtances, it is otherwiſe. For their deſiring 
ro copy Things, as they really do exiſt, and repreſent to our 
ſelves chat Confticution on which all cheir Properties depend, 
perceive our Ideas attain not that Pcriection we intend ; We 
find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould: be glad were in them; 
and ſo are all inadequate. But mixed Modes, and Relations, be- 


ing Archetypes wichout Parterns, and ſo having notbing to re- 


preſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every thiag being 
ſo to it ſelf. He that at firſt put together the Idea of Bebe 
perceived, Abſence of Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration 
of what was juſtly to be done, and executing of that without 
Diſturbance, or being deterred by the Danger of it, bad cer- 
tainly in his Mind that complex Idea made up of that Combina- 
tion, and intending it ro be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor 
to have in it any other ſimple Ideas, but what it bath, it could 
not alſo but be an adequate Idea: And lay ing this up in his Me- 
mory, with the Name Courage annexed to it, to ſigniſie it to 
others, and denominate from thence any Action he _ ob- 
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ſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and 
denominate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This Idea thus 
made, and laid up for a Pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, 
being referred to nothing elſe but ir ſelf, nor made by any other 
Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that firſt made 
this Combination. 5 „„ | ; 

9. 4. Indeed, another coming after. and in 
Converſation learning from him the Word Cou- ziodes in Re- 
rage, may make an Idea, to which be gives that ference ' ro 
Name Courage, different from what the firſt Au- ferrled Names, 
thor applied ir to, and has in his Mind, when he may be inade- 
uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns, that his quare. 
Idea in Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the 
other's Idea as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformable ia 
Sound to his, from whom he learned ir, his Idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate: Becauſe in this Caſe, making the other 
Man's Idea the Pattern of his Idea in thinking, as the other 
Man's Word, or Sound, is the Pattern of his in Speaking, his 
Idea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the 
Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends ro expreſs and 
fignify by the Name he ules for it ; which Name he would bave 
to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (co which, in its proper 
Uſe, ir is primarily annexed,) and of his own, as agreeing to 
it: To which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is 
faulty and inadequare. 65 5s | 

F. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are 
referred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Ideas 
in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by the 
Names we apply to them, rhey may be very deficient, wrong 
and inadequate : Becauſe they agree not to that, which the Mind 
defigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which reſpect 
only, any Idea of Mode can be wrong, imperfect, or inadequate. 
And on this account, our Ideas of mixed Modes are the moſt lia · 
ble to be faulty of any other; but this refers more to proper 
Speaking, than knowing Right. 

6. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we bave of Subſtances, | 
I have above ſhewed : Now, thoſe Ideas have in Ideas of Sab- 
the Mind a double Reference: 1. Sometimes they ances, as re- 
are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each ferr'd to real 
Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they. are only Eſences, not 
defign'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations in the adequate. 
Mind of Things that do exitt by Ideas of thoſe 
Qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which 3 2 
| | I 1 
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theſe Copies of thoſe Originals and Archetypes, are imperſect 
and inadequate. | Y | | E 
Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, 
whereby they are of this or that Species : And Names ſtanding 
for nothing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, they muſt 
conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Effences, as to their 
Arehety pes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 
in the Learning taught in this part of the World) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual, 
in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of, 
is fo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ftrange, if 
any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 
Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who 
is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if ir ſhould be 
doubted, whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet if you 
demand, what thoſe real Eſſences are, tis plain Men are igno- 
rant, and know them not. From whence ir follows, that the 


Ideas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Efſences, 


as to Archerypes which are unknown, -muſt be ſo far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſenta- 

tion of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
are, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of fimple Ideas that 
have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly ro exiſt together. 
Bur (ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence of any Sub- 
ſtance ; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known; as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and as far as they are diſcoverable, 
are deducible from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Idea, of Sub- 
ſtances are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardneſs; and a Property that they look on as 
belonging co ir, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no 
neceſſary Connexion with tbat complex Idea, or any part of it: 
And there is o more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
pends on that of Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 
Colour, or that Weight depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, fre is 

| | nothing 
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wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, where- 


| lity, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon a ſlight touch of 
Mercury, &c. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 


of neither of which, I having any diſtinct Perception at all, I 


| ſence, than I was before; for I have an Idea of Figure, Size, 


find in that particular parcel of Matter that is on my Finger, and 


mine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one 


derſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a particular Species 
| 0 
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nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 
ſorts of Things to ſuch Eflences. The particular parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is for- 


by it is Gold ; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which 1 
find in it, viz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſibi- 


flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after ir, I plainly per- 
ceive I cannor diſcover: The fartheſt I can go, is only to pre- 
ſume, that ir being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or inter- 
nal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be no- 
thing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; 


can have no Idea of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has 
that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 
Thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its Co- 
lour changed by the touch of Quickſilver. If any one will ſay, 
that the real Efſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe 
Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arangement or 
Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but ſomething elſe, call d its par- 
ticular Form; I am farther from having any Idea of its real Eſ- 


and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, tho I have none of the 
particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, whereby 
the Qualities above mentioned are produced; which Qualities [ 


not in another Parcel of Matter, with which I cur the Pen I 
write with. But when I am told, that ſomething beſides, the 
Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts of that Body, is its 
Eſſence, ſomething called ſubſtantial Form; of that, I confeſs, 
I have no Idea at all, but only of the ſound Form; which is 
far enough from an Idea of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. 
The lik e Ignorance as I bave of the real Efſence of this parti- 
cular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Eſſence of all other na- 
rural ones : Of which Eſſences, I confeſs, I have no diſtincx 
Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they exa- 


Point, the ſame ſort of Ignorance. | 

g. 7. Now then, when Men apply this particular parcel of 
Matter on my Finger, a general Name already in Ule, and de- 
nominared Gold, do they nor ordinarily, or are they not un- 


. 
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of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of which 
Efſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that Species, 
and to be called by that Name ? If it be ſo, as it is plain it is, 
the Name, by which Things are marked, as having that El- 
ſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Efſence ; and conſe- 
quently the Idea to which that Name is given, muſt be referred 
alſo to that Efſence, and be intended to repreſent ir. Which EC- 
ſence, fince they, who ſo uſe the Names, know not their Ideas 
of Subſtances, muſt be al inadequate in that Reſpect, as not con- 
| 3 in them that real Eſſence which the Mind intends they 
ould. | | | 

; g. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who negleQing that uſe- 
1 5 leſs Suppoſitoin of unknown real Eſſences, where- 
ColleBions of by they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the 
their Quali- Subſtances that exiſt in the World, by putting to- 
ties, are ay ther the Ideas of thoſe ſenfible Qualities which 
inadequate, are found co-exiſting in them, though they come 
much nearer a Likeneſs of them, than thoſe who 
imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Efſences : Yer they 
arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances they 
would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exact- 
ly and fully contain all that is to be found in their Archety pes. 
Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtance, whereof we 
make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and various, that no 
Man's complex Idea contains them all. That our abſtract Ideas 
of Subſtances, do not conta in in them all the fimple Ideas that 
are united in the things themſelves, is evident, in that Men do 
rarely put into their complex Idea of any Subſtance, all the fim. 
Ideas they do know to exiſt in ir. Becauſe endeavouring to 


make the Signification of their ſpeciſick Names as clear, and as 


little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick Ideas 
of the ſorts of Subſtances, for the moſt part, of a tew of thoſe 
. imple Ideas which are to be found in them: Bur theſe having 
no Original Precedency, or Right to be put in, and make the 
ſpecifick Idea more than others that are left out, tis plain, that 


both theſe ways, our Ideas of Subſtances, are deficient and inade- 


guste. The fimple Idea, whereof we make our complex ones 
of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome ſorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub- 
ſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers 
that are in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes it 
is fitted to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their 
ſeveral ways of Application: Which being impoſſible to be 
| es | tri 
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tried upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible 
we ſhonld have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of a 
Collection of all irs Properties. | 


$. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a Parcel of that ſort of Sub- 
ftance we denote by the Word Gold, could nor rationally rake 
the Bulk and Figure he obſerved in thar Lump, to depend on 
its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution, Therefore thoſe ne- 
ver went into his Idea of that Species of Body; bur its pecu- 
liar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted 
from it, ro make the complex Idea of that Species. Which both 
are but Powers ; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a manner, 
and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow ; and the other 
ro force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a Pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another, 
perhaps, added to theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and Fixedneſs, 
two other paſſive Powers, in Relation to the Operation of Fire 
upon it; another, irs Ductility and Solubility in 44. Regia; two 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in 
changing its outward Figure or Separation of it into inſenſible 
Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually make the 
complex Idea in Mens Minds, of that ſort of Body we call 
Gold. | Cen | To 
6. to. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this ſort in Le can doubt, that 
this, called Gold, bas infinite other Properties, not contained in 
that complex dea. Some, who have examined this Species 
more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 
Properties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable from irs internal 
Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: And, tis probable, if 
any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men known 
of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many Ideas go 
to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; 
and yet, perhaps, that not be the thouſandth Part of what is to 
be diſcovered in it. The Changes that one Body is apt to 
receive, and make in other Bodies, upon due Application, ex- 
ceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any 
one, who will but conſider how far Men are yet from know- 
ing all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, 
2 Triangle, though it be no ſmall Number, that are already by 
Mathematicians diſcovered of oo az - 
. 1 
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| 6. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Subſtances, 
Ideas of Sub- are imperfect and inadequate. Which would be ſo 
Hancet, as Col- alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we were to have 


leftions of our complex Idea of them only by collecting their 
their Qu-li- properties in Reference to other Figures. How 
ties, are al uncertain and imperfect would our Ideas be of an 
Inadequate. 


Eli pſis, if we had no other Idea of it, but ſome few 
of its Properties? Whereas having in our plain 
Idea, the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſcover 
thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively fee how they flow, and 
are inſeparable from it. | 1 EE 
| eas . 12, This in the Mind bas three ſorts of ab- 
1 1oes ſtract Ideas, or nominal Eſſences: 
1 but yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being intended 
to expreſs nathing but the Power in Things to produce in the 
Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is produced, 
cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the Paper I write 
on, baving the Power, in the Ligbt, (I ſpeak according to the 
common Notion of Light.) to produce in me the Senſation which 
I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of ſuch a Power, in 
ſomething without the Mind, ſince the Mind has not the Power 
to produce any ſuch Idea in it ſelf, and being meant for nothing 
elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power; that ſimple Idea is real and 
adequate: The Senſation of White, in my Mind, being the 
Effect of that Power, wich is in the Paper to produce it, is per- 
fectly adequate to that Power; or elſe, that Power would pro- 
duce a different Idea. bp 
| F. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances, 
Ideas of Sub- are Ectypes, or Copies too; = not perfect ones, not 
4250 prick adequate: Which is very evident to the Mind, in 
nn 7847” that it plainly perceives, that whatever Collection 
of fimple Ideas it makes of any Subſtance that exiſts, 
it cannot be ſure, that it exactly anſwers all that are in that Sub- 
ſtance: Since not having tried all the Operations of all other 
Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alterations it would re- 
ceive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it cannot have an exact 
aAdequate Collection of all its active and paſſive Capacities; and 
ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the Powers of any Sub- 
ſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is that Sort of complex 
Idea of Subſtances we have. And, after all, if we could have, 
and actually had, in our complex Idea, an exact Collection of 
all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of any Subſtance, we 


z 


equate . 


Firft, Simple Ideas, which are dunn, or Copies; 
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ſhould not yet thereby bave an Idea of the Eſſence of that 
Thing. For ſince the Powers or Qualities, that are obſervable 
by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, but depend 
on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatloever cf theſe 
Qualities, cannot be the real Eff.nce of that Thing. Whereby 
it is plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not od?quat? ; are 
not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has 
1 ol of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in 
it ſelf. | 
F. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Re- Ideas of Modes 
lations, are Original, and Archetypes; are not Co- and Relati- 
pies, nor made after the Pattern of any real Exi- ons, are Ar- 
ſence, to which the Mind intends them to be con- cheryper and 
formable, and exactly ro anſwer Thele being ſuch £47107 but be. 
Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind it ſelf adequate. 
puts together, and ſuch Collections, that each of n 
them contains in it preciſely all that the Mind in- n 
tends it ſhould, they are Archety pes and Eſſences of Modes that 
may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned only for, and belong only to 
ſuch Modes, as when they do exiſt, have an exact Conformity 
with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas therefore of Modes and 
Relations, cannot but be adequate. N 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
O True and Falſe Ideas. 
i ' Hough. Truth and Falſhood belong, in 5. 1. 3 


Propriety of Speech, only to Propo- and Falſbood 
ſitions; yet Ideas are oftentimes rermed Properly be- 
true or falſe, (as what Words are there not eng te Prepo- 
uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome Devi- ſitions. 
ation from their ſtrict and proper Signiticatione ?) Though, I 


think, that when Ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe,” there 
is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foundation 


of that Denomination : As we ſhall ſee, if we examine the par- 
ticular Occaſions wherein they come to h called true or falſe. 
In all which, we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation, or Nega- 
tion, Which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. For our 
Ideas, being nothing but bare . or Perceptions in cur 


Minds, 
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Minds, cannot properly and fimply in themſelves be ſaid to be 
Sue or fa.j2,' no more than a ſingle Name of any thing can be 
faid'ro be true or falſe. 5 55 
Meraphyſcal J. 2. Indeed, both Ideas and Words may be ſaid 
Trauth con- to be true in a Metaphyfical Senſe of the Word 
tains a tacit Truth, as all other Things, chat any way exiſt, 
"Propoſition. are (aid to be true; i, e. really to be ſuch as they 
exiſt. Though in Things called true, even in that Senſe, there 
is, perhaps, aſecret Reference to our Ideas, look d upon as the 
Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſi - 
tion, though it be uſually not taken notice of. 
eee F. 3. But 'tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of 
No Idea a5 Truth, which we enquire here, when we examine, 
an appear» whether our Ideas are capable of being true or falſe; 
3 the but in the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe 
py 5 Words: And ſo I ſay. that the Ideas in our Minds, 
% being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances 
there, none of them are faſe. The Idea of a Centaur having no 


more Falſhood in it, when it appears in our Minds, than the 


Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our 
Mouths, or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying 
always in ſome Affirmation or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our 
Ideas are not capable, any of them, of being faiſe, till the Mind 


poaſſes ſome Judgment on them; that is, affirms or denies ſome- 


thing of them. : | 
„ 9 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas 

Ideas, reſer d to any ching extraneousto them, they are then ca- 
2% any Thing pale te be called true or falſe, Becauſe the Mind 
Fee =_ true in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſicion, of 
va falſe. their Conformity to that Thing: Which Suppoſi- 
tion, as it happens to be rue or falſe; ſo the Ideas themſelves 
come to be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherein this 
happens, are theſe following. Fe 

Th Fg. 5. Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea 
Or ber Mens I- it has, conformabie io that in other Mcns Minds, 
deas real Ex- called by the ſame common Name; v. g. when 
iſtence nad the Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Fuſtice, 
* ſuppoſed real Temperance, Religion, to be the ſame with what 
Effence, other Men give thoſe Names to. 
are what Secondly, when the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has 
| Men uſually jn it (elf, to be conformable to ſome real Exiſtence. 
refer Ideas zo. Thus the two Ideas, of a Man, and a Centaur, 
ſuppoſed to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one cue _ 
2 5 the 
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the other fal/e ; the one having a Conformity ro what has really 

exiſted, the other nor, | | 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real 

Conſtitu on and Eſſence of any Thing, whereon all its Proper- 

ties depend: And thus the greateſt part, if not all our Ideas of 

Subſtances, are falſe. | 

'F. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt ; 

| racirly ro make concerning its own Ideas. Bur yer, The Cauſe of 

: if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, ſuch Referen- 

: if not only, concerning its abſtract compleat Ideas. cel. IE 
; For the natural Tendency of the Mind being to- | 

_ wards Knowledge; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, and 


c dwell upon only particular Things, its Progreſs would be very 

| flow, and its Work endleſs: Therefore to ſhorten irs way to 

: Knowledge, and make each Perception the more comprehenſive; 

: the firſt Thing ir does, as the Foundation of the eaficr enlarging 

its Knowledge, either by Contemplation of the Things themſelves 

: that ir would know, or Conference with others about them, is to 

; bind them into Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what 

5 Knowledge it gets of any of them, it may thereby with Aſſu- 

3 rance extend to all of that Sort; and fo advance by larger Steps 

8 in that, which is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge, This, as I 

0 have elſewhere ſhewn, is the Reaſon why we collect Things un- 4 

4 der comprehenſive Ideas, with Names annexed to them, into 

N Genera and Species, i. e. into Kinds and Sorts. „ g 

= C. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of | 

, | tbe Mind, and obſerve that Courſe it uſually takes in its Way | 

5 to Knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind having * 

4 got an Idea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Con- 44 

\f remplation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract. i 

: it, and then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store- bouſe, % 

A the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a 7 Things, of 1 

5 which that Name is always to be the Mark. Henee it is, that we 4 
may often obſerve, that when any one ſees anew Thing of a Kind i 

5 that he knows nor, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that i 

8 Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if the Name carried with bs 

it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Eſſence of it, whereof it is 7 

i indeed uſed as the Mark, and is generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 4 

1 9. 8. Bur this abſtract Idea being ſomething in WA 
the Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and the The Cauſe of 1 

Fe Name that is given to it; it is in our Ideas, that ſuch Referen- 1 

05 both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the ces. 15 4 

r. Propriety or Intelligibleneneſs of our Speaking, con- | 1 

4 fiſts. And hence it is, that Men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that 1 


he 2 3 the 
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the abfiract Ideas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to 
the Things exiſting without them, to which they are referr'd ; 
and ate be {amr allo, ro which rhe Names they give them, do, 
by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language, belong, For with- 
our this double Coufermity of their Ideas, they find they ſhould 
both 'oink amiſs of Things in themſelves, and talk of them un- 
inteiligibly ro others, J h 

Ng 6 9. Firſt then, I ſay, That when the Truth of 
Simple Ideas our Ideas x judged of, by the Conformity they have to 
may be falſe, the Ideas which other Men have, and commonly fignafy 


in. Reference We 
26 eben _ |. by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. Bur 


4 „„ Becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and every Day's 


| lealt liable s Obſervation, may eafily ſatisfy himſelf what the 


be ſo. umple Ideas are. which their ſeveral Names that 


| are in common Uie ſtand for, they being but few 
in Number, and ſuch. as it he doubts or miſta kes in, he may ea- 
Iy rectity by the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is 
ſeldom. that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or 
applies the Name Ked, o the Idea ot Green; or the Name Sweet, 
to the Idea Biiter: Much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names 
of Ideas, belonging to different Senſes; and call a Colour, by the 


Name of a Taſte, Sc. whereby it is evident, that the ſimple 
Ideas chey call by any Name, are commonly the ſame that o- 


thers have and mean, when they uſe che ſame Names. 


* 


Ideas of mix- faiſe in thy Reſpett; and the complex Ideas of mixed 


ed Modes moſt © » | . | 
J 54; Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances : Becauſe 


>> , in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which the common 
— 7. and unborrowed Names of any Language are ap- 
. plied to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſer- 
ving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one Sort from another, eaſily pre- 
ſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the Uſe of their Words, from 
applying them to Sorts of Subſtances to which they do not at all 
belong But in mixed Modes, we are much more uncertain, it 
being not ſo caty to determine of ſeveral Actions, whether they 
are to be called uſt ice, or Cruelty ; Liberality, or Prodigality. 
And io in referring our Ideas to thoſe of other Men, call d by 


the ſame Names, ours may be falſe; and the Idea in our Minds, 


which we expreſs by the Word, Fuſtice, may, perhaps, be that 
which ought to have another Name, | | 
F. 11. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed 
Or at /eaft obe Modes are more liable than any Sort, to be dif- 
thought falle. ferent from thoſe of other Men, which are marked 


by 


yet ſimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable to be ſo miſta- 


6 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be 
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by the ſame Names: This at leaſt is certain, Thar this Sort of 
 Falſhood is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 
Modes, than to any other, When a Man is thought to have a 
falſe Idea of Fuſtice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 
Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of thoſe 
Names are the Signs of in other Men. 0 | 
9 12. The Reaſon whereof (eems to me to be this, Aud why. 

That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, bein 
Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch a . Collection of 
ſimple Ideas; and ſo the Eſſence of each Species being made 
by Men alone, whereof we have no other ſenſible Standard 
exiſting any where, but the Name it ſelf, or the Definition 
of that Name: We have nothing elſe to refer theſe our Idea: 
of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we would conform 
them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought to uſe thoſe 
Names in their moſt proper Significations ; and ſo, as our Ideas 
conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or falſe. And 
thus much concerning the Truth and Falſbood of our Ideas in Re- 
ference to their Names. | 

6. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſbood As referred to real 

of our Ideas, in Reference to the real Exiftence of Exiſtences, none of 
Things, when that is made the Standard of our Ideas can be 
their Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, falſe, but thoſe of 
but only complex Ideas of Subſtances. Subſtances, 

6. 14. Firſt Our Gmple Ideas being barely 
ſuch Preceptions, as God has fitted us to receive, Firſt, Simple I. 
and given Power ro external Objects to pro- deas i chu Senſe 
duce in us by eftabliſhed Laws and Ways, ſuit- vor falſe,andwhy. 
able ro his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, though 
incomprehenſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe hut 
in ſuch Appearances as are produced in us, and mvſt be ſuita- 
ble ro thoſe Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe 
they could not be produced in us: And thus aniwering thoſe 
Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they 
become liable ro any Imputation of Falſhood, if the Mind (as 
in moſt Men I believe it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the 
Things themſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom, having fer them 
as Marks of Diſtinction in Things, whereby we may be able ro 
diſcern one Thing from another, and fo chuſe any of chem for 
our Ules, as we have Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our 
ſimple Idea, whether we think, that the Idea of Blue be in the 
Violet ir ſelf, or in our Mind only; and only the Power of 
_ producing it be the Texture of A Parts, reflecting che _ 
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cles of Light, after a certain Manner, to be in the Violet ir 
| ſelf. For that Texture in the Object, by a regular and conſtant 
Operation, producing the ſame Idea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to 
diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that from any other Thing, whether 
that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it is really in the Violet, be only a 
peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe. that very Colour, the Idea 
whereof {which is in us) is the exact Reſemblance. And it is 
equally from that Appearance to be denominated Blue, whether 
it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in it, that cau- 
ſes in us that Idea: Since the Name Blue notes properly nothing. 
bur that Mark of Diſtinction that is in a Violet, diſcernible only 
by our Eyes, whatever it conſiſts in, that being beyond our Ca- 
paciries diſtinctly ro know, and, perhaps, would be of leſs Uſe to 
us, if we had Faculties to diſcern it. © | 


Though one F. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation 
Man's Idea of of Falſhood to our fimple Ideas, if by the different 
Blue ſhould be S:ryuCture of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, That. 
different from the ſame Obje& ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds 
anther 5. different Ideas at the {ame time; v. g. if the Idea 
; that a Violet produced in one Man's Mind by his 
Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another 
Man's. and vice ver-a, For fince this could never be known: 
Becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's 
Body, to perceive what Appearances were produced by thoſe 
Organs; neither the Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be 
at all confounded, or any Falſhood be in either. For all Things 
that had the Texture of a Violet, producing conſtantly the 
Idea which he called Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture 
of a Marigold, producing as conftanily the Idea which he 
called Telow, whatſoever thole Appearances were in his 
Mind, he would be able as regularly ro diſtinguiſh Things 
for his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, and underftand and fignify 
thoſe Diſtinctions, marked by the Names Blue and Tellow, as if 
the Appearances, or Ideas in his Mind, received from thoſe two 
Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the Ideas in other Mens 
Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible 
Ideas produced by any Object in different Mens Minds, are 
moſt commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. For which 
Opinion, I think, there might be many Reaſons offer d: But 
that being beſides my preſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my 
Readet with them; but only mind him, that the contrary Sup- 
Etion, ir could be proved, is of little Uſe, either for the 

f . Improves» 
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Improvement of our Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and 
ſo we need not trouble our ſelves to examine it. | 
9. 16. From what has been ſaid concerning Firſt, Simple 
our ſimple Ideas, I chink it evident, That our ſimple Ideas in this 
Ideas can none of them be falſe, in Reſpe of Things Senſe not 
exiſting without us. For the Truth of thele Ap- falſe, ane 
pearances, or Perceptions in our Minds, confiſt- . 
ing, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwer- | 
able to the Powers in excernal Objects, to produce by our Sen- 
ſes ſuch Appearances in us, and each of them being in the Mind, 
ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produced it, and which 
alone ic repreſents, it cannot upon that Account, or as referr'd 
to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Tellow, Bitter or Sweet, can 
never be falſe Ideas, theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch - 
as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed by God to 
produce them; and ſo are truly What they are, and are inten- 
ded to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapply'd ; but that in 
this Reſpe&t, makes no Falſhood in the Ideas: As if a Man ig- 
norant in the Engliſh Tongue, thould call Purple, Scarlet. 2 
6. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of 
Modes, in Reference to the Eſſence of any Thing really Secondly, 
exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex Idea Modes not 
I bave of any Mode, it bath no Reference to any F#//e. 
Pattern exifting, and made by Nature : Ir is nor | 
ſuppoſed to contain in it any other Ideas, than what it hath; nor 
to repreſent any Thing, but ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it 
does. Thus when I have the Idea of ſuch an Action of a Man, 
who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, 
and other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be 
ſufficient ro ſupply, and bis Station requires, I have no falſe Idea; 
but ſuch an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find or ima 
gine it; and fo is capable of neither Truth, nor Falſhood. But when 
I give the Name Frugality, or Vertue, to this Action, then it maß 
be called a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 
Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, the Name of Frugality, 
doth belong; or to be conformable to that Law, which is the 
Standard of Vertue and Vice. | 8 : 
6. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances, Thirdly, Ideas 
being all referred to Patterns in Things themſelves, may of Subſtances 
be falſe. Thar they are all fall, when looked when falſe. 
upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown | 
Eſſences of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing 
to be ſaid of it. I hall therefore paſs over that chimerical * 
; | Es tion, 
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fition, and confider them as Collections of fimple Idea, in the 

Mind, taken from Combinations of fimple Ideas exiſting together 

conftanrly in Things, of which Patterns they are the ſuppoſed 
Copies : And in this Reference of them to the Exiftence of Things, 

they are falſe Ideas. 1. When they pur together ſimple Ideas, which 

in the real Exiftence of Things have no Union; as when to the 

Shape and Size that exiſt together in a Horſe, is joined. in the ſame 

complex Ide 2. the Power of barking like a Dog: Which three 

Ideas, however pur together into one in the Mind, were never 

united in Nature; and this therefore may be called a falſe Idea of 

an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Subſtances are, in this Reſpect, allo falſe, 

when from any Collection of ſimple Ideas that do always exiſt to- 
gether, there is ſeparared, by a direct Negation, any other {imple 

Idea which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, 

Solid:ry, Fuſibility, the peculiar Weighrineſs, and yellow Colour 

of Gold. any one join in his Thoughts che Negation of a greater 

Degree of Fixedneſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid 
to have a falſe complex Idea, as well as when he joins to thoſe o- 

ther ſimple ones, the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs. For ei- 

ther way, the complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple 

ones as have no Union in Nature, may be termed falle. But if he 

leave our of this his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs quite, with- 
out either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt 
in his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on, as an inadequate and 
imperfect Idea, rather than a falſe one; fince though it contains 
not all che ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together but what do really exiſt together. 

9. 19. Though in Compliance with the ordi- 
Truth and hal- nary way of Speaking, I have ſhewed in what 
ſhood always Senſe, and upon what Ground our Ideas may be 
Suppoſer: Aff ſometimes called true, or falſe ; yer if we will ook 
mation or Ne- a little nearer into the Matter in all Caſes, where 
gain. any Laden is call'd rrue, or falſe, it is from ſome Judg- 
ment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true 
ot falſe. For Truth and Falſhood, being never without ſome Affirma- 
tion or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found, but where 
Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the Agreement, or 
_ Difagreement of the Things they ftand for. The Signs we 
chiefly uſe, are either Ideas, or Words, wherewith we make ei- 
ther mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo joining or 
ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they ſtand for, 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and Falſhood in the contrary, 
as ſhall be more fully ſhewed hereafter, | : 

| 5 20. 


Of True and Falſe Ideas 


6. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our 
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Minds, whether conformable or not to rhe Exi- 
ſtence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds of 
other Men, cannot properly for this alone be cal- 


Ideas int hem 
ſelves neit ber 
true nor falſe, 


led fal/e. For theſe Repreſentations, if they have oY 
nothing in them, but what is really exiſting in Things without, 
cannot be thought Falſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſome» 
thing : Nor yet if they have any Thing in them, differing from 
the Reality of Things, can they proporly be ſaid to be falſe Re- 


preſentations. or Ideas of Things, they do nor repreſent, But 


the Miſtake ard Falſhood is, | 

6 21. Firſt Men the Mind having any Idea, 
it judges and concindes it the ſame that is in other 
Mens Minds, ſignified by the ſame Name; or that 
it is conformable to the ordinary received Signiſi- 


cation or D finition of that Word, when indeed it 


is not: Which is the moſt aſual Miſtake in mixed 
Modes, though other Idea, allo are liable to ir. 

9. 22. Secondly, When ic having a complex Idea 
made up of ſuch a Collection oi fimple ones, as 
Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to 
a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it 
Joins the Weight of Fin ro the Colour, Fuſibility, 
and Fixedneſs ot Gold. 53 

6. 23. Thirdly, When in irs complex Idea, it has 
united a certain Number of ſimple Ideas, that do 
really exiſt together in ſome Sorts of Cxeatures, 
bur has alſo left out others, as much inſeparable, 
it judges this to he a perfect compleat Idea, of a Sort 


But ave falſe, 
Firfl, When 
Juaged agrees 
able to ang 
ther Man's Te 
dea without ' 
being ſo. 


Secondly When 
judzed to agree 
to real Exi- 
Hence. when 
they do not. 


Thirdly, When 


ſudged ade- 
quate without 
being ſe. 


of Things which really it is not; v. g. having joined the Ideas of 
Subſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes 
that complex Idea to be the compleat Idea of Gold, when yet 
its peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Aqua Regia, ate as inſe- 
parable from thoſe other Idea or Qualities of that Body, as they 
are one from another. | RE 

g. 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yer greater, Fourrthly. 
when I judge, that this complex Idea contains in When judged 


it the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting ; when at 
leaft it contains but ſome few of thoſe Proper- 
ties which flow from its real Eſſence and Confti- 


eo repreſent 
the real Eſ· 
ſence. 


rution, I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties ; for thoſe 
Properties conſiſting moſtly in the active and patfive Pow- 
ers, it has, in Reference to other Things, all that are _ 
| = | gariy 
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garly known of any one Body, and of which the complex Idea 
of rhar kind of Things is uſually made, are but a very few, in 
Compariſon of what a Man, that bas ſeveral ways tried and ex- 
amined-ir, knows of that one Sort of Things; and all that the 
moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in Compariſon of what 
are really in that Body, and depend on irs internal or eſſential 
Conftitation. The Eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little 
Compaſs, conſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a 
Space, make up that Eſſence: But the Properties that flow from 
this Eſſence, are more than can be eaſily known, or enumera- 
ted. So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie in 
a little Compals ; though the Properties flowing from that in- 
ternal Conſtitution, are endleſs. 

| 9.25. To conclude, a Man having no Notion 
Ideas, when of any Thing without bim, but by the Idea he 


Falſe. has of it in his Mind, (which Idea be bas a Power 


to call by what Name he pleaſes) he may, in- 


deed, make an Idea neither anſwering the Reality of Things, nor 


agreeing to the Ideas commonly fignified by other Peoples Words; 
hut cannot make a wrong or fa//e Idea of a Thing which is no 
otherwiſe known to him, but by the Idea he has of it, v. g. 
When I frame an Idea of che Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, 
and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, I do not make a falſe 
Idea of any Thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing without me. 
But when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to re- 


* preſent ſome rea} Being without me, or to be the ſame Idea that 


otbers call by the ſame Name; in either of theſe Caſes, I may 
err. And upon this Account it is, 1bat it comes to be termed 
a falſe Idea; though indeed, the Falſpood hes not in the Idea, 
but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a Conformity and 


 Reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if 


having framed ſuch an Idea in my Mind, without Think ing, ei- 
ther that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or Tartar, belongs to it, 
I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought fantaſtical 
in the Naming ; but not erroneous in my Judgment; no: the 


Idea any way falſe. 


| 5. 26. Upon the whole Matter, I think, That our 
More properly Ideas, as they are conſidered by the Mind, either in 
to be called Reference to the proper Signification of their 
Right or Names, or in Reference to the Reality of Things, 


Wrong. may very fitly be called right or wrong Ideas, accor- 


5 ding as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 
which they are referred. But if any one had rather call them true 
. 1 = 
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or falſe, 'tis fit he uſe a Liberty, which every one has, to call 
Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; though in ui of 
Speech, Truch or Faiſhood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 


but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome 
mental Propoficion. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, fim- 


ply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein 


inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All our Ideas are in 
themſelves right ; and the Knowledge about them, right and true 
Knowledge: But when we come to refer them to any Thing, as 
to their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being 
wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch Archety pes. | 


— * 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


obſerve ſomething that feems odd reaſonadle in 
ro him, and is in it ſelf really extrava- moſt Men. 
gant in the Opinions. Reaſonings, and Actions of .. 
other Men. The leaft Flaw of this kind, if at all different from 
his own, every one is quick- ſighted enough ro eſpy in another, 
and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly condemn, though 
he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonableneſs in his own Te- 
nets and Conduct, which he never perceives, and will very 
hardly, if at all, be convinced of. | 

g. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self-lIove, Not wholy 
though that has often a great Hand in ir. Men from Self. 
of fair Minds, and not given up to the re en love. 
of Selt- flattery, are frequently guilty of it; an 
in many Caſes one with Amazement hears the Arguings, and 
is aſtoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who yields 


6. 1.* : "Here is ſcarce any one that does not Somerhing an- 


not to the Evidence of Reaton, though laid before him as clear 


as Day-lighr. Hi 23 
Fg. 3. This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſu- Nor from E- 
ally imputed to Education and Prejudice, and ducation. 
for the moſt part truly enough, though tba r 
reaches not the bottom of the Diſeale, nor ſhews diſtinctly 
enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often 


rightly aſſigned for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general 


Name 


> 
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Name for the thing ir ſelf: Bur yet, I think, he ought to look 
a little farrher, who would trace this fort of Madneſs to the 


Root it ſprings from, and ſo explain ir, as to ſhew whence this 


Flaw has its Origiual in very ſober and rational Minds, and 
wherein it conſiſts. 3 is 8 1 8 
= SE 6. 4. a pardond for calling ic by 

rs of harſh a Name as Madneſs, when it is coniered, 
: 8 that Oppofition to Reaſon deſerves that Name, and 
is really Madneſs; and there is ſcarce a Man ſo free from it, 
but that if he ſhould always, on all Occafions, argue or do as 


in ſome Caſes he conſtantly does, would not be thought fitter 


for Bedlam, than Civil Converſation. I do not here mean when 
be is under the Power of an unruly Paſſion, but in the ſteady 
calm Courſe of bis Life. That which will yet more apologize 
for this harſh Name, and ungrateful Imputation on the grea- 
reſt part of Mankind is, that enquiring a little by the Bye into 
the Nature of Madneſs. B. 2. c. 11. $. 13. I found it to ſpring 
from the very ſame Root, and to depend on the very ſame 
Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This Conſideration of the 
Thing it ſelf, at a time when I thougbt nor the leaſt on the 
Subject which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it to me. And 
if this be a Weakneſs ro which all Men are ſo liable; if this 
be a Taint which ſo univerſally infects Mankind, the grester 
Care ſhould be taken ro lay it open under irs due Name, 
8 to excire the greater Care in ins Prevention and 
ure. 


From @ 


wrong Conne 
xion of I deas. 


dence and Connexion one with another: It is the 
Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to rrace theſe, 
and hold them togther in that Union and Corre- 
ſpondence which is founded in their 1 Beings. Beſides 
this, there is another Connexion of Ideas wholly owing to 
Chance or Cuſtom; Ideas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, 
come to be ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, that tis very hard to 
ſeparate them, they always keep in Company, and the one no 
ſooner at any time comes into the Uuderſtanding, but its Aſſo- 
ciate appears with it; and if they are more than two, whichare 
thus united; the whole Gang, always inſeparable, ſhew them- 
ſelves rogerher. | | 
g. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not 


This Con» ally'd by Nature, the Mind makes in it ſelf either 


2 how voluntarily, or by Chance, and hence ir comes in 
* different Men to be very different, according to 


their 


9.5. Some of our Ideas have a natural Correſpon- 
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their different Inclinations, Educations, Intereſts, G. Cuſtom 
ſettles Habirs of Thinking in the Underſtanding, as well as of 
Determining in the Will, and of Motions in the Body; all 
which ſeem ro be but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirirs, 
which once ſer a going, continue in the ſame Steps they have 

been uſed to, which by often treading, are worn into a 8 
Path, and the Motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were na- 
rural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem 

to be produced in our Minds; or if they are not, this may 
ſerve to explain their following one another in an habitual 
Train, when once they are put into that Tract, as well as ic 
does to explain ſuch Motions of the Body. A Muſician uſed 
to any Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, 
the Ideas of rhe ſeveral Notes of it will follow one another or- 
derly in his Underſtanding, without any Care or Attention, as 
regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of the Or- 
gan to play out the Tune he has begun, though his unattentive 
Thoughts be elſewhere a wandering, Whether the natural 
Caufe of theſe Ideas, as well as of that regular Dancing of his 
Fingers, be the Motion of his Animal Spirits, I will not deter- 
mine, how probable ſoever, by this Inftance it appears to be 
ſo: Bur this may help us a little ro conceive of intellectual Ha- 
bits, and of the tying together of Ideas. 5 

g. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them 8 

made by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Men, I Some Anti- 
think no Body will queſtion, who has well con- pashier an Ef- 

ſider d himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, fe# of it. 
might be juſtly artributed moſt of the Sympathies | 
and Antipathies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly 
and produce as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are 
therefore called ſo, though they at firſt had no other Original 
but the accidental Connexion of two Ideas, which, either the 
Strength of che firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence, ſo united, 
that they always afterwards keep Company together in that 
Man's Mind, as if tbey were bur one Idea, I ſay, moſt of the 
Antipathies, I do not ſay all, for ſome of them are truly natural, 
depend upon onr original Conſtiturion, and are born with us; 
bur a great Part of thoſe which are counted natural, would 
have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early 
Impreſſiens, or waoton Phancies at firſt, which would have 
been acknowledged the Original of them, if they had been 
warily obſerved. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no | 
ſooner hears the Name of it; bur his Phancy immediately carries 


— 
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Sickneſs and Qualms to his Sromach, and he cannot bear the 
very Idea of it; other Ideas of Diſtike, and Sickneſs, and Vo- 


miting, preſently accompany ĩt, and he is d iſturb d, bur he knows 


rom whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell bow he got 
this Indiſpoſition: Had this happen'd to him by an over Doſe of 


Honey, when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have followed, 


but the Cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the Antipathy 
. =: oo 160615 366 „ 

Fg. 8. T mention this not our of any great Neceſſity ther e is 
in this preſen: Argument, to diſtinguih nicely berween natural 


and acquired Antipathies, but I take notice of it for another 
Purpoſe, (vix.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge 
of their Education, would think it worth t heir while diligently 

to watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of 
Ideas in the Minds of young People, This is the Time moſt 
| ſuſceptible of laſting Impreſſions; and though thoſe relating to 


the Health of the Body, are by diſereet Feople minded and fen- 
ced againſt; yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate 
more peculiatly to the Mind, and terminate in the Unoderſtand. 
ing, or Paſſions, have been much leſs heeded than the thing de- 
ſerves ; nay, thoſe relating purely to tho Underftanding, ha ve 
as I ſuſpect, been by moſt Men wholly overlook'd. , 
99. 9. This wrong Connexion in our Minds of 


1 Mu... Force to ſer us awry in our Actions, as well Mo- 


ral as Natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions themſelves; 


thar perhaps chere is not any one Thing that deſerves more to be 


looked after. 32% Bi. 


8 8. Io: The Ideas of Goblings and Sprights, have 
- Inſtances. really no more to do with Darkneſs, than Light; 
yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on the Mind of 
2 Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never 
be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as be lives. but Dark- 
neſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frighrful Ideas, 
and they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear the one 
than the other. | . e 

g. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 


on the Man and that Action over and over, and by rumina- 


ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered 
comes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce gies 

- c m, 


„leas,; in themſelves, looſe and independent one f 
En another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of ſo great 
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them; but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other. 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoſt inno- 
cent Orcafions and Quarrels propagated and continued in the 


„ 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 


7 9 


ſaw his Friend die in ſuch, a Room; though theſe have in Nature 
nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of the Place 
occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being once made) 
that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it, he confounds them in 


1 
— 


his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 


9g. 13. When this Combination is ſettled; and 


whilſt ir laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon ro yy nme 
help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. cure, ſome 


Ideas in out Minds, when they are there, will ope- Diſorders in 
rate according to their Natures and Circumſtances; he Mind 
and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time cures cer- which Reafon 


tain Affections, which Reaſon, though in the cannot. 


right, and allow'd to be ſo, has not Power over, 
nor is able againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to 


hearken to it in other Caſes, The Death of a Child, that was 


the 7g Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of ber Soul, 
rom her Heart the whole Comfort of ber Life, and 


: 


eaſon in this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one 


o 


on the Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the 
Pain of bis e rearing. aſunder: Till time has by Diſuſe ſe- 
parated the 


nſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the Idea 
of the Child rerurning to ber Memory, all Repreſentations, 
though never ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome in 
whom the Union between theſe Ideas never diſſolved, ſpend 
their Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable Sorrow to their 
F. 14. A Friend. of mine knew one perſectly | 
cured of Madneſs by a very harſh and offenfive ,,,.z.. In- 


Operation. The Gentleman, who was thus re- Pances of the - 


covered, with great Senſe of Graticide and Ac fes of be 
ment, owned the Cure all his Liſe al- Aſeciatiem of 
ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have re- Ideas. 


ceived; © whatever Gratitude and Reaſon ſug- 


| he could never bear the Sight of the Operato! 2 


— * 


F * 


. Thar Image ng back with it / the Idea of that Agony en | 
be ſufferd from his Hands, which wasitoo-mighty-and-intole-. 
able for him to endure. N 
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1 45. ORE Children imputing the Pain they endaced at 
School to their Books they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe 
Ideas together, that a Back becomes their Averſion, and they 
_ are never reconciled to the Study and Ule of them all their Lives 
after; and thus Reading becomes à Torment to them, which 
- otherwiſe. poſlibly they might have made the great Pleaſure of 
their Lives. There are Rooms convenient enough, that ſome 
Men cannot Study in, and Faſhions of Veſſels, which rhough 
never ſo clean and commodious, they cannot Drink our of, and 
that by Reaſon of ſome accidental Ideat which ate annexed to 
them, and make them offenſive ; and who is there chat hath 
not obſerved ſome Man ro flag at the Appearance, ot in the 
Company of ſome; certain Perſon not otherwiſe L to him, 
but becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got the Aſcendant, 
the Ides of Authority and Diſtance goes along wirh that of the 
I Perſon, and he chat has been thus ſubjected, is not able to lepa- 
tate tbem. 
S. 16. ia of theſe kinds are ſo W every where, 
that if I add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs of 


it. It is of a youn Gentleman, who having learnt to Dance, 


and that to great Perfection, there happened to ſtand an old 
Trunk in the Room where he learnt. The Idea of this 12 
- able piece of Houſtiold - Stuff, had ſo mixed ir ſelf with t 


Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that Cham- 


ber be could Dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt 
that Trunk was there, nor could he 7 rm well in any other 
place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other Trunk bad. its due Poſi- 
tion in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected ro de dreſ- 
ſed up with ſome: comical Circumſtances, a little beyond pre- 
eile Nature; I anſwer for my ſelf, that T had it ſome Years 
ſince from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his my ele 
ledge, as I report it; and I dare ſay, chere are very few inqui- 
ſit ive Perſons, who read this, Who have nor met wich ede 
if not ee Fn Nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt 
_Jaltify this. AE. 0 
mY 22 — ve 4 6. 4% Intels Habits and Defects this. way 
on intellect” contracted. : are: _—_ n and 1 
Helen pe i b leſs obſerved. Ler rhe Idea: 2 
Matter be ſtrongly: jointd eicher by #9 1 72 
nch Thought, whillt x in eointined in the 5 What 
Not "Goh ber Renſoningsf wilf chere . ſepa Spirits? 
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- Shape 10 the Idea of Gad, and what Abſurdities will that Mind 
be liable to about the Deiyd/ 000d 
Let the Idea of Infahbihry be inſeparably join d to any Perſon, 


one Body, in two Places at once, ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed 


- quiry, 


binations of Ideas will be found to eſtabliſh the ir- - Obſervable in 
_ reconcileable Oppoſition between different Sects of aiH,ferent 


every one of their Followers to impoſe wilfully on 


1 


— 


fore there muſt be ſomething that blinds their Underftangings, 
and makes them not ſee the Falſhood of what they embrace for 


of Conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous Cham - — 1 
pions for Truth, when indeed they are contending for —_ | 


Intereſt, thought it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be 
thought to work whole Societies of Men to ſo univerſal a Per- 


gives Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Con- 


conſtantly united; if the Rye ſees theſe things rivered, which. 
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and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the the Mind, and then 


for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith; when ever that ima- 
gin d infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aſſent without En- 


9. 1 3. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Com- 


Philoſophy and Religion; for we cannot imagine Se#s. 


himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth offer'd by plain Reaſon. 


veſenels, as that every one of them to a+ Man ſhould knowing 
ly maintain Falſnood: Some at leaſt muſt be allow'd to do 
what all pretend to, 5. e. to purſue Truth fincerely ; and there-- 


real Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſons, and 
leads Men of Sincerity blindfold for common Senſe, will, when 
examin'd, be.found to be what we are ſpeaking of: Some in- 
dependent Ideas, of no Alliance to one another, are by Educa- 
tion, Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled 
in their Minds, that they always appear there together, and they 
can no more ſeparate, them in their Thoughts, than if they 
were but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This 


ſiſtency to. Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I 
had almoſt ſaid, of all the Errors in the World; or if it does 
not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, fince ſo 
far as ir obtains, it hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. 
When two things in themſelves disjoined, appear to the Sight 


are looſe, where will you begin ro rectify the Miſtakes that fol 
low in two Ideas, that they have been accuſtom'd ſo to join in 
their Minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as I am 
apt to think, often without perceiving it themſelves ? This 
whilſt they are under the Deceir of ir, makes them uncapable 


1 


\ 
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ad the Conſuſion of two different Idexs, which a cuſtomary 

Connexion of them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect 
but one, fills their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings 
with falſe Conſequen ce. — 


5. 19. Having thus given an Account of the 
. Original, Sorts, and Extetit of our Ideas, with ſe- 
veral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know nor whether 
1 may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, | of our Knowledge; the 
"Method Lat firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now require, that 
I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what Uſe the Under- 
ſttanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we have by them. 
This Was that, which, in the firſt general View I had of this 
Subject; was all that I thought I flionld have to do: But upon a 
- nearer Approach, I find, chat there is ſo cloſe a Connexion be- 
teen [dear and Words; and dur abſtract Ideas, and general 
- Words have ſo conſtant a Relarion one to another, that ir is im- 
poſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctiy of our Knowledge, which 
- ab conſiſts: in Propoſitions, wichout conſidering; firſt, the Na- 
ture; Uſe, and Significarion of Language; which therefore muſt 
- be rhe Buſineſs of the neut Bo Rx © Cs 


. - 5 8 * 
- Concluffon. 
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